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PRELIMINARY REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

HE following Letters were fubmitted to feny mfpection and judgement by the 
Author, of whofe principles and abilities I had rea-fon to entertain a very high opinion. 
How far my judgement has been exercifed to ad-Vantage in enforcing the propriety 
of introducing them to the notice of the public, that public muft decide. To me, I 
confefs, it appeared, that a feries of important facts, tending to throw a ftrong light on 
the internal ftate of France, during the moft important period of the Revolution, could 
neither prove uninterefting to the general reader, nor indifferent to the future hrfiorian 
of that momentous epoch; and I conceived, that the appofite and judicious reflections 
of a well-formed and well-cultivated mind, naturally arifmg out of events within the 
immediate fcope of its own obfervation, could not a 2, in in the fmalleft degree diminifh 
the interefl: which, in my apprehenfion, they are calculated to excite. My advice upon 
this occa-fion was farther influenced by another confederation. Having traced, with 
minute attention, the progrefs of the revolution, and the conduct of its advocates, 
I had remarked the extreme affiduity employed (as well by tranflations of the moft 

.violent productions of the Gallic prefs, as by original compofitions,) to introduce 
and propagate, in foreign countries, thofe pernicious principles which have already 
fapped the foundation of fbcial order, deftroyed the happi-nefs of millions, and fpread 
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defolation and ruin over the fineft country in Europe. I had particularly obferved the 
incredible efforts exerted in England, and, I am forry to fay, with too much fuccels, for 
the bafe purpofe of giving a falfe colour to every aclion of the perfons exercifmg the 
powers of government in France; and I had marked, with indignation, the atrocious 
attempt to ftrip vice of its deformity, to drefs crime in the garb of virtue, to decorate 
flavery with the fymbols of freedom, and to give to folly the attributes attributes of 
wifdom. I had feen, with extreme concern, men, whom the lenity, mijlaken lenity, 
I muft call it, of our government had refcued from punifliment, if not from ruin, 
bufily engaged in this fcandalous traffic, and, availing themfelves of their ex-tenfive 
connections to diffufe, by an infinite variety of channels, the poifon of democracy 
over their native land. In fhort, I had feen the Britifh prefs, the grand palladium of 
Britifh liberty, devoted to the caufe of Gallic licen-tioufnefs, that mortal enemy of all 
freedom, and even the pure bream of Britifh criticifm diverted from its natural courfe, 
and polluted by the peftilential vapours of Gallic repub-licanifm. I therefore deemed 
it eflential, by an exhibition of well-authenticated faands, to correct, as far as might 
be, the evil effects of mifreprefentation and error, and to defend the empire of truth, 
which had been aflailed by a hoft of foes. 

My opinion of the principles on which the prefent fyftem of government in France 
was founded, and the war to which thofe principles gave rife, have been long fince 
Submitted to the public. Subfequent events, far from invalidating, have ftrongly 
confirmed it. In all the public declarations of the Directory, in their domeftic polity, in 
their conduct to foreign powers, I plainly trace the prevalence of the fame principles, 
the lame contempt for the rights and happinefs of the people, the fame fpirit of 
aggreffion and aggrandizement, the fame eagernefs to overturn the-exifting inftitutions 
of neighbouring ftates, and the fame defire to promote " the univer-fal revolution of 
Europe," which marked the conduct of Brissot, Le Brun, Des- Moulins, Robespierre, 
and their difci-ples. Indeed, what ftronger inftance need be adduced of the continued 
prevalence of thefe principles, than the promotion to the fupreme rank in the ftate, of 
two men who took an active part in the moft atrocious proceedings of the Convention 
at the clofe qf 1793, and at the commencement of the following year? 

In all the various conftitutions which have been lucceffively adopted in that devoted 
country, the welfare of the people has been wholly difregarded, and while they have 
been amufed with the fhadow of of libeity, they have been cruelly de-fpoiled of the 
fubftance. Even on the efta-blifhment of the prefent conftitution, the one which bore 
the neareft refemblance to a rational fyftem, the freedom of election, which had been 
frequently proclaimed as the very corner-ftone of liberty, was fhamefully violated by 
the legiflative body, who, in their eagernefs to perpetuate their own power, did not 
fcruple to deftroy the principle on which it was founded. Nor is this the only violation 
of their own principles. A French writer has aptly obferved, that " En revolution comme 
en morale, ce rieft que le premier pas qui coute:" thus the executive, in imitation of 
the legiflative body, feem difpofed to render their power perpetual. For though it be 
exprefsly declared by the [37th article of the 6th title of their prefent conftitu-tional 
code, that the " Directory Ihall be partially renewed by the election of a new member 
every year" no ftep towards luch election has been taken, although the time prefcribed 
by the law is elapfed.—In a private letter from Paris now before me, written within thefe 
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few days, is the following a 4 obferva obfervation on this very circumftance: " The 
conftitution has received another blow. The month of Vendemiaire is pair., and our 
Directors ftill remain the fame. Hence we begin to drop the appellation of Directoryv 
and fubftitute that of the Cinqvir, who are more to be dreaded for their power, and more 
to. be detefted for their crimes, than the Decemvir of ancient Rome." The fame letter 
alfb contains a brief abftracl: of the ftate of the metropolis of the French republic, 
which is wonderfully charafteriftic of the attention of the government to the welfare 
and happinefs of its inhabitants I f. t. 

"The reign of mifery and of crime feems to be perpetuated in this diftracled capital; 
luicides, pillage, and affaffinations, are daily committed, and are dill luffered to pafs 
unnoticed. But what renders our fituation ftill more deplorable, is the exiftence of 
an innumerable band of Ipies, who infeft all public places, and all private focieties. 
More than a hundred thoufand of thefe men are. regiftered on the books of the 
modern Sar-and as the population of Paris, at moft, mofl, does not exceed fix hundred 
thoufand fouls, we are fure to find in fix individuals one fpy. This confideration 
makes me fhud-der, and, accordingly, all confidence, and all the fweets of Ibcial 
intercourfe, are banifhed from among us. People falute each other, look at each other, 
betray mutual fufpicions, ob-ferve a profound filence, and part. This, in few words, 
is an exacl defcription of our modern republican parties. It is faid, that poverty has 
compelled many refpeandable perfbns, and even Hate-creditors, to enlift under the 
ftandardof Cociion, (the Police Minhler,) becaufe fuch is the honourable conduct of 
our fovereigns, that they pay their Jpies in fpecie—and their foldiers, and the creditors of 
the flate, in paper.—Such is the morality, fuch the juftice, fuch are the republican virtues, 
fo loudly vaunted by our good and dearejl friends, our penfioners—the Gazetteers of 
England and Germany!" 

There is not a fmgle abufe, which the modern reformers reprobated fo loudly under 
the ancient fyftem, that is not magnified, in an infinite degree, under the prefent 
eftablifh- ment. rnent. For one Lettre de Cachet iflued during the mild reign of 
Louis the Sixteenth, a thoufand Mandats (T Arrtt have been granted by the tyrannical 
demagogues of the revolution; for one Ba/iile which exifted under the Monarchy, 
a thoufand Maifons de Detention have been eftablifhed by the Republic. Ift fhort, 
crimes of every denomination, and? fts of tyranny and injuftice, of every kind, have 
multiplied, fince the abolition of royalty, in a proportion which fets all the powers of 
calculation at defiance. 

It is fcarcely poffible to notice the prefent Situation of France, without adverting 
to-the circumftances of the War, and to the attempt now making, through the medium 
of negoeiation, to bring it to a fpeedy con-clufion. Since the publication of my Letter 
to a Noble Earl, now deftined to chew the cud of dilappointment in the vale of obfcu- 
ritv, I have been aftomlhed to hear the fame affertions advanced, by the members and 
advocates of that party whofe merit is faid to confift in the violence of their oppofition 
to the meafures of government, on the ori gin of the war, which had experienced thr 
moil ample confutation, without the afiift-. ance of any additional reafbn, and without 
the fmaueft attempt to expofe the invalidity of thofe proofs which, in my conception, 
amounted nearly to mathematical demon-ftration, and which I had dared them, in. 
terms the moft pointed, to invalidate. The queftion of aggreffion before ftood on fuch 
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high ground, that I had not the prefumption to fuppofe it could derive an acceffion 
of ftrength from any arguments which I could fupply; but I was confident, that the 
authentic documents which I offered to the public would remove every intervening 
object that tended to obftrucl the fight of inatten-; tive obfervers, and reflect on it fuch 
an additional light as would flam inftant conviction on the minds of all. It feems, I 
have been deceived; but I muft be permitted to fuggeft, that men who pcrfift in the 
renewal of aflertions, without a fmgle effort to controvert the proofs which have been 
adduced to demonftrate their fallacy, cannot have for their object; the eftablifhment of 
truth—-which ought, exclufively, to influence the conduct conduct of public characters, 
whether wrju ters or orators. rl-. .:-, ir. 

With regard to the negotiation, I can derive not the fmalleft hopes of fuccefs from 
a contemplation of the paft conduct, or of the prefent principles, of the government of 
France. When I compare the projects of aggrandizement openly avowed by thefrench 
rulers, previous to the declaration of war againft this country, with the exorbitant pre- 
tenflons advanced in the arrogant reply of theexecutive Directory to the note prefented 
by the Britifh Envoy at Bafil in the month of February, 1796", and with the more recent 
obfervations contained in their official note of the 19th of September laft, I cannot 
tkink it probable that they will accede to any terms of peace that are compatible with 
the intereft and fafety of the Allies. Their ob-jecl is not fo much the eftablijbment as 
the exterifion of their republic. é 

.-?:.0 . As to the danger to be incurred by a treaty of peace with the republic of 
France, though it has been confiderably diminiihed by by the events of the war, it is ftill 
unque tionably great. This danger principally arifes from a pertinacious adherence, on 
the parfe of the Directory, to thofe very principles which were adopted by the original 
promoters of the abolition of Monarchy in France. No greater proof of fuch adherence 
need be required than their refufal to repeal thofe obnoxious decrees (pafled in the 
months of November and December, 1792,) which created fb general and fo juft an 
alarm throughout Europe, and which excited the reprobation even of that party in 
England, which was willing to admit the equivocal interpretation given to them by the 
Executive Council of the day. I proved, in the Letter to a Noble Earl before alluded 
to, from the very teftimony of the members of that Council themfelves, as exhibited 
in their official inftruchons to one of their confidential agents, that the interpretation 
which they had affigned to thofe decrees, in their communications with the Britifh 
Miniftry, was a falfe interpretation, and that they really intended to enforce the decrees, 
to the utmofl extent of their poffible operation, operation, and, by a literal donflrudtion 
thereof, to encourage rebellion in every ftate within the reach of their arms or their 
prin-ciples. Nor have the prefent government merely forborne to repeal thofe definitive 
laws-—they have imitated the conducl of their predeceflbrs, have aclually put them in 
execution wherever they had the ability to do fo, and have, in all refpects, as far as 
related to thofe decrees, adopted the precife fpirit and principles of the faction which. 
declared war againft England. Let any man read the inftruclions of the Executive 
Council to Publicola Chaussard, their Com-mntary in the Netherlands, in 1/93 and 
1793, and an account of the proceedings in the Low Countries confequent thereon, 
and then examine the conduct of the republican General Buonaparte, in Jta/y—who 
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muft neceffarily a el from the inftruclions of. the Executive Directory—and he will be 
compelled to acknowledge the juftice of my remark, and to admit that the latter are 
actuated by the fame pernicious defire to overturn the fettled order of fociety, which 
invariably marked the conduct of the former. v " It 

It is an acknowledged fact, that every revolution requires a provilional jx wer to 
regulate its diforganizing movements, and to direct the methodical demolition of every 
part ef the ancient facial conftituttou.-Such ought to be the revolutionary power. 

"To whom can fuch power belong, but to the French, in thofe countries into which 
they may carry their arms? Can they with fafety furter it to be exercifed by any other 
perfons? It becomes the French republic, then, to avtume this kind of" guardianfhip 
over the people whom me awakens to Liberty /" 

Such were the Lacedemonian principles avowed by the French government in 1792 
and fuch is the Lacedemonian policy f purfued by the French government in 1796! It 

Confiderations Generales fur 1Eiprit et les Principea du Decret du ij] Decembre. P. 
184. 

f Machiavel juftly obfervcs, that it was the nattow policy of the Lacediemonians 
always to deliroy the ancient con-ftitution, and eftablilh their own form of government, 
in the countles and clties which they lubducd. 

cannot cannot then, I conceive, be contended, that a treaty with a government ftill 
profeffing principles which have been repeatedly proved to be fubverfive of all fbcial 
order, which have been acknowledged by their parents to have for their objecl: the 
methodical demolition of extfting confutations, can be concluded without danger or 
rifk. That danger, I admit, is greatly diminilhed, becaufc the power which was deftined 
to carry into execution thofe gigantic projects which confti-tuted its objecl;, has, by 
the operations of the war, been confiderably curtailed. The will may exift in equal 
force, but the ability is no longer the fame. 

But though I maintain the exigence of danger in a Treaty with the Republic of 
France, unlefs me previoufly repeal the decrees to which I have adverted, and abrogate 
the aands to which they have given birth, I by no means contend that it exifts in fuch 
a degree as to juftify a determination, on the part of the Britifh government, to make 
its removal thejjne qua. non of negociation, or peace. Greatly as I admire the brilliant 
endowments dowments of Mr. Burke, and highly as I refpect and efteem him for the 
manly and de-clfive part which he has taken, in oppofition to the detractive anarchy of 
republican France, arid in defence of the conftitutional freedom of Britain; I cannot 
either agree 

with him on this point, or concur with him in the idea that the reftoration of the 
Monarchy of France was ever the objefi of the war. That the Britifh Minifters ardently 
defired that event, and were earneft in their endeavours to promote it, is certain; not 
be-caufe it was the object of the war, but be-caufe they confidered it as the beft means 
of promoting the object of the war, which was, and is, the ejlabltjhment ofthe fafety and 
tranquillity of Europe, on a fetid and permanent bafts. If that object can be attained, 
and the republic exift, there is nothing in the paft conduct and profeffions of the Bri- 

“tifh Minifters, that can interpofe an obftacle to the conclufion of peace. Indeed, in 
my apprehenfion, it would be highly impolitic in any Minifter, at the commencement 
of a war/ to advance any fpecific object, the attainment of which mould be declared 
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to be Vol. I. b the thefae qua non of peace. If mortals could arrogate to themfelves 
the attributes of the Deity, if they could direct the courfe of events, and controul the 
chances of war, luch conduct would be juftifiable; but on no other principle, I think, can 
its defence be undertaken. It is, I grant, much to be lamented that the protection offered 
to the friends of monarchy in France, by the declaration of the apth of October, 1793, 
could not be rendered effectual: as far as the offer went it was certainly obligatory on 
the party who made it; but it was merely conditional-reftricled, as all fimilar offers 
neceflarily muft be, by the ability to fulfil the obligation incurred. 

In paying this tribute to truth, it is not my intention to retract, in the fmalleft degree, 
the opinion I have ever profefted, that the reftoration of the ancient monarchy of 
France would be the beft poffible means not only of fecuring the different ftates of 
Europe from the dangers of republican anarchy, but of promoting the real interefts, 
welfare, and happinefs of the French people them-V-J. felves. 

felves. The reafons on which this opinion is founded I have long fince explained; 
and the intelligence which I have fince received from France, at different times, has 
convinced me that a very great proportion of her inhabitants concur in the fentiment.— 
The miferies refulting from the eftablifhment of a republican fyftem of government 
have been feverely felt, and deeply deplored; and I arn fully perluaded, that the 
fubjecls and tributaries of France will cordially fubfcribe to the following obfervation 
on republican freedom, advanced by a writer who had deeply ftudied the genius 
of republics: " Di tutte lefervitu dure, quella 2 durtjjima, che tifotto-mette ad una 
republics; Tuna, perche lapiu durabile, e mancojipuofperarne dufare: Laltra perche il 
fine delta republica e enervare ed in-debolire, per accrefcere il corpo fuo, tutti gli altrt 
cor pi.7 

London, Nov. 12, JOHN GIFFORD. 

1796. 

P. S. Since I wrote the preceding remarks, I have been given to underftand, that by 
"a "decree, fubfequent to the completion of the conftitutional code, the firs] partial. 
renewal of the Executive Directory was deferred till the month of March, 1797; and 
that, therefore, in this inftance, the prefent Directory cannot be accufed of having 
violated the conftitution. But the guilt is only to be transferred from the Directory 
to the Convention, who pasTed that decree, as well as fome others, in contradiction 
to a pofitive conftitutional law.-Indeed, the Directory themfelves betrayed no greater 
delicacy with regard to the obfervance of the conftitution, or M. B Arras would never 
have taken his feat among them; for the conftitution exprefsly fays, (and this posi-tive 
provifion was not even modified by any fubfequent mandate of the Convention, that 
no man Shall be elected a member of the Directory who has not completed his fortieth 
year—whereas it is notorious that B Arras had not this requifite qualification, having 
been born in the year 1758! 

Dlfcorfi dl Nicoli Machiavelli, Lb. ii. p. 88. 

b:? by 

DEDJCA- 

DEDICATION. 

TO THE 

RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 
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SIR, 

JLT is with extretne diffidence that I offer the following pages to Your notice; yet as 
they defcribe circumftances which more than juftify Your own prophetic reflections, 
and are fubmitted to the public eye from no other motive than a love of truth and my 
country, I may, perhaps, be excufed for prefuming them to be not altogether unworthy 
of fuch a diftinclion. t 

While Your puny opponents, if opponents they may be called, are either funk into 
oblivion, or remembered only as afibciated with the degrading caufe they attempted 
to fupport, every true friend of mankind, an-b 3 ticipating 

PREFACE. 

having, more than once, in the following Letters exprefled opinions decidedly 
unfavourable to female authorfhip, when not juftified by fiiperior talents, I may, by 
now producing them to the public, fub-jecl myfelf to the imputation either of vanity or 
inconfiftency; and, I acknowledge, that a great lhare of candour and indulgence muft 
be pofleffed by readers who attend to the apologies ufually made on fiich occa-fions: 
yet I may with the ftricteft truth alledge, that I mould never have ventured to offer any 
production of mine to the world, had I not conceived it poffible that information and 
reflections collected and made on the fpot, during a period when France exhibited a 
ftate, of which there is no example in the annals of mankind, might gratify curiofity 
without the aid of literary embel-lifliment; and an adherence to truth, I b 4 flattered 

"m. 

flattered myfelf, might, in a fubjecl; of this nature, be more acceptable than bril- 
liancy of thought, or elegance of language. The eruption of a volcano may be more 
fcienti-fically defcribed and accounted for by the philofbpher; but the relation of the il- 
literate peafant who beheld it, and Suffered from its effects, may not be lefs interefting 
to the common hearer. 

Above all, I was actuated by the desIre of conveying to my countrymen a just idea 
of that revolution which they have been incited to imitate, and of that government by 
whicht it has been propofed to model our own. 

Since these pages were written, the Convention has nominally been disToived, and 
a new conftitution and government have fuc-ceeded, but no real change of principle 
or actors has taken place; and the fystem, of which I have endeavoured to trace the 
pro-grefs, must till be confidered as exilting, with no other variations than fiich as 
have-been neceflarily produced by the difference of time and circumftances. The 
people grew tirecj of maftacres i? mafje, and executions and-tail: even the national 
ficklenefs operated in favour of humanity; and it was alfo difcovered, that however a 
fpirit of royalifm might be fubdued to temporary inaction, it was not to be eradicated, 
and that the fuf-ferings of its martyrs only tended to propagate and confirm it. Hence 
the fcaffblds flow lefs frequently with blood, and the barbarous prudence of Cam 
Illedesmoulins guillotine economique has been adopted. But exaction and oppreffion 
are frill praclifed in every fhape, and juftice is not lefs violated, nor is property more 
fecure, than when the former was adminiftered by revolutionary-tribunals, and the 
datter was at the difpo-fition of revolutionary armies. 

The error of fuppofing that the various parties which have ufurped the government 
of France have differed eftentially from each other is pretty general; and it is common 
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enough to hear the revolutionary tyranny exelufively affociated with the perfbn of 
Robespierre, and the thirty-firft of May, I/r93 confidered as the epoch of its intro—j 
duclion. 

duction. Yet whoever examines attentively the fituation and politics of France, 
from the fubverfion of the Monarchy, will be convinced that all the principles of this 
monltrous government were eftablifhed during the adminiftration of the Brutotins, 
and that the factions which lucceeded, from Dan-ton and Robelpierre to Sieyes and 
Barras, have only developed them, and reduced them to practice. The revolution of 
the thirty-firft of May, 1793, was not a con-teft for fyftem but for power-that of July 
the twenty-eighth, 1794, (9th Thermidor,) was merely a druggie which of two parties 
fhould facrifice the other-that of October. the fifth, 1795, (i3th Vendemiaire,) a war of 
the government againft the people. But in all thefe convulfions, the primitive doctrines 
of tyranny and injuftice were watched like the facred fire, and have never for a moment 
been fuffered to languifh. 

It may appear incredible to thofe who have not perfonally witnefied this phoenome- 
noii, that-a government detefted and de-fpifed by an immenfe majority of the na tion, 
mould have been able not only to refift the efforts of fo many powers combined againft 
it, but even to proceed from defence to conqueft, and to mingle furprize and terror 
with thofe fentiments of contempt and abhorrence which it originally excited. 

That wifdom or talents are not the fources of this fuccefs, may be deduced from 
the lituation of France itfelf. The armies of the republic have, indeed, invaded the 
territories of its enemies, but the defolation of their own country feems to increafe 
with every triumph-the genius of the French government appears powerful only in 
de-ftraclion, and inventive only in oppreffion—and, while it is endowed with the faculty 
of fpreading univerfal ruin, it is incapable of promoting the happinefs of the fmalleft 
diftricl under its protection. The unre-ftrained pillage of the conquered countries has 
not faved France from multiplied bankruptcies, nor her ftate-creditors from dying 
through want, and the French, in the midft of their external profperity, are often diftin- 
guifhed from the people whom their armies have i. i: have fubjugated, only by a 
fuperior degree of wretchednefs, and a more irregular de-Ipotiun. 

With a power exceffive and unlimited, and furpaffing what has hitherto been poffef- 
fed by any Sovereign, it would be difficult to prove that thefe democratic defpots have 
effected any thing either ufeful or beneficent. Whatever has the appearance of be-mg 
fo, will be found, on examination, to-have for its object fome purpofe of individual 
intereft or perfonal vanity. They manage the armies, they embellifli Paris, they 
purchafe the friendfhip of fome ftates and. the neutrality of others; but if there be 
any real patriots in France, how little do they appreciate thefe ufelefs triumphs, thefe 
pilfered mufeums, and thefe fallacious negotiations, when they behold the population 
of their country diminimed, its commerce annihilated, its wealth diftipated, its morals 
corrupted, and its liberty deftroyed— m " Thus, on deceitful./Etnas flowry fide " 
Unfading verdure glads the roving eye, 

White 

K While fecret flames with unextinguilhd r. ige 
"Infatiate on her wafted entrails prey, 

. And meit her treachrous beauties into ruin." 
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Thofe efforts which the partizans of "re-publicanifm admire, and which even well- 
difpofed perfbns regard as prodigies, are the Umple and natural refult of an unprinci- 
pled defpotiftn, acting upon, and difpofing of, all the refources of a rich, populous, and 
en-flaved nation. " // devient aife detre babtle lorfqtion s eft delivre des fcrupules et 
des lotx, de tout bonneur et de tonte juftice, des droits de fes femblables, et des devoirs 
de I autoriti—a ce degre d independence, laplupart des objlaclta qui modtfient Vafttvttt 
Surname difparatffent J Von pardit avoir du talent lorfquon ria que de f impudence, et 
Tabus de la force pa/ft pour energie" The operations of all other governments muft, in 
a great meafiire, be reftrained by the will of the people, and by eftablifhed laws; with 
them, phyfical and political force are neceflarily feparate con-fiderations: they have 
not only to calculate what can be borne, but what will be fubmitted /0;.and perhaps 
France is the firft country that that has been compelled to an exertion of its whole 
ftrength, without regard to any ob-ftacle, natural, moral, or divine. It is for want of 
rufficiently inveftigating and allowing for this moral and political latitudina-rianifm of 
our enemies, that we are apt to be too precipitate in cenfuring the conduct of the war; 
and in our eftimation of what has been done, we pay too little regard to the principles 
by which we have been directed-An honeft man could fcarcely imagine the means we 
have had to bppofe, and an Englifhman ftill lefs conceive that they would have been 
fubmitted to; for the fame reafon that the Romans had no law againft parricide, till 
experience had evinced the pojfibility of the crime. 

In a war like the prefent, advantage is not altogether to be appreciated by military 
fu-periority. If, as there is juft ground for believing, our external hoftilities have 
averted an internal revolution, what we have efcaped is of infinitely more importance 
to us than what we could acquire. Commerce or con-compared to this, are fecondary 
ob- jeds; jeands; and the prefervation of our liberties and our conftitution is a more 
fblid bleffing than the commerce of both the Indies, or the conqueft of nations. 

-l. p;"..-:. 

Should the following pages contribute to imprefs this falutary truth on my country- 
men, my utmoft ambition will be gratified; perfuaded, that a fenfe of the miferies they 
have avoided, and of the happinefs they enjoy, will be their beft incentive, whether 
they may have to oppofe the arms of the enemy in a continuance of the war, or their 
more dangerous machinations on the reftora-tion of peace. i Il cannot conclude without 
noticing my obligations to the Gentleman whofe name is prefixed to thefe volumes; 
and I think it at the fame time incumbent on me to avow, that in havirig affifted the 
author, he muft not be confidered as fanclioning the literary imperfections of the work. 
When the fiibject was firft mentioned to him, he did me the juftice of fuppofing, that 
I was not likely to have written any thing, the general tendency of which he might 
difapprove; and when, on perufing the manufcript, he found it contain fentiments 
diffimilar to his own, he was too liberal to require a facrifice of them as the condition 
of his fervices.—I confefs that, previous to my arrival in France in 1/93,1 entertained 
opinions fomewhat more favourable to the principle of the revolution than thofe which 
I was led to adopt at a fub-fequent period. Accuftomed to regard with great juftice the 

-Britifll conftitution as the ftandard of known political excellence, I hardly conceived 
it poffible that freedom or happinefs could exift under any other; and I am not Singular 
in having fuffered this pre-poffeffion to invalidate even the eaidence of tny fenfes. I 
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was, therefore, naturally partial to whatever profefted to approach the obje6l of my 
veneration. I forgot that governments are not to be founded on imitations or theories, 
and that they are perfedl only as adapted to the genius, manners, and difpofition of the 
people who are lubjecl; to them. Experience and maturer judgement have corrected 
my error, and I am perfectly convinced, that the old monarchical confti-/ tution tu- 
tion of France, with very ffight meliorations, was every way better calculated tor the 
national characler than a more popular form of government. 

A critic, though not very fevere, will difcover many faults of ftyle, even where 
the matter may not be exceptionable. Be-fides my other deficiencies, the habit of 
writing is not eafily fupplied, and, as I defpaired of attaining excellence, and was 
not folicitous about degrees of mediocrity, I determined on conveying to the public 
fuch information as I was pofleffed of, without alteration or ornament. Moft of thefe 
Letters were written exactly in the fituations they defcribe, and remain in their original 
ftate; the reft were arranged according as opportunities were favourable, from notes 
and diaries kept when " the times were hot and feverifh," and when it would have been 
dangerous to attempt more method. I forbear to defcribe how they were concealed 
either in France or at my departure, becaufe I might give rife to the perfecution and 
op-preffion of others. But, that I may not attri- 

Vol. I. c bute bute to myfelf courage which I do not poltels, nor create doubts of 
my veracity, I muft ob-jferve, that I feldom ventured to write till I was aflured of fome 
certain means of conveying my papers to,a perfon who could fafely difpofe of them. 

As a confiderable period has elapfed fined my return, it may not be improper to 
add, that I took fome fteps for the publication of thefe Letters fo early as July, 1 79. 
Certain difficulties, however, arifing, of which I was not aware, I. relinquifhed my 
defign, and mould not have been tempted to refume it, but for the kindnefs of the 
Gentleman-whofe name appears as the Editor. 

Sept. 12, 

A RESI- 

A 

RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 

May, 1792. 

J. Am every day more confirmed in the opinion I communicated to you on my 
arrival, that the firft ardour of the revolution is abated.—The bridal days are indeed 
paft, and I think I perceive fomething like indifference approaching; Perhaps the 
French themlelves are not fenfible of this change; but I who have been abfent two 
years, and have made as it were a fudden tranfition from enthufiafm to coldnefs, 
without paffing through the intermediate gradations, am. forcibly ftruck with it. 
When I was here in 1790, parties could be fcafcely faid to exift-the popular triumph 
was too complete and too recent for intolerance and perfecution, and the Noblefre 
and Clergy either Submitted in filence, of appeared to rejoice in their own defeati In 
fact, it was the cqnfufion of a decifive con-queft—the victors and the vanquifhed were 
mingled together; and the one had not leifure voi. i. B to to exercife cruelty, nor the 
other to meditate revenge.—Politics had not yet divided fociety; nor the weaknefs and 
pride of the great, nor the malice and infolence of the little, thinned the public places. 
The politics of the women. went no farther than a few couplets in praife of liberty, and 
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the patriotifm of the.men was confined to an habit de garde nationale., the device of a 
button, or a nocturnal revel, which they called mounting guard.—Money was yet plenty, 
at leaft filver, (for the gold had already begun to difappear,) commerce in its ufual 
train, and, in fhort, to one who obferves no deeper than myfelf, every thing feemed gay 
and flourifhing—the people were perfuaded they were happier; and, amidft fuch an ap-. 
pearance of content, one muft have been a cold politician to have examined too ftrictly 
into the future. But all this, my good brother, is in a great meafure fubfided; and the 
difparity is fo evident, that I almoft imagine myfelf one of the feven fleepers—and like 
them too the coin I offer is become rare, and regarded more as medals than money. The 
playful diftindlions of Ariftocrate and Democrate are degenerated into the opprobium 
and bitternefs of Party—political diffenfions pervade and chill the common intercourfe 
of life-the people are be ji. v grofs grofs and arbitrary, and the higher clafles (from 
a pride which thofe who confider the frailty of human nature will allow for) defert 
the public amufements, where they cannot appear but at the rifk of being the marked 
objects of infult.-The politics of the women are no longer innoxious—their political 
principles form the leading trait of their characters; and as you know we are often 
apt to fupply by zeal what we want in power, the ladies are far from being the moft 
tolerant partizans on either fide—The national uniform, which contributed fo much 
to the fuccefs of the revolution, and ftimulated the patriotifm of the young men, is 
become general; and the tafk of mounting guard, to Xvhich it fubjects the wearer, is 
now a ferious and troublefome duty.—To finlfh my obfervations, and my contraft, no 
fpecle whatever is to be feen; and the people, if they ftill idolize their new form of 
government, doit at prefent with great fobriety-the vive la nation! feems now rather 
the effect of habit than of feeling; and one feldom hears any thing like the fpontaneous 
and enthufiaftic founds I formerly remarked. 

I have not yet been here long enough to dif-cover the caufes of this change; perhaps 
they may lie too deep for fuch an obferver as myfelf: 

Jb a but but if (as the caufes of important effects forne-times do) they lie on the 
furface, they will be lefs liable to efcape me, than an obierver of more pretenfions. 
Whatever my remarks are, I will not fail to communicate them-—the employment will 
at leaft be agreeable to me, though the refult fhould not be fatisfactory to you; and as 
I fhall never venture on any reflection, without relating the occurrence that gave rife 
to it, your own judgement will enable you to correct the errors of mine. 

I was prefent yefterday at a funeral fervice, performed in honour of General Dillon. 
Thefe kind of fervices are common in Catholic countries, and confift in erecting a. 
cenotaph, ornamented with numerous lights, flowers, croffes, andc. The church is 
hung with black, and the mafs is performed the fame as if the body were prefent. 
On account of General Dillons profeffion, the mafs yefterday was a military one. It 
muft always, I imagine, found ftrange to the ears of a Proteftant, to hear nothing but 
theatrical munc on thefe occafions, and indeed I could never reconcile myfelf to it; 
for if we allow any effect to mufic at all, the train of thought which fhould infpire 
us with refpect for the dead, and reflections on mortality, mortality, is not likely to 
be produced by the ftrains in which Dido bewails Eneas, or in which Armida aflails 
the virtue of Rinaldo.—I fear, that in general the air of an opera reminds the belle of 
the Theatre where fhe heard it—and, by a natural tranfition, of the beau who attended 
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her, and the drefs of herfelf and her neighbours. I confefs, this was nearly my own 
cafe yefterday, on hearing an air from " Sargines;" and had not the funeral oration 
reminded me, I fhould have forgotten the unfortunate event we were celebrating, and 
which, for fome days before, when undiftracted by this pious ceremony, I had dwelt 
on with pity and horror._Independent of any regret for the 

B 3 fate fate of Dillon, who is faid to have been a bravfc and good officer, I am 
forry that the firft event of this war fhould be marked by cruelty and licentioufnefs.— 
Military difcipline has been much relaxed fince the revolution, and from the length 
of time fince the French have been engaged in a land war, many of the troops muft 
be without that kind of courage which is the effect of habit. The danger, therefore, 
of fuffering them to alledge that they are b-trayed, whenever they do not choofe to 
fight, and to excufe their own cowardice by afcribing treachery to their leaders, is 
incalculable.—Above all, every infraction of the laws in it country juft fuppofing itfelf 
become free, cannot be too feverely reprefled. The National Aflfembly have done all 
that humanity could fug-geft-they have ordered the punifhment of the afiaffins, and 
have penfioned and adopted the Generals children. The orator expatiated both on the 
horror of the act and its confequences, as I mould have thought, with foine ingenuity, 
had. I not been aflured by a brother orator that the whole was " execrable." But I 
frequently remark, that though a Frenchman may fuppofe 

At the firft fkirmifh between the French and Auftri-ans near Lifle, a general panic 
feizcd the former, and they retreated in diforder to Lifle, crying "fauve yd feut, and 
nous Jommcs tralis" The General, after in vain endeavouring. to rally them, was 
mahacred at his return on the great fquare.—My pen faulters, and refufes to defcribe 
the barbarities committed on the lifelefs hero. Let it fuffice, perhaps more than fuffice, 
to fay, that his mutilated remains were thrown on a fire, which thefefavages danced 
round, with yells exprelllveof their execrable feftivity. A young Englifhman, who 
was fo unfortunate as to be near the fpot, was compelled to join in this outrage to 
humanity.—The fame day a gentleman, the intimate friend of our acquaintance, Mad.-, 
was walking (unconfclous what had happened) without the gate which which lead to 
Douay, and was met by the flylng ruffians on tfteir return j immediately on feeing him 
they fhoutcd " vpiht encore un Arlftocrate!" apd mallacred him on the fpot. 

the the merit of his countrymen to be collectively fuperior to that of the whole 
world, he fel-dom allows any individual of them to have fo large a portion as himfelf. 
Adieu: I have already written enough to convince you I have neither acquired the 
Gallomania, nor forgotten my friends in England; and I conclude with a wifh a propos 
to my fubject:—that they may long enjoy the rational liberty they poftefs and fo well 
deferve. Yours. 

May. 

Jl OU, my dear—-, who live in a land of pounds, fhillings, and pence, can fcarcely 
form an idea of our embarraffinents through the want of them; Tis true, thefe are petty 
evils; but when you confider that they happen every day, and every hour, and that, if 
they are not very ferious, they are very frequent, you will rejoice in the fplendour of 
your national credit, which procures you all the accommodation of paper currency, 
without diminifhing the circulation of fpecie. Our only currency here is affignats 
of 5 livres, 50, 100, 200, and upwards: therefore in making purchafes, you muft 
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accommodate your wants to the value of B 4 your your affignat, or you muft owe the 
fnopkeeper or the fhOpkeeper muft owejow; and, infhort, as an old woman affured me 
to-day, " ceft dand quoifaire pcrdre la ttte" and, if it lafted long, it would be the death of 
her. Within thefe few days, however, the municipalities have attempted to remedy the 
inconvenience, by creating fmall paper of five, ten, fifteen, and twenty fols, which they 
give in exchange for affignats of five livres; but the number they are allowed to iflue 
is limited, and the demand for them fo great, that the accommodation ia inadequate to 
the difficulty of procuring it. On the days on which this paper (which is called billets 
de confiance) is iffued, the Hotel de Ville is befieged by a hoft of women collected 
from all parts of the diftrict-Payfannes, fmall fhop-keepers, fervant maids, and though 
laft, not leaft formidable—fifhwomen. They ufually take their ftand two or three hours 
before the time of delivery, and the interval is employed in difcuffing the news and 
execrating paper money. But when once the door is opened, a fcene takes place which 
bids defiance to language, and calls for the pencil of a Hogarth. Babel was, I dare fay, 
comparatively to this, a place of retrea and filence. Clamours, revilings, contentions, 
tearing of hair, and breaking of heads, generally conclude Conclude the buiinefs; and 
after the lofs of half a days time, fome part of their clothes, and the cxpence of a 
few bruifes, the combatants retire with fmall bills to the value of five, or perhaps ten 
livres, as the whole refource to carry on their little commerce for the enfuing week. I 
doubt not but the paper may have had fome fhare in alienating the minds of the people 
from the revolution. Whenever I want to purchafe any "thing, the vender ufually 
anfwers my queftion by another, and with a rueful kind of tone enquires, " enipapier, 
madame?"—and the bargain concludes with a melancholy reflection on the hardnefs of 
the times. ; 

The decrees relative to the priefts have like-wife occafioned much diftenfion; and 
it feems to me impolitic thus to have made religion the ilandard of party. The high 
mafs, which is celebrated by a prieft who has taken the oaths, is frequented by a 
numerous, but, it muft be confefled, an ill-dreft and ill-fcented congregation; while 
the low mafs, which is later, and which is allowed the nonjuring clergy, has a gayer 
audience, but is much lefs crouded.—By the way, I believe many who formerly did 
not much difturb themfelves about religious tenets, have become rigid Papifts fince 
an adherence herence to the holy fee has become a criterion of political opinion. But 
if thefe feparatifts are bigoted and obftinate, the conventionaufts on their fide are 
ignorant and intolerant. 

I enquired my way to-day to the Rue de 1Hopital. The woman I fpoke to afted 
me, iri a menacing tone, what I wanted there. I replied, which was true, that I 
merely wanted to pafs through the ftreet as my neareft way home; upon which Ihe 
lowered her voice, and conducted me very civilly.—I mentioned the cir-cumftance on 
my return, and found that the nuns of the hofpital had their mafs performed by a prieft 
who had not taken the oaths, and that thofe who were fufpected of going to attend it 
were infulted, and fometimes ill treated. A poor woman, fome little time ago, who 
conceived perhaps that her falvation might depend on exercifing her religion in the 
way fhe had been accuftomed to, perfifted in going, and was ufed by the populace with 
fuch a mixture of barbarity and indecency, that her life was defpaired of. Yet this is 
the age and the country of Philofopbers.—Perhaps you will begin to think Swifts fages, 
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who only amufed themfelvea with endeavouring to propagate fheep without tvool not 
fo contemptible, am almoft con vinced myfelf, that when a man once piques himfelf 
on being philofopher if he does no mifchief you ought to be fatjsfied with him. 

We pafied laft Sunday with Mr. de a tenants in the country. Nothing can equal the 
avidity of thefe people for news. We fat down after dinner under fome trees in the 
village, and Mr. de—-began reading the Gazette to the farmers who were about us. 
In a few mi-fiutes every thing that could hear (for I leave ymderftanding the pedantry 
of a French newf-paper out of the queftion) were his auditors A party at quoits in 
one field, and a dancing party in another, quitted their amufements, and liftened with 
undivided attention. I be-Jieve in general the farmers are the people moft contented 
with the revolution, and indeed they have reafon to be fo; for at prefent they refufe to 
fell their corn unlefs for money, while they pay their rent in affignats; and farms being 
for the moft part on leafes, the objections of the landlord to this kind of payment are 
of no avail. Great encouragement is likewife held put to them to purchafe national 
property, which I am informed they do to an extent that may for fome time be injurious 
to agriculture; for in their eagernefs to acquire land, they de prive themfelves of the 
means of cultivating It. They do not, like our crufadrog anceftors, " fell the pafture to 
buy the horfe,” but the horfe to buy the pafture; fo that we may expect to fee in many 
places large farms in the hands of thofe who are obliged to neglect them. 

A great change has happened within the laft year, with regard to landed property— 
fo much has been fold, that many farmers have had the opportunity of becoming 
proprietors. The lage of emigration, which the approach of war, pride, timidity, and 
vanity are daily inereafing, has occafioned many of the Noblefle to fell their eftates, 
which, with thofe of the Crown an the Clergy, form a large mafs of property, thrown 
as it were into general circulation. This may in future be beneficial to the country, 
but the prefent generation will perhaps have to purchafe (and not cheaply) advantages 
they cannot enjoy. A philanthropift may not think of this with regret; and yet I know 
not why one race is preferable to another, or why an evil fhould be endured by thofe 
who exift now, in order that thofe who fucceed may be free from. it—I would willingly 
plant a million of acorns, that another age might be fupplied with oaks ; but I confefs 
confefs, I do not think it quite fo pleafant for us to want bread, in order that our 
defendants may have a fuperfluiry. 

I am half afharned ef thefe felfifh arguments) but realty I have been led to them 
through mere apprehenfion of what I fear the people may have yet to endure, in 
confequence of the revolution. 

I have frequently obferved how little tafte the French have for the country, and I 
believe all my companions except Mn de, who took (as one always does) an intereft in 
furvey-ing his property wefe heartily ennuyes with our little excurfion—Mad. de—, 
on her arrival, took her poft by the farmers fire-fide, and was out of humour the whole 
dav, inafmuch as . J our fare was homely, and there was nothing but ruftics to fee or 
be feen by. That a plain dinner fhould be a ferious affair, you may not wonder; but 
the laft caufe of diftrefs, perhaps you will not conclude quite fo natural at her. years. 
All that can be faid about it is, that fhe is a French woman, who rouges, and wears 
lilac ribbons, at feventy-foun—I hope, in my zeal to obey you, my reflections will not 
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be too too voluminous.—For the prefent I will-be warned by my confidence, and add 
only, that I am, Yours 
June iot 
YOU obferve, with fome furprize, that I make no mention of the Jacobins—the 
faand is, that until ndw I have heard very little about them. Your Englifh partizans of 
the revolution have, by publifhing their correfpondence with thefe focieties, attributed 
a confequence to them infinitely beyond what they have had pretenfions to:—a prophet, 
it is faid, is not honoured in his own country-I am fure a Jacobin is not. In provincial 
towns thefe clubs are generally compofed of a few of the loweft tradefmeh, who have 
fo difinterefted a patriot-ifm, as to beftow more attention on the ftate than on their 
own fhops; and as a man may be an excellent patriot without the ariftocratic, talents 
of reading and writing, they ufually provide a fecretary or prefident, who can fup-ply 
thefe deficiences—a country attorney, a Pere de Ioratoire, or a difbanded capuchin, are 
in moft places the candidates for this office. The clubs. often aflemble only to read the 
newfpapers; liewfpapers; but where they are fufficiently in force, they make motions 
for " fttes," cenfure the municipalities, and endeavour to influence the eleandions of the 
members who compofe them.—That of Paris is fuppofed to confift of about fix thoufand 
members; but I am told their number and influence is daily increafing, and tliat the 
National Aflembly is more fub fervient to them than it is willing to acknowledge-yet, 
I believe, the people at large are equally adverfe to the Jacobins, who are faid to 
entertain the chimerical project of forming a. republic, and to theariftocrar. es, who 
wifh to reftore the ancient government. The party in oppofition to both thefe, who 
are called the Feuillans, have the real voice of the people, and knowing this, they 
employ lefs art than their opponents, have no point of union, and perhaps may finally 
be undermined by intrigue, 0. r even fubdued by violence. 4 
You feem not to comprehend why I include vanity among the caufes of emigration, 
and yet I affure you it has had no fmall fhare in many of them. The gentry of the 
provinces, 
They derive thls appellatlon, as the Jacoblns do thelrs, from the convert at which 
they hold thelr meetings. 
I A by thus imitating the higher nobleffe, imagihi they have formed a kind of 
a common caufe which may hereafter tend to equalize the difference of ranksj and 
aflbciate them with thofe they have been accuftomed to look up to as their fuperiors. 
It is a kind of ton among the women, particularly to talk of their emigrated relations, 
with an accent more expreffive of pride than regret, and which feems to lay claim to 
diftindlion rather than pity I muft now leave you to contemplate the boafted misfortunes 
of thefe belles, that I may join the card party which is their alleviatioiu-Adieu 
June 24 
Ji QU have doubtlefs learned from the public papers the late outrage of the Jacobins, 
in ordef 10 fdrce the King to confent to the formation of an army at Paris, and to fign 
the decree for banifh-ing the noryufing clergy. The newfpapers will defcribe to you 
the proceffion of the Sans Culottes, the indecency of their banners, and the diforders 
«which were the refult—but it is im-poffible for either them or me to convey an idea of 
of the general indignation excited by thefe atrocities. Every well-meaning perfon is 
grieved for the prefent, and apprehenfive for the future: and I am not without hope, 
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that this open avowal of the defigns of the Jacobins, will Unite the Conftitutionalifts 
and Arijlocrates, and that they will join their efforts in defence of the Crown, as the 
only means of faving both from being overwhelmed by a faction, who are now become 
too daring to be defpifed. Many of the municipalities and departments are preparing 
to addrefs the King, on the fortitude he difplayed in this hour of infult and peril.—I 
know not why, but the people have been taught to entertain a mean opinion of his per- 
fonal courage; and the late violence will at leaft have the good effect of undeceiving 
them. It is certain, that he behaved on this occafion with the utmoft coolnefs; and the 
Garde Na-tionale, whofe hand he placed on his heart, at-tefted that it had no unufual 
palpitation. 

That the King fhould be unwilling to fanc-tion the raifing of an army under the 
immediate aufpice of the avowed enemies of-him-felf, and of the conftitution he has 
fworn to protect, cannot be much wondered at; and thole who know the Catholic 
religion, and con- 

Vol. i. C lader fider that this Prince is devout, and that he has reafon to fufpecr. 
the fidelity of all who approach him, will wonder ftill lefs that he refufes to banifh a 
clafs of men, whofe influence is extenfive, and whofe intereft it is to preferve their 
attachment to him. 

Thefe events have thrown a gloom over private focieties; and public amufements, 
as I obferved in a former letter, are little frequented: fo that, on the whole, time paffes 
heavily with a people who, generally fpeaking, have few refources in themfelves. 
Before the revolution, France was at this feafon a fcene of much gaiety. Every 
village had alternately a fort of Fete, which nearly anfwers to our Wake—but with 
this difference, that it was numeroufiy attended by all ranks, and the amufement was 
dancing inftead of wreftling and drinking. Several fmall fields, or different parts of 
a Jarge one, were provided with mufic, diftin-guifhcd by flags, and appropriated to 
the feveral clafles of dancers—one for the peafants, another for the bourgeois, and a 
third for the higher orders. The young people danced beneath the ardour of a July fun, 
while the old looked on and regaled themfelves with beer, cyder, and gingerbread. I 
was always much pleafed with this village feftivity: it gratified my mind more than 
felecr. and expenfive amufements, be-caufe it was general, and within the power of 
all who chofe to partake of it; and the little diftinction of rank which was preferved, 
far from diminifhing the pleafure of any, added, I am certain, to the freedom of all. By 
mixing with thofe only of her own clafs, the Payfanne was fpared the temptation of 
envying the pink ribbons of the Bourgeoife, who in her turn was not difturbed by an 
immediate rivalfhip with the fafh and plumes of the provincial belle. But this cuftom 
is now much on the decline. The young women avoid occafions where an inebriated 
foldier may offer himfelf as her partner in the dance, and her refufal be attended with 
infult to herfelf, and danger to thofe who protect her; and as this licence is nearly as 
offenfive to the decent Bourgeoife as to the female of higher condition, this fort of 
fete will moll probably be entirely abandoned. 

The people here all dance much better than 

The head-drefs of the French Payfanne is uniformly a fmall cap, without ribbon 
or ornament of any kind, except in that part of Normandy which is called the Pays 
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de Caux, where the Payfanncs wear a particular kind of head drefs, ornamented with 
filver. f 

c 2 thofe thofe of the fame rank in England, but this national accomplifhment is 
not inftinctive: for though few of the laborious clafs have been taught to read, there 
are fcarcely any fo poor as not to beftow three livres for a quarters in-ftruction from a 
dancing matter; and with this three months noviciate they become qualified to dance 
through the reft of their lives. 

The rage for emigration, and the approach of the Auftrians have occafioned many 
reftric-tions on travelling, efpecially near the fea-coaft or frontiers. No perfon can 
pafs through a town without a paflport from the municipality he refides in, fpecifying 
his age, the place of his birth, his deftination, the height of his perfon, and the features 
of his face. The 

Marquis de C entered the town yefter- day, and at the gate prefented his paflport as 
ufual: the guard looked at the paffport, and in a high tone demanded his name, whence 
he came, and where he was going. M. de C referred him to the paflport, and fufpecting 
the man could not read, perfifted in refuting to give a verbal account of himfelf, but 
with much civility prefled the perufal of the paflport; adding, that if it was informal, 
Monfieur might write to the municipality that granted it. The man, man, however, did 
not approve of the jeft, and took the Marquis before the municipality, who fentenced 
him to a months imprifonment for his pleafantry. 

The French are becoming very grave, and a bon-mot will not now, as formerly, 
fave a mans life.—I do not remember to have feen in any Englifh print an anecdote on 
this fubject:, which at once marks the levity of the Parifians, and the wit and prefence 
of mind of the Abbe Maury.—At the beginning of the revolution, when the people 
were very much incenfed againft the Abbe, he was one day, on quitting the Aflembly, 
furrounded by an enraged mob, who feized on him, and were hurrying him away to 
execution, amidft the univerfal cry of a la lanterns! a la lanterns! The Abbe, with 
much coolnefs and good humour, turned to thofe neareft him, " Eh bien mes amis et 
quand je. ferois a la lanterne, en verriez vous plus clairf" Thofe who held him were 
difarmed, the bon-mot flew through the croud, and the Abbe elcaped while they were 
applauding it. 1 have nothing to offer after this trait which is worthy of fucceeding it, 
but will add that I ant always Yours. 

c 3 Our 

July 24. 

revolution-sera has paffed tranquilly in the provinces, and with lefs turbulence at 
Paris than was expected. I confign to the Gazette-writers thofe long defcriptions that 
defcribe nothing, and leave the mind as unfatisfied as the eye. I content myfelf with 
obferving only, that the ceremony here was gay, impreffive, and animating. I indeed 
have often remarked, that the works of nature are better defcribed than thofe of art. 
The fcenes of nature, though varied, are uniform; while the productions of art are 
fubject to the caprices of whim, and the viciffitudes of tafte. A rock, a wood, or a 
valley, however the fcenery may be diver-fified, always conveys a perfect and dirr. 
inct image to the mind; but a temple, an altar, a palace, or a pavilion, requires a detail, 
minute even to tedioufnefs, which, after all, gives but an imperfect notion of the object. 
[have as often read defcriptions of the Vatican, as of the Bay of Naples; yet I recollect 
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little of the former, while the latter feems almoft familiar to me.—Many are ftrongly 
imprefted with the fcenery of Miltons Paradife, who have but con-fufed ideas of the 
fplendour of Pandemonium. 

The The defcriptions, however, are equally minute, and the poetry of both is 
beautiful. 

But to return to this country, which is not abfolutely a Paradife, and I hope will 
not become a Pandemonium—the ceremony I have been alluding to, though really 
interefting, is by no means to be confidered as a proof that the ardour for liberty 
increafes: on the contrary, in proportion as thefe fetes become more frequent, the 
enthufiafm which they excite feems to diminifh. " For ever mark, Lucilius, when 
Love begins to ficken and decline, it ufeth an enforced ceremony." When there were 
no federations, the people were more united. The planting trees of liberty feems to 
have damped the fpirit of freedom; andfince there has been a decree for wearing: the 
national colours, 

they are more the marks of obedience than proofs of affection.—I cannot pretend 
to decide whether the leaders of the people find their followers lefs warm than they 
were, and think it neceflary to Simulate them by thefe Ihows, or whether the Ihows 
themfelves, by too frequent repetition, have rendered the people indifferent about the 
objects of them.—Perhaps both thefe fuppofi-tions are true. The French are volatile 
and material; they are not very capable of attach- c 4 ment ment to principles. External 
objects are re-quifite for them, even in a flight degree; and the momentary enthufiafm 
that is obtained by affecting their fenfes fubfides with the conclu-fion of a favourite 
air, or the end of a gaudy proceffion. 

The Jacobin party are daily gaining ground; and fince they have forced a miniftry 
of their own on the King, their triumph has become ftill more infolent and decifive.— 
A ftorm is faid to be hovering over us, which I think of with dread, and cannot 
communicate with fafety—"Heaven fquare the trial of thofe who are implicated, to 
their proportioned ftrength!" Adieu. 

Auguft 4. 

Mufl repeat to you, that I have no talent for defcription; and, having feldom been 
able to profit by the defcriptions of others, I am mo-deft enough not willingly to attempt 
one my-lelf. But, as you obferve, the ceremony of a federation, though familiar to me, 
is not fo to my Englifh friends; I therefore obey your commands, though certain of not 
fucceeding fo as to to gratify your curiofity in the manner you too partially expect. 

The temple where the ceremony was performed, was erected in an open fpace, 
well chofen both for convenience and effect. In a large circle on this fpot, twelve 
pofts, between fifty and fixty feet high, were placed at equal diftances, except one 
larger, opening in front by way of entrance. On each alternate poft were faftened 
ivy, laurel, andc. fo as to form a thick body which entirely hid the fupport. Thefe 
greens were then fhorn (in the manner you fee in old fafhioned gardens) into the form 
of Doric columns, of dimenfions proportioned to their height. The intervening pofts 
were covered with white cloth, which was fo artificially folded, as exactly to refemble 
fluted pil-lafs—from the bafes of which afcended fpiral wreaths of flowers. The whole 
was connected.-at top by a bold feftoon of foliage, and the capital of each column 
was furmounted by a vafe of white lilies. In the middle of this temple was placed an 
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altar, hung round with lilies, and on it was depofed the book of the conftitution. The 
approach to the altar was by a large ffight of fteps, covered with beautiful tapeftry. 

All 

All this having been arranged and decorated, (a work of feveral days,) the important 
sera was ufhered in by the firing of cannon, ringing of bells, and an appearance of 
buftle and hilarity not to be feen on any other occafion. About ten, the members of 
the diftrict, the munici-pality, and the judges in their habits of ceremony, met at the 
great church, and from thence proceeded to the altar of liberty. The troops of the line, 
the Garde Nationale of the town, and of all the furrounding communes, then arrived, 
with each their refpective mufic and colours, which (referving one only of the latter to 
diftinguifh them in the ranks) they planted round the altar. This done, they retired, and, 
forming a circle round the temple, left a large intermediate fpace free. A mafs was then 
celebrated with the moft perfect order and decency, and at the conclufion were read 
the rights of man and the conftitution. The troops, Garde Nationale, andc. were then 
addrefled by their refpective officers, the oath to be faithful to the nation, the law, and 
the King, was ad-miniftered: every fword was drawn, and every hat waved in the air; 
while all the bands of mufic joined in the favourite ftrain of fa ira—This was followed 
by crowning, with the civic wreaths hung round the altar, a number of people. people, 
who during the year had been inftru-mental in faving the lives of their fellow-citizens 
that had been endangered by drowning or other accidents. This honorary reward was 
accompanied by a pecuniary one, and a fraternal embrace from all the conftituted 
bodies. But this was not the graveft part of the ceremony. The magiftrates, however 
upright, were not all graceful, and the people, though they under-ftood the value of 
the money, did not that of the civic-wreaths, or the embraces; they therefore looked 
vacant enough during this part of the bufinefs, and grinned moft facetioufly when they 
began to examine the appearance of each other in their oaken crowns, and, I dare fay, 
thought the whole comical enough.—This is one trait of national pedantry. Becaufe 
the Romans awarded a civic wreath for an act of humanity, the French have adopted 
the cuftom; and decorate thus a foldier or a failor, who never heard of the Romans in 
his life, except in extracts from the New Teftament at mafs. 

But to return to our fete, of which I have only to add, that the magiftrates departed 
in the order they obferved in coming, and the troops and Garde Nationale filed off with 
their hats in the air, and with univerfal acclamations, to the found found of fa ira.— 
Things of this kind are not fufceptible of defcription. The detail may be uninterefting, 
while the general effect may have been impreffive. The fpirit of the fcene I have been 
endeavouring to recall feems to have evaporated under my pen; yet to the fpectator 
it was gay, elegant, and impofing. The day was fine, a brilliant fun glittered on the 
banners, and a gentle breeze gave them motion; while the fatisfied countenances of 
the people added fpirit and animation to the whole. 

I muft remark to you, that devots, and determined ariftocrates, never attend on 
thefe oc-cafions. The piety of the one is fhocked at a mafs by a prieft who has taken 
the oaths, and the pride of the other is not yet reconciled to confufion of ranks and 
popular feftivities. I afked a woman who brings us fruit every day, why fhe had not 
come on the fourteenth as ufual. She told me fhe did not come to the town, a caufe 
de la federation—vous etes ariflo-crate done?—Ah, man Dieu non-¢e rieft pas que je 
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fuis arijlocrate, ou democrats, mais que jefuis Cbretienns" This is an inftance, among 
many others I could produce, that our legiflators have been wrong, in connecting any 
change of the national religion with the revolution. I am 

every day convinced, that this and the affignats are the great caufes of the alienation 
vifible in many who were once the warmeft patriots. 

Adieu: do not envy us our fetes and ceremonies, while you enjoy a conftitution 
which requires no oath to make you cherifh it; and a national liberty, which is felt and 
valued without the aid of extrinfic decoration. Yours. 

Auguft 15. 

JL HE confirmation and horror of which I have been partaker, will more than 
apologize for my filence. It is impoffible for any one, however unconnected with the 
country, not to feel an intereft in its prefent calamities, and to regret them. I have little 
courage to write even now, and you muft pardon me if my letter fhould bear marks 
of the general depreffion. All but the faction are grieved and indignant at the Kings 
depofition; but this grief is without energy, and this indignation filent. The par-tizans 
of the old government, and the friends of the new, are equally enraged; but they have 
no union, are fufpicious of each other, and are finking under the ftupor of defpair, 
when they Ihould be preparing for revenge.—It would not 

be eafy to defcribe our Situation during the Ias week. The ineffectual efforts of 
La Fayette, and the violences occafioned by them, had prepared us for fomething flill 
more ferious. On the ninth, we had a letter from one of the re-prefentatives for this 
department, ftrongly ex-preffive of his apprehenfions for the morrow, but promifing 
to write if he furvived it. The day, on which we expected news, came, but no poft, no 
papers, no diligence, nor any means of information. The fucceeding night we fat up, 
expecting letters by the poft: ftill, however, none arrived; and the courier only paffed 
haftily through, giving no detail, but that Paris was a. feu et a Jang. At length, after 
paffing two days and nights in this dreadful fufpence, we received certain intelligence 
which even exceeded our fears.—It is needlefs to repeat the horrors that have been 
perpetrated. The accounts muft, ere now, have reached you. Our reprefentative, 
as he feemed to expect, was fo ill treated as to be unable to write: he was one of 
thofe who had voted the approval of La Fayettes conduct—all of whom were either 
maflacred, wounded, or intimidated; and, by-this means, a majority was procured to 
vote the depofition of the King. The party allow, by their own accounts, eight thoufand 
perfons to liave perifhed on this occafion; but the number is fuppofed to be much more 
confiderable. No papers are publifhed at prefent except thofe whofe editors, being 
members of the Affembly, and either agents or inftigators of the maflacres, are, of 
courfe, interefted in concealing or palliating them.—Mr. de has juft now taken up one 
of thefe atrocious journals, and exclaims, with tears ftarting from his eyes, " on a 
abattu laftatue Henri quatret The facking of Rome by the Goths offers no picture equal 
to the licentioufnefs and barbarity committed in a country which calls itfelf the moft 
enlightened in Europe.—But, inftead of recording thefe horrors, I will fill up my paper 
with the Choeur Bearnais. It was publifhed fometime ago in a periodical periodical 
work, (written with great fpirit and talents,) called " The Adls of the Apoftles," 

Chceur Bearnais. 

"Un troubadour Bearnais, 
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"Les yeux inondes de larmes, 

"A fes montagnatds 

"Chantoit ce refrein fource dalarmes— 

"Louis le fils dhenri 

"Eft prifonnier dans Paris! 

"II a tremble pour les jours 
"De ia compagne cherie 
"Qui na trouve de fecours 
"Que dans fa propre energie; 

"Elle fuit le fils dhenri 
"Dans les prifons de Paris. 

and, 

"duel crime ont ils done commis 
"Pour etre enchaines de rneme? 
"Du peuple ils font les amis, 

"Le peuple veut il quon laime, 
"Quand il met le fils dhenri 
"Dans les prifons de Paris? 

"Le Dauphin, ce fils cheri, 

"Qui feul fait notre efperance, 

"De pleurs fera done nourri; 

"Les Berceaux quon donne en France 

"Aux enfans de notre Henri 

"Sont les prifons de Paris. 

"II a vu couler le fang 

"De ce garde fidele, 

"Qui vient doffrir en mourant 

"Aux Frangais un beau modelej 

"Mais Louis le fils dhenri 

"Eft prifonnier dans Paris. 

"II neft fi trifle appareil 

"Qui du refpecl nous degage, 

"Les feux ardens du Soleil 

"Savent percer le nuage: 

"Le prifonnier de Paris 

"Eft toujours le fils dhenri. 

"Frangais, trop ingrats Frangais 
"Rendez le Roi a fa compagne, 
"Ceft le bien du Bearnais, 

"Ceft lenfant de la Montagne; 
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and; I believe, has not yet appeared in England. The fituation of the King gives 
a peculiar intereft to thefe llanzas, which, merely as a poetical compofition, are very 
beautiful. I have often attempted to tranflate them, but have always found it impoffible 
to preferve the effedt and fimplicity of the original. They are fet to a little plaintive air 


very happily characteriftie of the words; 
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Perhaps I fhall not write to you again from hence, as we depart for A on Tuefday 
next. 

A change of feene will diffipate a little the ferioufnefs we have contracted during 
the late 

"Le bonheur qu avoit Henri 
Nous lafturons a Louis. 

"Chez vouz |homme a de fes droits 
"Recouvre le noble ufage, 

"Et vous oppri mez vos rois, 
"Ah! quel injufte partage! 
Le peuple ell libre et Louis 
"Eft prifonnier dans Paris. 

"Au pied de ce monument 

"Ou le bon Henri refpire 

"Pourquoi lairain foudroyant? 

"Ah lon veut qu Henri confpire 

"Lui meme contre Ion fils 

"Dans les prifons de Paris." 

. vol. i. D events. 

events. If I were determined to indulge grief or melancholy, I would never remove 
from the fpot where I had formed the refolution. Mart is a proud animal even when op- 
prefled by mif-fortune. He feeks for his tranquillity in reafon and reflection; whereas, 
a poft-chaife and four, or even a hard-trotting horfe, is worth all the philofophy in the 
world.—But if, as I obferved before, one is determined againft confolation, one cannot 
do better than ftay at home, and reafon and philofophize. 

Adieu:—the fituation of my friends in this country makes me think of England with 
plea-fure and refpect; and I fhall conclude with a very homely couplet, which, after 
all the fa-fhionable liberality of modern traveller contains a great deal of truth: 

"Araongft mankind 

"We neer ftiall find 

"The worth we left at home." 

Yours, Sec. 

THE Auguft 22. 

JL HE hour is paft, in which, if the Kings friends had exerted themfelves, they 
might have procured a movement in his favour. The people were at firft amazed, then 
grieved; but the national philofophy already begins to operate, and they will fink into 
indifference, till again awakened by fome new calamity. The leaders of the faction 
do not, however, entirely depend either on the fupinenefs of their adverfa-ries, or the 
fubmiffion of the people. Money is diftributed arhongft the idle and indigent, and 
agents are nightly employed in the public houfes to comment on newfpapers, written 
for the pufpofe to blacken the King and exalt the patriotifm of the party who have 
dethroned him. Much ufe haslikewife been made of the advances of. the Pruffians 
towards Champagne, and the ufual mummery of ceremony has not been wanting. 
Robefpierre, in a burft of extemporary energy, prevlou/ly ftudied, has declared the 
country in danger. The declaration. has been echoed by all the departments, and 
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proclaimed to the people with much folemnity. We were not behind hand in the 
ceremonial of the bufinefs, though, fomehow, the effect was not fo ferious and impofing 
as one could have 

D a xvifhed wifhed on fuch an occafion. A fmart flag, with the words " Citizens, 
the country is in danger," was prepared; the judges and the municipality were in their 
coftume, the troops and Garde Nationale under arms, and an orator, furrounded by this 
cortege, harangued in the principal parts of the town on the text of the banner which 
waved before him. 

All this was very well; but, unfortunately, in order to diftinguifh the orator amidft 
the croud, it was determined he fhould harangue on horfetack._Now here arofe a 
difficulty which all the ardour of patriotifm was not able to furmount; The French 
are in general but indifferent equeftrians; and it to happened that, in our municipality, 
thofe who could fpeak could not ride, and thofe who could ride could not fpeak. At 
length, however, after much debating, it was determined that arms fhould yield to 
the gown, or, rather, the horfe to the orator—with this precaution, that the monture. 
fhould be properly fecured, by an attendant to hold the bridle. Under this fafeguard, 
the rhetorician iffued forth, and the firft part of the fpeech was performed without 
accident; but when, by way of relieving the declaimer, the whole military band began 
to flourifh a ira+ the the horfe, even more patriotic than his rider, curvetted and twifted 
with fo much animation, that however the fpectators might be delighted, the orator 
was far from participating in their fatisfaction. After all this, the fpeech was to be 
finifhed, and the filence of the mufic did not immediately tranquilize the animal. The 
orators eye wandered from the paper that contained his fpeech, with wiftful glances 
towards the mane; the fervor of his indignation againft the Auftrians was frequently 
calmed by the involuntary frifkings he was obliged to fubmit to; and at the very crifis 
of the emphatic declaration, he feemed much lefs occupied by his countrys danger 
than his own.—The people, who were highly amufed, I dare fay, conceived the whole 
ceremony to be a rejoicing, and at every repetition that the country was in danger, 
joined with great glee in the chorus of fa ira. Many of the fpectators, I believe, had 
for fome time been convinced of the danger that threatened the country, and did not 
fuppofe it 

The oration confifted of feveral parts, each ending with 3 kind of burden of " 
Citoyens la patrie eft en danger;" and the arrangers of the ceremony had not feleeled 
appropriate jnufic: fo that the band, who had been accuftomed to play nothing elfe on 
public occafions, ftruck up fa ira at every kc. laration that the country was in danger! 

D 3 much much incrcafed by the events of the war; others were pleafed with a 
fhow, without troubling themfelves about the occafion of it; and the mafs, except 
when rouzed to attention by their favourite air, or the exhibitions of the equef-trian 
orator, looked on with vacant ftupidity—This tremendous flag is now fufpended from 
a window of the Hotel de Ville, where it is to remain until the infcription it wears fhall 
no longer be true; and I heartily wifh, the diftrefles of the country may not be more 
durable than the texture on which they are proclaimed. 

* Our journey is fixed for to-morrow, and all the morning has been pafted in atten- 
dance for our paftports.—This affair is not fo quickly dif-patched as you may imagine. 
The French are, indeed, faid to be a very lively people, but we miftake their volubility 
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for vivacity; for in their public offices, their fhops, and in any tranf-aclion of bufinefs, 
no people on earth can be more tedious—they are flow, irregular, and loquacious; and 
a retail Englifh Quaker, with all his formalities, would difpofe of half his ftock in lefs 
time than you can purchafe a three fols ftamp from a brifk French Commis. You may 
therefore conceive, that this official por-. traiture traiture of fo many females was a 
work of time, and not very pleafant to the originals. The delicacy of an Englifhman 
may be Ihocked at the idea of examining and regiftering a ladys features one after 
another, like the articles of a bill of lading; but the cold and fyftematic gallantry of 
a Frenchman is not fo fcrupulous.—The officer, however, who is employed for this 
purpofe here, is civil, and I fufpected the infinity of my nofe, and the acutenefs of 
Mad. 

de s chin, might have difconcerted him; but he extricated himfelf very decently. 
My nofe is enrolled in the order of aquilines, and the old ladys chin pared off to a" 
menton un peupoiniu" 

The carriages are ordered for feven to-morrow. Recollecl, that feven females, with 
all their appointments, are to occupy them, and then calculate the hour I fhall begin 
increafing my diftance from England and my friends. I fhall not do it without regret; 
yet perhaps you will be lefs inclined to pity me than the unfortunate wights who are to 
efcort us. A journey of an hundred miles, with French horfes, French carriages, French 
harnefs, and fuch an unreafonable female charge, is, I confefs, in great humility, not 
to be ventured on with 

out a moft determined patience.—I fhall write to you on our arrival at Arras; and 
am, till then, at all times, and in all places, Yours. 

Hefdia. 

E arrived here laft night, notwithftanding the difficulties of our firft fetting out, in 
tolerable time; but I have gained fo little in point of repofe, that I might as well have 
continued my journey. We are lodged at an inn which, though large and the beft in 
the town, is fo dif-guftingly filthy, that I could not determine to undrefs myfelf, and 
am now up and fcribbling, till my companions fhall be ready. Our embarkatlon will, 
I forefee, be a work of time and labour; for my friend, Mad. de, befides the ufual 
attendants on a French woman, a femme de chambre and a lap dog, travels with feveral 
cages of canary birds, fome pots of curious exotics, and a favourite cat; all of which 
muft be difpofed of fo as to produce no intef-tine commotions during the journey. 
Now if you connder the nature of thefe fellow-travellers, you will allow it not fo eafy 
a matter as may at lirft be fuppofed, efpecially as their fair miftrefs will hot allow any 
of them to be placed in anr 

Other other carriage than her own.—A fray happened yefterday between the cat and 
the dog, during which the birds were overfet, and plants broken. 

Poor M. de, with a fort of rueful good nature, feparated the combatants, reftored 
order, and was obliged to purchafe peace by charging himfelf with the care of the 
aggreffor. 

I fhould not have dwelt fo long on thefe trifling occurrences, but that they are 
charadter-iftic. In England, this paffion for animals is chiefly confined to old maids, 
but here it is general. Almoft every woman, however numerous her family, has a 
nurfery of birds, an angola, and two or three lap dogs, who fhare her cares with her 
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hufband and children. The dogs have all romantic names, and are enquired after 
with fo much folicitdéde when they do not make one in a vifit, that I was fome time 
before I difcovered that Nina and Rofine were not the young ladies of the family. I 
do not remember to have feen any Ixufband, however mafter of his houfe in other 
refpecls, daring enough to difplace a favourite animal, even though it occupied the 
only vnezntfauteuil. 

The entrance into Artois from Picardy, though confounded by the new divifion, 
is fufficjently fufficicntly marked by a higher cultivation, and a more fertile foil. 
The whole country we have parted is agreeable, but uniform; the roads are good, and 
planted on each fide with trees, moftlyelms, except here and there forne rows of poplar 
or apple. Theland is all open, and fown in divifions of corn, carrots, potatoes, tobacco, 
and poppies—of which laft they make a courfe kind of oil for the ufe of painters. The 
country is entirely flat, and the view every where bounded by woods interfperfed with 
villages, whofe little fpires peeping through the trees have a very pleafing effect:. 

The people of Artois are faid to be highly fuperftitious, and we have already paffed 
a number of fmall chapels and croffes, creeted by the road fide, and furrounded by 
tufts of trees. Thefe are the inventions of a miftaken piety; yet are they not entirely 
without their ufe, and I cannot help regarding them with more complacence than a 
rigid Proteftant might think allowable. The weary traveller here finds fhcker from a 
mid-day fun, and folaces his mind while he repofes his body. The glittering equipage 
rolls by—he recalls the painful fteps he has paft, anticipates thofe which yet remain, 
and perhaps is tempted to repine; but when he turns his eye on the crofs of Him 
who has promifed a recompence to the fufferers of this world, he checks the figh of 
envy, forgets the luxury which excited it, and purfues his way with re-fignation. The 
Proteftant religion profcribes, and the character of the Englifh renders un-neceffary, 
thefe feafible objedls of devotion; but I have been always of opinion, that the levity of 
the French in general would make them incapable of perfevering in a form of worfhip 
equally abftratfted and rational. The Spaniards, and even the Italians, might abolifh 
their croffes and images, and yet preferve their Chriftianity; but if the French ceafed 
to be bigots, they would become atheifts. 

This is a fmall fortified town, though not of ftrength to offer any refiftance to 
artillery. Its proximity to the frontier, and the dread of the Auftrians, make the 
inhabitants very patriotic. We were furrounded by a great croud of people on our 
arrival, who had fome fufpicion that we were emigrating; however, as foon as our 
paffports were examined and declared legal, they retired very peaceably. 

The approach of the enemy keeps up the fpirit of the people, and, notwithftanding 
their diffatisfaction, diffatisfaandion at the late events, they have not yet felt the 
change of their government fufficiently to defire the invafion of an Auftrian army. 
Every village, every cottage, hailed us with the try of vhe la nation! The cabaret 
invites you to drink beer a la nation, and offers you lodging a la nation—the chandlers 
fhop fells you fnuff and hair powder a la nation—and there are even patriotic barbers 
whofe figns inform you, that you may be fhaved and have your teeth drawn a la 
nation! Thefe are ac"Is of patriotifm one cannot reafonably object to; but the frequent 
and tedious examination of ones. paffports by people who cant read, is not quite 
fo inoffenlive, and I fometimes lofe my patience. A very vigilant Garde Rationale 
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yef-terday, after fpelling my paffport over for ten minutes, objected that it was not 
a good one. J maintained that it was; and feeling a momentary importance at the 
recollection of my country, added, in an afluring tone, " et (Tailleurs je. ms Anglaife 
et par confequent Hire (Taller oa-bon nipfemble" The man ftared, but admitted. my 
argument, and we pafled on. 

My room door is half open, and gives me a proppec! into that of Mad. de L, which 
is on the oppofite fide of the paflage. She his not hot yet put on her cap, but her grey 
hair is profufely powdered; and with no other garments than a fhort under petticoat 
and a corfet, fhe ftands for the edification of all who pafs, putting on her rouge with 
a ftick and a bundle of cotton tied to the end of it—All travellers agree in defcribing 
great indelicacy to the French women; yet I have feen no accounts which exaggerate 
it, and fcarce any that have not been more favourable than a ftrict adherence to truth 
might juftify. This inattradlive part of the female national character is not confined to 
the lower or middling claffes of life; and an Englifh woman is as likely to be put to 
the blufh in the boudoir of a Marquife, as in the fhop of the grifette, which lerves alfo 
for her dreffing room. 

If I am not too idle, or too much amufed, you will foon be informed of my arri ral 
at Arras; but though I mould neglect to write, be perfuaded I fhall never ceafe to be, 
with affection and efteem, Yours, andc. 

The 

Arras, Augutt. 

JL H E appearance of Arras is not bufy in proportion to its population, becaufe its 
population is not equal to its extent; and as it is a large, without being a commercial 
town, it rather offers a view of the tranquil enjoyment of wealth, than of the buftle and 
activity by which it is procured. The ftreets are moftly narrow and ill paved and the 
fhops look heavy and mean; but the hotels, which chiefly occupy the low town, are 
large and numerous. What is called la Petite Place, is really very large, and fmall only 
in comparifon of the great one, which, I believe, is the largeft in France. It is, indeed, 
ah immenfe quadrangle-the houfes are in the Spanifh form, and it has an arcade all 
round it. The Spaniards, by whom it was built, forgot, probably, that this kind of 
flicker would not be fo defirable here as in their own climate. The manufacture of 
tapeftry, which a fingle line of Shakfpeare has immortalized, and affociated with the 
mirthful image of his fat Knight, has fallen into decay. The manufactures of linen and 
woollen are but in-confiderable; and one, which exifted till lately, of a very durable 
porcelain, is totally neglected. The principal article of commerce is lace., lace, which 
is made here in great quantities. The people of all ages, from five years old to feventy, 
are employed in this delicate fabrick. In fine weather you will fee whole ftreets lined 
with females, each with her cufhion on her lap. The people of Arras are uncommonly 
dirty, and the lacemakers do not in this matter differ from their fellow citizens; yet 
at the door of a houfe, which, but for the furrounding ones, you would fuppofe the 
common receptacle of all the filth in the vicinage, is often feated a female arti-zan, 
whofe fingers are forming a point of un-blemifhed whitenefs. It is inconceivable how 
faft the bobbins move under their hands; and they feem to beftow fo little attention on 
their work, that it looks more like the amufement of idlenefs than an effort of induftry. 
I am no judge of the arguments of philofophers and politicians for and againft the ufe 
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of luxury in a ftate; but if it be allowable at all, much maybe faid in favour of this 
pleafing article of it4 Children may be taught to make it at a very early age, and they 
can work at home u/i-der the infpection of their parents, which is certainly preferable 
to crouding together in manufactories, where their health is injured, and their morals 
are corrupted. 

By requiring no more implements than about five fhillings will purchafe, a lace- 
maker is not dependent on the fhopkeeper, nor the head of a manufactory. All who 
choofe to work have It within their own power, and can difpofe of the produce of their 
labour, without being at the mercy of an avaricious employer; for though a tolerable 
good workwoman can gain a decent livelihood by felling to the fhops, yet the profit of 
the retailer is fo great, that if he rejected a piece of lace, or refufed to give a reafonable 
price for it, a certain fale would be found with the individual confumer: and it is a 
proof of the independence of this employ, that no one will at prefent difpofe of her 
work for paper, and it ftill continues to be paid for in money. Another argument in 
favour of encouraging lace-making is, that it cannot be ufurped by men: you may 
have men-milliners, men-man-tuamakers, and even ladys valets, but you cannot well 
fafhion the clumfy and inflexible fingers of man to lace-making. We import great 
quantities of lace from this country, yet I imagine we might, by attention, be enabled 
to fupply other countries, inftead of purchafing abroad ourfelves. The art of fpinning 
is daily improving in England; and if thread fuf-fkiently fine can be manufactured, 
there is no reafon reafon why we fhould not equal our neighbours in the beauty of this 
article The hands of Englifh women are more delicate than thofe of the French; and 
our climate is much the fame as that of Bruftels, Arras, Lifle, andc. where the fineft 
lace is made. ? 

The population of Arras is eftimated at about twenty-five thoufand fouls, though 
many people tell me it is greater. It has, however, been lately much thinned by 
emigration, fuppreffion of convents, and the decline of trade, occa-fioned by the 
abfence of fo many rich inhabitants —The Jacobins are here become very formidable: 
they have taken pofleffion of a church for their meetings, and, from being the ridicule, 
are become the terror of all moderate peopld 

Yefterday was appointed for taking the hew oath of liberty and equality. I did not 
fee the ceremony, as the town was in mueh confufion, and it was deemed unfafe to 
be from home. I underftand it was attended only by the very re-fufe of the people, 
and that, as a. gallantiric analogue, the prefident of the department gave his arm to 
Madame Duchene, who fells apples in a cellar, and is Prefidente of the Jacobin 

Vol. r. E club. 

club. It is, however, reported to-day, that fhe is in difgrace with the fociety for 
her con-defcenfion; and her parading the town with a man of forty thoufand livres 
a year is thought to be too great a compliment to the ariftocracy of riches; fo that 
Monf. le Prefidents political gallantry has availed him nothing. He has de-bafed, and 
made himfelf the ridicule of the Arif-tocrates and Conftitutionalifts, without paying 
his court, as he intended, to the popular faction. I would always wifh it to happen fo 
to thofe who offer up incenfe to the mob. As human beings, as ones fellow creatures, 
the poor and uninformed have a claim to our affection and benevolence, but when 
they become legiflators, they are ab-furd and contemptible tyrant-A propos—we were 
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obliged to acknowledge this new fove-reignty by illuminating the houfe on the occa- 
lion; and this was not ordered by nocturnal vociferation, as in England, but by a regular 
command from an officer deputed for that pur-pofe. 

I am concerned to fee the people accuftomed to take a number of incompatible 
oaths with indifference: it neither will nor can come to any good; and I am ready 
to exclaim with Juliet, "Swear not at all." Or, if ye muft fwear, fwear, quarrel not 
with the Pope, that your confciences may at leaft be relieved by difpen-fations and 
indulgences. 

To-morrow we go to Lifle, notwithftanding the report that it has already been fum- 
moned to furrender. You will fcarcely fuppofe it poffible, yet we find it difficult to 
learn the certainty of this, at the diftance of only thirty miles: but communication is 
much lefs frequent and eafy here than in England. I am not one of thofe unfortunate 
women who delight in war;" and, perhaps, the fight of this place, fo famous for its 
fortifications, will not be very amufing to me, nor furnifh much matter of communi- 
cation for my friends; but I fhall write, if it be only to affure you that I am not made 
prize of by the Auftrians. Yours, andc. 

. Lifle, Auguft: 

YOU reftlefs inlanders, who are continually racking imagination to perfect the art 
of moving from one place to another, and who can drop afleep in a carriage and wake 
at an hundred miles diftance, have no notion of all the difficulties of a days journey 
here. In the firfh E a place place, all the horfes of private perfons have been taken 
for the ufe of the army, and thofe for hire are conftantly employed in going to the 
camp-hence there is a difficulty of horfes. Then a French carriage is never in order, 
and in France a job is not to be done juft when you want it—fo that there is often a 
difficulty of vehicles. Then there is the difficulty of paft-ports, and the difficulty of 
gates, if you want to depart early. Then the difficulties of patching harnefs on the road, 
and, above all, the inflexible fangfroid of drivers. All thefe things confidered, you will 
not wonder that we came here a day after we intended, and arrived at night, when we 
ought to have arrived at noon. The carriage wanted a triffing repair, and we could get 
neither paflports nor horfes. The horfes were gone to the army, the municipality to the 
club, and the blackfmith was employed at the barracks in making a patriotic harangue 
to the foldiers.—But we at length furmounted all thefe obftacles, and reached this place 
laft night. 

The road between Arras and Lifle is equally rich with that we before pafled, but 
is much more diverfified. The plain of Lens is now fuch a fcene of fertility, that one 
forgets it has once been that of wgr and carnage. We endeavoured endeavoured to 
learn in the town whereabouts the column was erected that commemorates that famous 
battle, but no one feemed to know any thing of the matter. One, who, we flattered 
ourfelves, looked more intelligent than the reft, and whom we fuppofed might be an 
attorney, upon being afked for this fpot,— (where, added Mr. de, by way of affift- ing 
his memory, le Prince de Conde sejl battu Ji hen,)-replied, " Pour la lattaille je nenfais 
rien, mais pour le Prince de Conde il y a deja quelque terns qriileft emigrt—on le dit a 
Coblentz." After this we thought it in vain to make any farther enquiry, and continued 
our walk about the town., 
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Mr. P, who, according to French cuf- tom, had not breakfafted, took a fancy to 

ftop at a bakers fhop and buy a roll. The man be-ftowed fo much more civility on us 
than our two fols were worth, that I obferved, on quitting the fhop, I was fure he muft 
be an Arif- tocrate. Mr. P, who is a warm Confti- tutionalift, difputed the juftice of 
my inference, and we agreed to return, and learn the bakers political principles. After 
afking for 1648. 
E3. more more rolls, we accofted him with the ufual phrafe, " Ei vozts, Monfteur, votis 
etes bon pa triote"—" Ah man Dieu oui, (replied he) ilfuuf lien rttre aprefent"—Mr. P- 
admitted the mans tone of voice and countenance as good evidence, and acknowledged 
I was right.—It is certain that the French have taken it into their heads that coarfenefs of 
manners is a ne ceflary confequence of liberty, and that there is a kind of Uze nation in 
being too civil; fo that, in general, I think I can difcover the principles of fhopkeepers, 
even without the indications of a melancholy mien at the affignats, or lamentations on 
the times. 

The new doctrine of primeval equality has already made fome progrefs. At a fmall 
inn at Carvin, where, upon the aflurance that they had every thing in the world, we 
ftopped to dine, on my obferving they had laid more covers than were neceflary, the 
woman an-fwered, " Et les domeftiques, ne dinent Us f sf We told her not with us., 
and the plates were taken away; but we heard her muttering in the kitchen that fhe 
believed we were ariftocrata going to emigrate. She might imagine alfathat we were 
difficult to fatisfy, for we found it impoffible to dine, and left the houfe hungry, notwith 
optwithftanding there was " every thing in the world" in it. 

On the road between Carvin and Lifle we faw Dumourier, who is going to take the 
command of the army, and has now been vifiting the camp of Maulde. He appears to 
be under the middle fixe, about fifty years of age, with a. brown complexion, dark 
eyes, and an animated countenance. He was not originally diftinguifhed either by 
birth or fortune, and has arrived at his prefent fituation by a concurrence of fortuitous 
circumftances, by great and various talents, much addrefs, and a fpirit. of intrigue. 
He is now fupported by the prevailing party, and, I confefs, I could not regard with 
much complacence a man, whom the machinations of the Jacobins had forced into the 
miniftry, and whofe hypocritical and affected refignation has contributed to deceive 
the peo ple, and ruin the King. 

Lifle has all the air of a great town, and the mixture of commercial induftry and 
military occupation gives. it a very gay and populous appearance. The Lillois are 
highly patriotic, highly incenfed againft the Auftrians, and regard the approaching 
fiege with more contempt 

E4 than than apprehenfion. I afked the fervant who was making my bed this 
morning, how far the enemy was off. " Une lisue et denve ou deux liettes, a mains 
quils ne foient phis avarices de-puis bier" replied fhe, with the utmoft indif-. ference.—I 
own, I did not much approve of fuch a vicinage, and a view of the fortifications (which 
did not make the lefs impreffion, becaufe I did not underftand them,) was abfolutely 
ne-s ceflary to raife my drooping courage. 

« This morning was dedicated to vifiting the churches, citadel, and Collifee (a place 
of amufement in the manner of our Vauxhall); but all thefe things have been fo often 
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defer! bed by much abler pens, that I cannot modeftly pretend to add any thing on the 
fubject;. 

In the evening we were at the theatre, which is large and handfome; and the 
conftant refi-dence of a numerous garrifon enables it to entertain a very good fet of 
performers:—their operas in particular are extremely well got up. I faw Zemire et Azor. 
given better than at Drury lane.—In the farce, which was called Lc Fran-fois a Londres, 
was introduced a character they called that of an Englifhman (Jack Roaftbeef) who 
pays his addrefles to a noblemans daughter, ter, in a box coat, a large hat flouched over 
his eyes, and an oaken towel in his hand-in fhort, the whole figure exactly refembling 
that of a watchman. His converfation is grofs and farcaftic, interlarded with oaths, or 
relieved by fits of fallen taciturnity—fuch a lover as one may fuppofe, though rich, and 
the choice of the ladys father, makes no impreffion; and the author has flattered the 
national vanity by making the heroine give the preference to a French Marquis. Now 
there is no doubt but nine-tenths of the audience thought this a good portraiture of the 
Englim character, and en-joyed it with all the fatisfaction of confcious fuperiority.— 
Tke ignorance that prevails with regard to our manners and cuftoms, among a people 
fo near us, isfurprizing. It is true, that the noblefle who have vifited England with 
proper recommendations, and have been introduced to the beft fociety, do us juftice: 
the men of letters alfo, who, for party motives, extol every thing Englifh, have done 
us perhaps more than juftice. But I fpeak of the French in general, not the lower 
claftes only-but the gentry of the provinces, and even thofe who in other refpects have 
pretenfions to information. The fact is, living in England is expenfive: a Frenchman, 
whofe income here fupports him 

as a gentleman, goes over and finds all his habits of ceconomy infufficient to keep 
him from exceeding the limits he had prefcribed to himfelf. His decent lodging alone 
cofts him a great part of his revenue, and obliges him to be ftrictly parfimonious of the 
reft. This drives him to aflbciate chiefly with his own countrymen, to dine at obfcure 
coffee-houfes, and pay his court to operas-dancers. He fees, indeed, our theatres, our 
public walks, the outfide of our palaces, and the infide of churches: but this gives 
him no idea of the manners of the people in Superior life, or even of eafy fortune. 
Thus he goes home, and aflerts to his untravelled countrymen, that our King ajid 
nobility are ill lodged, our churches mean, and that the Englifh are barbarians, who 
dine without foup, ufe no napkins, and eat with their knives.—I have heard a gentleman 
of fome refpectability here obferve, that our ufual dinner was an im-rnenfe joint of 
meat half dreft, and a dim of vegetables fcarcely dreft at all—Upon queftion-ing him, 
I difcovered he had lodged in St. Martins Lane, had likewife boarded at a country 
attorneys, and dined at an ordinary at Margate. 

Some few weeks ago the Marquis de P- fet out from Paris in the diligence, and 
accom panied by his fervant, with a defign of emigrating. Their only fellow-traveller 
was an Englifhman, whom they frequently addrefled, and endeavoured to enter into 
converfation with; but he either remained filent, or gave them to underftand he was 
entirely ignorant of the. language. Under this perfuafion. the Marquis and his 
valet freely difcuffed their affairs, arranged their plan of emigration, and exprefled, 
with little ceremony, their political opinions.—At the end of their journey they were 
denounced by their companion, and conducted to prifon. The magiftrate who took the 
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information mentioned the circumftance when I happened to be prefent. Indignant at 
fuch an adl in an Englifhman, I enquired his name. You will judge of my furprize, 
when he affured me it was the Englifh ambaftador. I obferved to him, that it was not 
common for our ambafladors to travel in ftage-coaches: this, he faid, he knew; but that 
having reafon to fufpect the Marqujs, Monfieur [Ambafladeur had had the goodnefs. 
to have him watched, and had taken this journey on purpofe to detect him. It was not 
without much reafoning, and the evidence of a lady who had been in England long 
enough to fenovy the impoffibility of fuch a thing, that I would juftify Lord G from this 
piece of complai- fance fance to the Jacobins, and convince the worthy magiftrate he 
had been impofed upon: yet this man is the profeflbr of eloquence at a college, is the 
oracle of the Jacobin fociety, and may perhaps become a member of the Convention. 
This feems fo almoft incredibly abfurd, that J mould fear to repeat it, were it not 
known to many beftdes myfelf; but I think I may venture to pronounce, from my own 
obfervation, and that of others, whofe judgment, and occafions of exercifing it, give 
weight to their opinions, that the generality of the French who have read a little are 
mere pedants, nearly unacquainted with modern nations, their commercial and po-; 
litical relations, their internal laws, characters, or manners. Their ftudies are chiefly 
confined to Roll in and Plutarch, the deiftical works of Voltaire, and the vifionary 
politics of Jean Jaques. Hence they amufe their hearers with allufions to Caefar and 
Lycurgus, the Rubicon, and Thermopylae. Hence they pretend to be too enlightened 
for belief, and defpife all governments not founded on the contrat facial, or the - 
profeflion de fot. They are an age removed from the ufeful literature and general 
information of the middle clafles in our own country-they talk familiarly of Sparta 
and Lacedemon, and have about the fame idea of Ruffia as they have of Caffraria. 
Yours. 

( MARRIED 

Lifle. 

"MARRIED to another, and that before thofe fhoes were old with which file 
followed my poor father to the grave."—There is fearcely any circumftance or fituation, 
in which, if ones memory were good, one fhould not be mentally quoting Shakfpeare. 
I have juft now been whifpering the above, as I pafled the altar of liberty, which ftill 
remains on the Grand Place. But " a month, a little month" ago, on this altar the French 
fwore to maintain the conftitution, and to be faithful to the law and the King; yet this 
conftitution is no more, the laws are violated, the King is dethroned, and the altar is 
now only a monument of levity and perjury, which they have not feeling enough to 
remove. 

The Auftrians are daily expected to befiege this place, and they may deftroy, but 
they will not take it. I do not, as you may fuppofe, venture to fpeak fo decifively in 
a military point of view—I know as little as poffible of the excellencies of Vauban, or 
the adequacy of the garrifon; but I draw my inference from the fpirit of enthufiafm 
which prevails among the inhabitants of every clafs—every individual feems feems 
to partake of it: the ftreets refound with patriotic acclamations, patriotic fongs, war, 
and defiance.—Nothing can be more animating than the theatre. Every allufion to the 
Au-firians, every fong or fentence expreffive of determined refiftance, is followed by 
burfts of aflent, eafily diftinguifhable not to be the effort of party, but the fentiment 
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of the people in general. There are, doubtlefs, here, as in all other places, party 
diftenfions; but the threatened fiege feems at leaft to have united all for their common 
defence: they know that a bomb makes no diftinction between Feuillans, Jacobins, 
or Ariftocrates, and neither are fo anxious to deftroy the other, when it is only to be 
done at fuch a rifle to themfelves. I am even willing to hope that fomething better 
than mere felfifh-nefs has a fhare in their uniting to preferve one of the fineft, and, in 
every fenfe, one. of the moft interefting towns in France. 

Lifle, Saturday.- 

E are juft on our departure for Arras, where, I fear, we fhall fcarcely arrive before the 
gates are-fhut. We have been detained here much beyond our time, by a oreumftance 
infinitely finitely Shocking, though, in fact, not properly a fubject: of regret. One of the 
aflaffins of General Dillon was this morning guillotined before the hotel where we are 
lodged.—I did not, as you will conclude, fee the operation; but the mere circumftance 
of knowing the moment it was performed, and being fo near it, has much unhinged me. 
The man, however, deferved his fate, and fuch an example was particularly neceffary 
at this time, when we are without a government, and the laws are relaxed. The mere 
privation of life is, perhaps more quickly effectied by this inftrument than by any other 
means; but when we recollect that the preparation for, and apprehenfion of, death, 
conftitute its greateft terrors; that a human hand muft give motion to the guillotine 
as well as to the axe; and that either accuftoms a people, already fanguinary, to the 
fight of blood, I think little is gained by the invention. It was imagined by a Monf. 
Guillotin, a phyfician of Paris, and member of the Conftituent Afiem-bly. The original 
defign feems not fo much to fpare pain to the criminal, as obloquy to the executioner. 
I, however, perceive little difference between a mans directing a guillotine, or tying a 
rope; and I believe the people are of the lame opinion, They will never feo any 

4 any thing but a bourreau in the man whbfe province it is to execute the fentence 
of the laws, whatever name he may be called by, of whatever inftrument he may make 
llfe of.—I have concluded this letter with a very un-pleafant fubjec"t, but my pen is 
guided by cir cumftances, and I do not invent, but communi cate—Adieu. Yours, andc. 

Arras, September I, 

All AD I been accompanied by an antiquary this morning, his fenfibility would 
have been feverely exefcifed; for even I, whofe refpect for antiquity is not fcientific, 
could not help lamenting the modern rage for devaftation which has feized the French. 
They are removing all " the time-honoured figures" of the cathedral, and painting its 
maffive fupporters in the ftyle of a ball-room. The elaborate un-touthnefs of ancient 
fculpture is not, indeed, very beautiful j yet I have often fancied there was fomething 
more fimply pathetic in the auk-ward effigy of an hero kneeling amidft his trophies, 
or a regal pair with their fupplicating hands and furrounding offspring, than in the 
graceful figures and poetic allegories of the modern artift. The humble intreaty to 
the reader reader to (praye for the foule of the departed," is not very elegant—yet is 
it better calculated to recal the wanderings of morality, than the flattering epitaph, a 
fame hovering in the air, or the fufpended wreath of the remunerating angel. But I 
moralize in vain—-the rage of thefe new Goths is inexorable: they feem fo-licitous to 
deftroy every veftige of civilization, left the people mould remember they have not 
always been barbarians. 
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After obtaining an order from the municipality, we went to fee the gardens and 
palace of the Bimop/ who has emigrated. The garden has nothing very remarkable, 
but is large and well laid out, according to the old ftyle. It forms a very agreeable 
walk, and, when the Bi-fhop pofleft it, was open for the enjoyment of the inhabitants, 
but it is now fhut up and in dif-order. The houfe is plain, and fubftantially furnifhed, 
and exhibits no appearance of unbecoming luxury. The whole is now the property 
of the nation, and will foon be difpofed of—I could not help feeling a fenfation of 
melancholy as we walked over the apartments. Every thing is marked in an inventor), 
juft as left; and an air of arrangement and refidence leads one to reflect, that the owner 
did not 

Vol. i. F imagine imagine at his departure he was quitting it perhaps for ever. 
I am not partial to the original emigrants, yet much may be faid for the Bi-fhop of 
Arras. He was purfued by ingratitude, and marked for perfecution. The Robefpierres 
were young men whom he had taken from a mean ftate, had educated, and patronized. 
The revolution gave them an opportunity of difplaying their talents, and their talents 
procured them popularity. They became enemies to the clergy, becaufe their patron 
was a Bi-ftop; and endeavoured to render their bene-fadlor odious, becaufe the world 
could not forget, nor they forgive, how much they were indebted to him.—Vice is not 
often paffive; nor is there often a medium between gratitude for benefits, and hatred 
to the author of them. A little mind is hurt by the remembrance of obligation—begins 
by forgetting, and, not uncommonly, ends by perfecuting. 

We dined and pafled the afternoon from home to-day. After dinner our hoftefs, 
as ufual, propofed cards; and, as ufual in French focieties, every one affented: we 
waited, however, fome time, and no cards came-till, at length, converfation parties 
were formed, and they were no longer thought of. I have fince learned, learned, from 
one of the young women of the houfe, that the butler and two footmen had all betaken 
themfelves to clubs and Guinguettes, and the cards, counters, andc. could not be 
obtained. This is another evil arifing from the cir-cumftances of the times. All people 
of property have begun to bury their money and plate, and as the fervants are often 
unavoidably privy to it, they are become idle and impertinent-they make a kind of 
commutation of diligence for fidelity, and imagine that the ob-fervance of the one 
exempts them from the other. The clubs are a conftant receptacle for idlenefs; and 
fervants who think proper to frequent them do it with very little ceremony, knowing 
that few whom they ferve would be imprudent enough to difcharge them for their 
patriotifm in attending a Jacobin fociety. Even fervants who are not converts to the 
new principles cannot refift the temptation of abufing a little the power which they 
acquire from a knowledge of family aflairs. Perhaps the effect: of the revolution has 
not, on the whole, been favourable to the morals of the lower clafs of people; but this 
fhall be the fubject: of difcuffion at fome future period, when I fhall have had farther 
opportunities of judging. 

Pa We 

We yefterday vifited the Oratoire, a femi-nary for education, which is now fup- 
preffed. The building is immenfe, and admirably calculated for the purpofe, but is 
already in a ftate of dilapidation; fo that, I fear, by the time the legif-lature has deter- 
mined what fyftem of inftruction fhall be fubftituted for that which has been abolifhed, 
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the children (as the French are fond of examples from the ancients) will take their 
leffons, like the Greeks, in the open air; and, in the mean while, become expert in 
lying and thieving, like the Spartans. 

The Superior of the houfe is an immoderate revolutionift, fpeaks Englifh very well, 
and is a great admirer of our party writers. In his room I obferved a vaft quantity 
of Englifh books, and on his chimney ftood what he called a patriotic clock, the dial 
of which was placed between two pyramids, on which were infcribed the names of 
republican authors, and on the top of one was that of our countryman, Mr. Thomas 
Paine—whom, by the way, I under-ftand you intended to exhibit in a much more 
confpicuous and lefs tranquil Situation. I aflure you, though you are ungrateful on 
your fide the wat r, he is in high repute. here—his works are tranflated—all the Jacobins 
who can read quote, quote, and all who cant, admire him; and poffibly, at the very 
moment you are fentencing him to an. inftallment in the pillory, we may be awarding 
him a triumph. Perhaps we are both right. He deferves the pillory from you for having 
endeavoured to deftroy a good conftitution—and the French may with equal reafon 
grant him a triumph, as their conftitution is likely to be fo bad, that even Mr. Thomas 
Paines writings may make it better! 

Our houfe is fituated within view of a very pleafant public walk, where I am daily 
amufed with a fight of the recruits at their exercife. This is not quite fo regular a 
bufinefs as the drill in the Park. The exercife is often interrupted by difputes between 
the officer and his sieves—fome are for turning to the right, others to the left, and 
the matter is not unfrequently adjufted by each going the way that feemeth beft unto 
himfelf. The author of the " Attes des A 6tres" cites a Colonel who reprimanded 
one of his corps for walking ill-" Eh Diantre, (replied the man) comment veux tu 
qrie je marcbe Vien quandtu as fait mes foidiers trap etrolts"—but this is no longer 
a pleafantry—fuch circum-ftances are very common. A Colonel may often be tailor 
to his own regiment, and a Captain p 3 operate operate on the heads of his whole 
company, in his civil capacity, before he commands them in his military one. 

The walks I have juft mentioned have been extremely beautiful, but a great part of 
the trees have been cut down, and the ornamental parts deftroyed, fince the revolution— 
I know not why, as they were open to the poor as well as the rich, and were a great 
embellifhment to the low town. You may think it ftrange that I fhould be continually 
dating fome de-ftrudlion from the sera of the revolution—that I fpeak of every thing 
demolifhed, and of no-. thing replaced. But it is not my fault—" If freedom grows 
deftrue"live, I muft paint it:" though I fhould tell you, that in many ftreets where 
convents have been fold, houfes are building with the materials on the fame fite—This 
is, however, not a work of the nation, but of individuals, who have made their pur- 
chafes cheap, and are haftening to change the form of their property, left fome new 
revolution fhould deprive them of it.-.- Yours, andc. 

Nothing 

Arras, September. 

. NOTHING more powerfully excites the attention of a ftranger on his firft arrival, 
than the number and wretchednefs of the poor at Arras. In all places poverty claims 
compaf-lion, but here compaffion is accompanied by horror—one dares not contemplate 
the object one commiferates, and charity relieves with an averted eye. Perhaps with 
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Him, who regards equally the forlorn beggar ftretched on the threfhold, confumed by 
filth and difeafe, andAhe blooming beauty who avoids while fhe fuc-cours him, the 
offering of humanity fcarcely expiates the involuntary difguft; yet fuch is the weaknefs 
of our nature, that there exifts a degree of mifery againft which ones fenfes are not 
proof, and benevolence itfelf revolts at the appearance of the poor of Arras.—Thefe 
are not the cold and faftidious reflections of an unfeeling mind—they are not made 
without pain: nor have I often felt the want of riches and confequence fo much as in 
my incapacity to promote fome means of permanent and fub-ftantial remedy for the 
evils I have been de-fcribing. I have frequently enquired the caufe of this fingular 
mifery, but can only learn that it always has been fo. I fear it is, that the 

F 4 poor poor are without energy, and the rich without generofity. The decay of 
manufactures fince the laft century muft have reduced many families to indigence. 
Thefe have been able to fubfift on the refufe of luxury, but, too fupine for exertion, 
they have fought for nothing more; while the great, difcharging their con-fciences 
with the fuperfluity of what admini-ftered to their pride, foftered the evil, inftead of 
endeavouring to remedy it. But the benevolence of the French is not often active, 
nor ex-tenfive; it is more frequently a religious duty than a fentiment. They content 
themfelves ivith affording a mere exiftence to wretched-nefs; and are almoft ftrangers 
to thofe enlightened and generous efforts which aand beyond the moment, and feek 
not only to relieve poverty, fcut to banifh it. Thus, through the frigid and indolent 
charity of the rich, the mifery which was at firft accidental is perpetuated, beggary 
and idlenefs become habitual, and are tranfmitted, like more fortunate inheritances, 
from one generation to another. This is not a mere conjecture-I have liftened to the 
hif-tories of many of thefe unhappy outcafts, who were more than thirty years old, 
and they have all told me, they were born in the ftate in which I beheld them, and 
that they did not remember member to have heard that their parents were in any other. 
The National Affembly profefs to effectuate an entire regeneration of the country, and 
to eradicate all evils, moral, phyfical, and political. I heartily wifh the numerous and 
miferable poor with which Arras abounds, may become one of the firft objects of 
reform; and that a nation which boafts itfelf the moft po-lifhed, the moft powerful, 
and the moft philo-fophic in the world, may not offer to the view fo many objects 
Thocking to humanity. 

The citadel of Arras is very ftrong, and, as I am told, the chef (Tceuvre of Vauban; 
but placed with fo little judgement, that the military call it la lette inutile. It is 
now uninhabited, and wears an appearance of defolation—the commandant and all the 
officers of the ancient government having been forced to abandon it; their houfes alfo 
are much damaged, and the gardens entirely deftroyed. I never heard that this popular 
commotion had any other motive than the general war of the new doctrines on the old. 

I am forry to fee that moft of the volunteers who go to join the army are either old 
men or boys, tempted by extraordinary pay and fcar- city of employ. A cobler who has 
been vifed to to rear canary birds for Mad. de, brought us this morning all the birds he 
was pofleffed of, and told us he was going to-morrow to the frontiers. We aficed him 
why, at his age, he fhould think of joining the army. He faid, he had already ferved, 
and that there were a few months unexpired of the time that would entitle him to his 
pennon.—"Yes; but in the mean while you may get killed; and then of what fervice will 
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your claim to a penfion be?"-tl N"ayez pas peur Madame—Je me menagerai bien—on 
ne Je batpas pour ces gueux la comme pour fonroir 

M. de is juft returned from the camp of Maulde, where he has been to fee his 
fon. He fays, there is great diforder and want of difci-pline, and that by fome means 
or other the common foldiers abound more in money, and game higher, than their 
officers. There are two young women, inhabitants of the town of St. Amand, who 
go conftantly out on all lkirmifh-ing parties, exercife daily with the men, and have 
killed feveral of the enemy. They are both pretty—one only fixteen, the other a year 
or two older. Mr. de faw them as they were juft returning from a reconnoitring party. 
Perhaps I ought to have been afhamed after this recital recital to decline an invitation 
from Mr. de 

R s fon to dine with him at the camp; but I cannot but feel that I am an extreme 
coward, and that I fhould eat with no appetite in fight of an Auftrian army. The very 
idea of thefe modern Camillas terrifies me—their creation feems an error of. nature. 

Our hoft, whofe politenefs is indefatigable, accompanied us a few days ago to St. 
Eloy, a large and magnificent abbey, about fix miles from Arras. It is built on a terrace, 
which commands the furrounding country as far as Douay; and I think I counted an 
hundred and fifty fteps from the houfe to the bottom of the garden, which is on a level 
with the road. The cloifters are paved with marble, and the church neat and beautiful 
beyond defcription. The iron work of the choir imitates flowers and 

Their name was Fernig; they were natives of St. Amand, and of no remarkable 
origin. They followed Dumourier into Flanders, where they fignalized themfelves 
greatly, and became Aides-de-Camp to that General. At the time of his defection, 
one of them was mot by a foldier, whofe regiment fhe was endeavouring to gain over. 
Their houfe having been razed by the Aufirians at the beginning of the war, was rebuilt 
at the expence of the nation; but, upon their participation in Dumouriers treachery, a 
fecond decree of the Afiembly again levelled it with the ground. 

foliage foliage with fo much tafte and delicacy, that (but for the colour) one would 
rather fuppofe it to be foil, than any durable material —The monks ftill remain, and, 
although the decree has paffed for their fuppreffion, they cannot fuppofe it will take 
place. They are moftly old men, and, though I am no friend to thefe in-flitutions, 
they were fo polite and hofpitable that I could not help wifhing they were permitted, 
according to the defign of the firft Aflem-bly, to die in their habitations—efpecially as 
the fituation at St. Eloy renders the building ufelefs for any other purpofe. A friend of 

Mr. de—-has a charming country-houfe near the abbey, which he has been obliged 
to deny himfelf the enjoyment of, during the greareft part of the fummer; for whenever 
the family returns to Arras, their perfons and their carriage are fearched at the gate as 
ftriftly as though they were fmugglers juft arrived from the coaft, under the pretence 
that they may affift the religious of St. Eloy in fecuring fome of their property, previous 
to. the final feizure. 

I obferve, in walking the ftreets here, that the common people ftill retain much of 
the Spanifh caft of features: the women are remarkably plain, and appear ftill more 
fo by wearing faals. 

The 
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Thefaat is about two ells of black iilk or ftuff, which is hung without tafte or form 
on the head, and is extremely unbecoming: but it is worn only by the lower clafs, or 
by the aged and devotees. 

Iam a very voluminous correfpondent, but if I tire you, it is a proper punifhment for 
your infincerity in definng me to continue fo. I have heard of a governor of one of our 
Weft India iflands who was univerfally detefted by its inhabitants, but who, on going 
to England, found no difficulty in procuring addreftes ex-preffive of approbation and 
efteem. The con-fequence was, he came back and continued governor for life. Do 
you make the application of my anecdote, and I fhall perfevere in fcribbling. Ever 
Yours. 

. t Arras. 

JLT is not fafhionable at prefent to frequent any public place; but as we are ftrangers, 
and of no party, we often pafs our evenings at the theatre. I am fond of it-not fo much 
on account of the reprefentation, as of the opportunity which it affords for obferving 
the difpofitions of the people, ple, and the bias intended to be given them. The ftage 
is now become a kind of political fchool, where the people are taught hatred to Kings, 
Nobility, and Clergy, according as the perfecu-tion of the moment requires; and, I 
think, one may often judge from new pieces the meditated facrifice. A year ago, all 
the fad catalogue of human errors were perfonified in Counts and Marquifles; they 
were not reprefented as individuals whom wealth and power had made fomething 
too proud, and much too luxurious, but as an order of monfters, whofe exiftence, 
independently of their characters, was a crime, and whofe hereditary poffeffions alone 
implied a guilt, not to be expiated but by the forfeiture of them. This, you will fay, 
was not very judicious; and that by eftablifhing a fort of incompatibility of virtue with 
titular diftinc-tions, the odium was transferred from the living to the dead—from thofe 
who poffeffed thefe diftinctions to thofe who inftituted them. But, unfortunately, the 
French were difpofed to find their noblefle culpable, and to reject every thing which 
tended to excufe or favour them. The lauteur of the noblefle acted as a fatal equivalent 
to every other crime; and many, who did not credit other imputations, rejoiced in 
the humiliation of their pride. The people, the the rich merchants, and even the 
leffer gentry, all eagerly concurred in the deftruction of an order that had difdained 
or excluded them; and, perhaps, of all the innovations which. have taken place, the 
abolition of rank has excited the leaft intereft. 

It is now lefs neceflary to blacken the no-blefle, and the compofitions of the day are 
directed againft the Throne, the Clergy, and Monaftic Orders. All the tyrants of paft 
ages are brought from the fhelves of faction and pedantry, and affimilated to the mild 
and cir-cumfcribed monarchs of modern Europe. The doctrine of popular fovereignty 
is artfully in-ftilled, and the people are ftimulated to exert a power which they muft 
implicitly delegate to thofe who have duped and mifled them. The frenzy of a mob is 
reprefented as the fubli-meft effort of patriotifm; and ambition and revenge, ufurping 
the title of national juftice, immolate their victims with applaufe. The tendency of 
fuch pieces is too obvious; and they may, perhaps, fucceed in familiarizing the minds 
of the people to events which, a few months ago, would have filled them with horror. 
There are alfo numerous theatrical exhibitions, preparatory to the removal of the 
nuns from their convents, convents, and to the banifhment of the priefts. Ancient 
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prejudices are not yet obliterated, and I believe fome pains have been taken to juftify 
thefe perfecutions by calumny. The hiftory of our diflblution of the monafteries has 
been ranfacked for fcandal, and the bigotry and abufes of all countries are reduced 
into abftradls, and ex-pofed on the ftage. The moft implacable revenge, the moft 
refined malice, the extremes of avarice and cruelty, are wrought into tragedies, and 
difplayed as acting under the mafk of religion and the impunity of a cloifter; while 
operas and farces, with ridicule ftill more fuc-cefsful, exhibit convents as the abode 
of licen-tioufnefs, intrigue, and fuperftition. 

Thefe efforts have been fufficiently fucceff-ful—not from the merit of the pieces, 
but from the novelty of the fubjecl. The people in general were Itrangers to the interior 
of convents: they beheld them with that kind of re-fpect which is ufually produced in 
uninformed minds by myftery and prohibition. Even the monaftic habit was facred 
from dramatic ufes; fo that a reprefentation of cloifters, monks, and. nuns, their 
coftumes and manners, never fails of attracting the multitude. But the fame caufe 
which renders them curious, makes them credulous. 

credulous. Thofe who have feen no farther than the Grille, and thofe who have been 
educated in convents, are equally unqualified to judge of the lives of the religious ; and 
their minds, having no internal conviction or knowledge of the truth, eafily become 
the converts of flander and falfehood. 

. 3 jt. I cannot help thinking that there is fome- thing mean and cruel in this 
procedure. If policy demand the facrifice, it does not require that the victims fhould 
be rendered odious; and if it be neceflary to difpoftefs them of their habitations, they 
ought not, at the moment they are thrown upon the world, to be painted as monfters 
unworthy of its pity or protection. It. is the cowardice of the aflaffin, who murders 
before he dares to rob. 

an 

This cuftom of making public amufements fubfervient to party, has, I doubt not, 
much contributed to the deftructiion of all againft whom it has been employed; and 
theatrical calumny feems always to be the harbinger of approaching ruin to its objecl: 
yet this is not the greateft evil which may arife from thefe infidi-ous politics—they are 
equally unfavourable both to the morals and tafte of the people; the firft 

Vol. i. G are are injured beyond calculation, and the Tatter corrupted beyond 
amendrnent. Tne orders Jf fociety, which formerly infpired refpec"| dr veneration, 
are now debafed and exploded, arid mankind, once taught to fee nothingbutvicfe and 
hypocrify in thofe whom they had been ac-cuftomed to regard as models of virtue, 
are eafily led to doubt the very exiftence of virtue itfelf: they know not where to turn 
for either inftruc-tion or example; no profpec"'l is offered to them but the dreary and 
uncomfortable view of general depravity; and the individual is no longer encouraged 
to ftruggle with vicious propenuties, when he concludes them irrefiftibty inherent in 
his nature. Perhaps it was npt poffible to imagine principles at once fo fedudlive and 
ruinous as thofe now difleminated. How are the morals of the people to refift a doctrine 
which teaches them that the rich only can be criminal, and that poverty is a fubftitute 
for virtue-that wealth is holden by the fufferance of thofe who do not poflefs it-and 
that he who is the frequenter of a club, or the applauder of a party, is exempt from the 
duties of his ftation, and has a right to infult and opprefs his fellow-citizens? All the 
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weaknefles of humanity are flattered and called to the aid of this pernicious fyftem of 
revolutionary ethics; 4nd if France yetcontinues in a ftate of civilization, it is be-aufe 
Providence has not yet abandoned her to the influence of fuch a fyftem. 

Tafte is, I repeat it, as little a gainer by the revolution as morals. The pieces which 
were beft calculated to form and refine the minds of the people, all abound with maxims 
of loyalty, with refpect for religion, and the fubordinations of civil fociety. Thefe are 
all prohibited; and are replaced by fuftian declamations, tending to promote anarchy 
and difcord—by vulgar and immoral farces, and infidious and flattering panegyrics on 
the vices of low life. No drama can fucceed that is not fupported by the fadlion; and 
this fupport is to be procured only by vilifying the Throne, the Clergy, and Noblefte. 
This is a fuccedaneum for literary merit, and thofe who difapprove are menaced into 
filence; while the multitude, who do not judge but imitate, applaud with their leaders— 
and thus all their ideas become vitiated, and imbibe the corruption of their favourite 
amufement. 

I have dwelt on this fubjecl longer than I intended; but as I would not be fuppofed 
prejudiced nor precipitate in my aflertions, I will, by the firft oceallon, fend you fome 
of the moft 

G a popular popular farces and tragedies: you may then decide yourfelf upon the 
tendency; and Jby comparing the difpofitions of the French before, and within, the 
laft two years, you may alfo determine whether or not my conclufions are warranted 
by fact. Adieu. Yours,. 

: Arras. ff"-" 1.""; JJtjR countrymen who vifit France for the. firft time—their 
imaginations filled with the epithets which the vanity of one nation has appropriated, 
and the indulgence of the other fanctioned—are aftonifhed to find this " land 1. ji ;. 

of elegance,” this refined people, extremely inferior to the Englifh in all the arts 
that mini-fter to the comfort and accommodation of life. They are furprized to feel 
themfelves ftarved by the intrufion of all the winds of heaven, or fmothered by volumes 
of fmoke-that no lock will either open or fhut-that the drawers are all immoveable— 
and that neither chairs nor -i. ;".-.) tables can be preferved in equilibrium. In vain do 
they enquire for a thoufand conveniences which to them feem indifpenfible; they are 
not to be procured, or even their kufe is unknown: till at length, after a refidence in 
a fcore of c. houfes, houfes, in all of which they obferve the fame deficiencies, they 
begin to grow fceptical, to doubt the pretended fuperiority of France, and, perhaps 
for the firft time, do juftice to their own unaffuming country. It muft however, be 
confeffed, that if the chimnies fmoke, they are ufually furrounded by marble—that the 
un-ftable chair is often covered with filk—and that if a room be cold, it is plentifully 
decked with gilding, pictures, and glaffes.—In fhort, a French houfe is generally more 
fhowy than convenient, and feldom conveys that idea of domeftic comfort which is 
the luxury of an Englifhman. 

I obferve, that the moft prevailing ornaments here are family portraits: almoftevery 
dwelling, even among the lower kind of tradefmen, is peopled with thefe enfigns 
of vanity; and the painters employed on thefe occafions, however deficient in other 
requifites of their art, feem to have an unfortunate knack at preferving like-neffes. 
Heads powdered even whiter than the originals, laced waiftcoats, enormous lappets, 
and countenances all ingenioufly difpofed fo as to fmile at each other, encumber the 
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wainfcot, and diftrefs the unlucky vifttor, who is obliged to bear teftimony to the 
refemblance. When one fees whole rooms filled with thefe figures, one cannot help 
reflecting on the goodnefs of Providence, which thus diftributes felf-love, in proportion 
as it denies thofe gifts that excite the admiration of others. 

You muft not underftand what I have faid on the furniture of French houfes as 
applying to thofe of the nobility or people of extraordinary fortunes, becaufe they are 
enabled to add the conveniences of other countries to the luxuries of their own. Yet 
even thefe, in my opinion, have not the uniform elegance of an Englifh. habitation: 
there is always fome difparity between the workmanfhip and the materials—fome 
mixture of fplendor and clumfinefs, and a want of what the painters call keeping; but 
the houfes of the gentry, the lefler noblefle, and merchants, are for the moft part as I 
have defcri-bed—abounding in filk, marble, glafles, and pidhires; but ill finimed, dirty, 
and deficient in articles of real ufe. 1 fhould, howevtr, notice, that genteel people are 
cleaner here than in the interior parts of the kingdom. The floors are in general of 
oak, or fometimes of brick; but they are always rubbed bright, and-have not that filthy 
appearance which fo often difgufts one in French houfes. 

The 

The heads of the lower claffes of people are much difturbed by thefe new principles 
ofuni-yerfal equality. We enquired of a man we faw near a coach this morning if it 
was hired. " Monfieur, (quoth he-then checking him-felf fuddenly,) no, I forgot, I 
ought not to fay Monfieur, for they tell me I am equal to any body in the world: yet, 
after all, I know not well if this may be true; and as I have drunk out all I am. worth, 
I believe I had better go home and begin work again to-morrow." This new difciple of 
equality had indeed all the appearance of having (aerified to the fuccefs of the caufe, 
and was then recovering from a dream of greatnefs which he told us had lafted two 
days. 

Since the day of taking the new oath we have met many equally elevated, though. 
lefs civil. Some are undoubtedly paid, but others will diftrefs their families for weeks 
by this celebration of their new difcoveries, and muft, after all, like our intoxicated 
philofopher, be obliged to return " to work again to-morrow." 

I muft now bid you adieu—and, in doing fo, naturally turn my thoughts to that 
country where the rights of the people confift not of fterile 

G 4 and and metaphyfic declarations, bi. it of real defence and protection. May 
they for ever remain uninterrupted by the devafuating chimeras of their neighbours; 
and if they feek reform, may it be moderate and permanent, acceded to reafon, and 
not. extorted by violence I Yours, See. 

September 3. 

E were fo much alarmed at the theatre on Thurfday, that I believe we Iball not 
venture again to amufe ourfelves at the rifk of a fimilar occurrence. About the middle 
of the piece, a violent outcry began from all parts of the houfe, and feemed to be 
directed againft our box; and I perceived Madame Duchene, the Prefidente of the 
Jacobins, heading the legions of Paradife with peculiar animation. You may imagine 
we. were not a little-terrified. I anxioufly examined the drefs of myfelf and my 
companions, and obferving nothing that could offend the affected fimplicity of the 
times, prepared to quit the houfe, A friendly voice, however, exerting itfelf above the 
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clamour, informed us that the offenfive objects were a cloak and a fhawl which hung 
over the front of the Box.—You will fcarcejy fuppofe fuch groffnefs poffible among 
among a civilized people; but the fact is, our friends are of the profcribed clafs, and 
we were infulted becaufe in their fociety.—I have before noticed, that the guards which 
were ftationed in the theatre before the revolution are now removed, and a municipal 
officer, made confpi-cuousby his fcarf, is placed in the middle front box, and, in cafe 
of any tumult, is empowered to call in the military to his affiftance. 

We have this morning been vifiting two objects, which exhibit this country in very 
different points of view—as abounding in wealth, or as the abode of poverty. The firft is 
the abbey of St. Vaaft, a moft fuperb pile, now inhabited by monks of various orders, 
but who are preparing to quit it, in obedience to the late decrees. Nothing-impreffes 
one with a ftronger idea of the influence of the Clergy, than thefe fplendid edifices. We 
fee them reared amidft the folitude of defarts, and in the gaiety and mifery of cities; 
and while they chear the one and embellifh the other, they exhibit, in both, monuments 
of indefatigable labour and immenfe wealth.-The facade of St. Vaaft is fimple and 
firiking, and the cloif-ters and every other part of the building are extremely handfome. 
The library is fuppofed to be be the fineft in France, except the Kings, but is now 
under the feal of the nation. A young monk, who was our Cicerone, told us he was 
forry it was not in his power to fhpw it. Et nousf Monjieur, nousfommes faches aujji" 
Thus, with the aid of fignificant looks, and geftures of difapprobation, an exchange of 
Ipqtiments took place, without a fingle expref-fion of treafonable import: both parties 
under-ftood perfectly well, that in regretting that the library was inacceffible, each 
included all the circumftances which attended it. A new church was building in a ftyle 
worthy of the convent-I think, near four hundred feet long; b/ut it was difcontinued at 
the fuppreffion of the religious orders, and will now, of courfe, never be finifhed. 

From this abode of learned eafe and pious indolence, Mr. de conducted us to the 

Mont de Piete, a national inftitution for lending money to the poor on pledges, (at a 
moderate intereft,) which, if not redeemed within a year, are fold by auction, and the 
overplus, if there remain any, after deducting the intereft, is given to the owner of the 
pledge. Thoufands of fmall packets are depofited here, which, to the eye of affluence, 
might feem the very refufe 

Qf of beggary itfelf—I could not reflect, without an heart-ach, on the diftrefs of the 
individual, thus driven to relinquifh his laft covering, braving cold to fatisfy hunger, 
and accumulating wretchednefs by momentary relief. I faw, in a lower room, groupes 
of unfortunate beings, depriving themfelves of different parts of their apparel, and 
watching with folicitude the arbitrary valuations; others exchanging fome article of 
neceffity for one of a ftill greater—fome in a ftate of intoxication, uttering execrations of 
defpair; and all exhibiting a picture of human nature depraved and miferable—While 
I was viewing this fcene, I recalled the magnificent building we had juft left, and my 
firft emotions were thofe of regret and cenfure. When we only feel, and have not 
leifure to. reflel, we are indignant that vaft fums fhould be expended on fumptuous 
edifices, and that the poor fhould live in vice and want: yet the erection of St. Vaaft 
muft have maintained great numbers of induftrious hands; and perhaps the revenues 
of the abbey may not, under its new poffeflbrs, be fo well employed. When the 
offerings and the tributes to religion are the fupport of the induftrious poor, it is their 
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beft appropriation; and he who gives labour for a day, is a more ufeful benefactor 
than he who maintains maintains in idlenefs for two.—I could not help wifhing that the 
Mont de Piete was fupprefled, in order that the poor might no longer be tempted by the 
facility of arefource, which perhaps, in moft inftances, only increafes their diftrefs.—It 
is an injudicious expedient to palliate an evil, which great national works, and the 
encouragement of induftry and manufactures, might eradicate.—With thefe reflections 
I concluded mental peace with the monks of St. Vaaft, and ivould, had it depended 
upon me, have readily comprized the finifhing their great church in the treaty. 

In times of public commotion people fre quently fend their valuable effects to the 
Mont de Piete, not only as being fecure by its ftrength, but as it is refpected by the 
people, who are interefted in its prefervation—The Primary Aflemblies have already 
taken place in this department. We happened to enter a church while the younger 
Robefpierre was haranguing to an audience, very little refpeetable either in numbers 
or appearance. They were, however, fufficiently unanimous, and made up in noify 
appkufe what they wanted in other refpects. If the electors and elected of other 
departments be of the farrie complexion with thofe of Arras the new new Aflembly 
will not, in any refpect, be preferable to the old one. I have reproached many of the 
people of this place, who, from their education and property, have a right to take an 
intereft in the public affairs, with thus fuffering themfelves to be reprefented by the 
moft defpe-rate and worthlefs individuals of the town. Their defence is, that they 
are infulted and overpowered if they attend the popular meetings, and by electing " 
ies gueux et les federals pour deputes" they fend them to Paris, and fecure their own 
local tranquillity.—The firft of thefe affertions is but too true, yet I cannot but think 
the fecond a very dangerous experiment. They remove thefe turbulent and needy 
adventurers from the direction of a club to that of government,. and procure a partial 
relief by contributing to the general ruin. 

Paris is faid to be in extreme fermentation, and we are in fome anxiety for our 
friend 

M. P, who was to go there from Montmo- rency laft week. I fhall not clofe my 
letter till I have heard from him. 

September 4. 

I refume my pen after a fleeplefs night, and with an oppreffion of mind not to 
be defcribed. Paris is the fcene of profcription and maflacres. The prifoners, the 
clergy, the nobleffe, all that are fuppofed-inimical to public faction, or the objects of 
private revenge, are facrificed without mercy. We are here in the utmoft terror and 
confirmation—we know not the end nor the extent of thefe horrors, and every one-is 
anxious for himfelf or his friends. Our fociety confifts moftly of females, and we do 
not venture out, but hover together like the fowls of heaven, when warned by a vague 
yet inftinctive dread of the approaching ftorm. We tremble -at the found of voices in 
the ftreet, and cry, with the agitation of Macbeth, "theres knocking at the gate." I do 
not indeed envy, but I moft fincerely regret, the peace and fafety of England. —I have 
no courage to add more, but will enclofe a hafty tranflation of the letter we received 
from M. P, by laft nights poft. 

Humanity cannot comment upon it without fhuddering. Ever Yours, andc. 
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., Vi. " Rue St. Honore, Sept. a. 

"JL N a moment like this, I fhould be eafily ex-cufed a breach of promife in not 
writing; yet tvhen I recollect the apprehenfion which the "kindriefs of my amiable 
friends will feel on my account, 1 determine, even amidfr. the danger and defolafibn 
that fiirround me, to relieve :them.—Would to heaven I had nothing more alarming to 
communicate than my own fitua-ation! I hlay indeed fuffer by accident; but thoufands 
bf wretched victims are at this moment mafked for facrifice, and are maffacred with 
an execrable imitation of rule and order: a ferocious and cruel multitude, headed 
by chofen affaffins, are attacking the prifons, forcing the houfes of the nobleffe and 
priefts, and, after a horrid mockery of judicial condemnation, execute them on the 
fpot. The tocfin is rung, alarm guns are fired, the ftreets refound with fearful fhrieks, 
and an undefinable fenfation of terror feizes on ones heart. I feel that I have committed 
an imprudence in venturing to Paris; but the barriers are now fhut, and I muft abide 
the event. I know not to what thefe profcriptions tend, or if all who are not their 
advocates are to be their victims; but an ungovernable rage animates the people: many 
many of them have papers in their hands fliat feem to direcl them to their objects, to 
whom they hurry in crouds with an eager and favage fury.—I have juft been obliged 
to quit my pen. A cart had ftopped near my lodgings, and my ears were aflailed by 
the groans of an-guifh, and the friouts of frantic exultation. Unknowing whether to 
defcend or remain, I, after a moments deliberation, concluded it would be better to 
have fhown myfelf than to have appeared to avoid it, in cafe the people fhould enter 
the houfe, and therefore went down with the beft fhow of courage I could aflume. 1 
will draw a veil over the fcene that prefented itfelf—nature revolts, and my fair friends 
would fhud-der at the detail. Suffice it to fay, that I faw carts, loaded with the dead 
and dying, and driven by their yet enfanguined murderers, one of whom, in a tone of 
exultation, cried, "Here is a glorious day for France!" I endeavoured to affent, though 
with a faultering voice, and as foon as they were paffed efcaped to my room. You 
may imagine I fhall not eafily recover the fhock I received.—At this moment they 
cry, the enemy are retreating from Verdun. At any other time this would have been 
defirable, but at prefent one knows not what to wifh for. Moft probably, the report is 
only fpread with the humane humane hope of appeafing the mob. They have already 
twice attacked the Temple; and I tremble left this afylum of fallen majefty fhould, ere 
morning, be violated. 

"Adieu-I know not if the courier will be permitted to depart; but, as I believe the 
ftreets are not more unfafe than the houfes, I fhall make an attempt to fend this. I 
will write again in a few days. If to-morrow mould prove calm, I fhall be engaged in 
enquiring after the fate of my friends.-I beg my refpects to Monf. and Mad. de—; 
and entreat you all to be as tranquil as fuch circumftances will permit—You may be 
certain of hearing any news that can give you pleafure immediately. I have the honour 
to be,” andc. andc. . 

Arras, September. 

Jl OU will in future, I believe, find me but a dull correfpondent. The natural timidity 
of.my difpofition, added to the dread which a native of England has of any violation 
of do-meftic fecurity, renders me unfit for the fcenes I am engaged in. 1 am become 
ftupid and melancholy, and my letters will partake of the oppreffion. of my mind. 
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Vol. i. H At 

At Paris, the maffacres at the prifons are now over, but thofe in the ftreets and in 
private houfes ftill continue. Scarcely a poft arrives that does not inform M. de of 
fome friend or acquaintance being facrificed. Heaven knows where this is to end! 

We had, for two days, notice that, purfuant to a decree of the Affembly, commif- 
fioners were expected here at night, and that the tocfin would be rung for every body 
to deliver up their arms. We did not dare go to bed on either of thefe nights, but merely 
lay down in our robes de chambre, without attempting to lleep. This dreaded bufinefs 
is, however, paft. Parties of the Jacobins paraded the ftreets yef-terday morning, and 
difarmed all they thought proper. I obferved they had lifts in their hands, and only 
went to fuch houfes as have an external appearance of property. Mr. de, who has 
been in the fervice thirty years, delivered his arms to a boy, who behaved to him with 
the utmoft infolence, whilft we fat trembling and almoft fenfelefs with fear the whole 
time they remained in the houfe; and could I give you an idea of their appearance, 
you would think my terror very juftifiable. It is, indeed, ftrange and alarming, that 
all who have property fhould be be deprived of the means of defending either that or 
their lives, at a moment when Paris is giving an example of tumult and aflaffination 
to every other part of the kingdom. Knowing no good reafon for fuch a procedure, it 
is very natural to fufpect a bad one.—I think, on many accounts, we are more expofed 
here than at , and as foon as we can procure horfes we fhall depart.—The following is 
the tranflation. of our laft letter from Mr. P. 

11 I Promised my kind friends to write as foon as I fhould have any thing fatisfactory 
to communicate: but, alas! I have no hope of being the harbinger of any thing but 
circum-Itances of a very different tendency. I can only give you details of the horrors 
I have already generally defcribed. Carnage has not yet ceafed; and is only become 
more cool and more difcriminating. All the mild characteriftics that diftinguifh man 
from the wild beafts feem annihilated; and a frantic cruelty, which is dignified with 
the name of patriotifm, has ufurped every faculty, and banifhed both rea-" fon and 
mercy. 

"Monf., whom I have hitherto known by reputation, as an upright, and even humane 

H a man, man, had a brother fhut up, with a number of other priefts, at the Carmes; 
and, by his fitu-ation and connections, he has fuch influence as might, if exerted, have 
preferved the latter. The unfortunate brother knowing this, found means, while hourly 
expecting his fate, to convey a note to Mr., begging he would immediately releafe, 
and procure him an afy-lum. The meflenger returned with an anfwer, that Monf.—had 
no relations in the enemies of his country! 

"A few hours after the maffacres at the Carmes took place. —One Panis, who is in 
the Comite de Surveillance, had, a few days previous to thefe dreadful events, become, 
I know not on what occafion, the depofitary of a large fum of money belonging to a 
gentleman of his fec-tion. A fecret and frivolous denunciation was made the pretext 
for throwing the owner of the money into prifon, where he remained till September, 
when his friends recollecting his danger, flew to the committee and applied for his 
difcharge. Unfortunately, the only mem- 
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Panis has fince figured on various occafions. He is a member of the Convention. 
and was openly accufed of having been an accompllce In the robbery of the Garde 
Meuble. 

ber ber of the committee prefent was Panis. He promifed to take meafures for an 
immediate releafe.—Perhaps he kept his word, but the releafe was cruel and final—the 
prifon was attacked, and the victim heard of no more.—You will not be furprized at 
fuch occurrences, when I tell you that G, whom you muft remember to have heard of 
as a Jacobin at, is Prefident of the committee above mentioned—yes, an aflaffin is now 
the protector of the public fafety, and the commune of Paris the patron of a criminal 
who has merited the gibbet.—I know not if we are yet arrived at the climax of woe and 
iniquity, but Briflbt, Condorcet, Roland, andc. and all thofe whofe principles you have 
reprobated as violent and dangerous, will now form the moderate fide of the Aftembly. 
Perhaps even thofe who are now the party moft dreaded, may one day give place to 
yet more defperate leaders, and become in their turn our beft alternative. What will 
then be the fituation of France? Who can reflecl without trembling at the profpecl?—It 
is not yet fafe to walk the ftreets decently dreffed; and I have been obliged to fupply 
myfelf with trowfers, a jacket, coloured neckcloths, and coarfe linen, which I take 
care to foil before I venture out. 

G was afterwards electcd (cloubtlefs by a recommendation of the Jacobins) Deputy 
for the department of Finifterre, to which he was fent Commiflioner by the Convention. 
On account of fome unwarrantable proceedings, and of fome words that efcaped him, 
which gave rife to a fufpicion that he was privy to the robbery of the Garde Meuble, he 
was arrcfted by the municipality of Quimper Corentin, of which place he is a native. 
The Jacobins applied for his difcharge, and for the punifhment of the municipality; 
but the Convention, who at that time rarely took any decilive meafures, ordered 

G to be liberated, but evaded the other part of the petition which tended to revenge 
him. The affair of the Garde Meuble was, however, again brought forward; but, 
moft probably, many of the members had reafons for not dif-cuffing too nearly the 
accufation againft G ; and thofe who were not interefted in fuppreffing it, were 
too weak or too timld to purfue it farther. 

"The Agrarian law is now the moral of Paris, and I had nearly loft my life yefterday 
by tearing a placard written in fupport of it. I did it imprudently, not fuppofing I 
was obferved; and had not fome people, known as Jacobins, come up and interfered 
in my behalf, the con-fequence might have been fatal.—It would be difficult, and 
even impoffible, to attempt a defcription of the manners of the people of Paris at 
this moment: the licentioufnefs common to great cities is decency compared with 
what prevails in this; it has features of a pe culiar and ftriking defcription, and the 
general expreffion is that of a monftrous union of op-polite vices. Alternately diffolute 
and cruel, gay and vindictive, the Parifian vaunts amidft debauchery the triumph of 
affaffination, and enlivens his midnight orgies by recounting the fufferings of the 
maffacred ariftocrats: women, whofe profeffion it is to pleafe, affume the bonnet 
rouge, and affect, as a means of feduction, an intrepid and ferocious courage. 1 cannot 
yet learn if Monf. S s fifter be alive; her fituation about the Queen makes it too 
doubtful; but endeavour to give him hope-many may have efcaped whofe fears ftill 
detain them in concealment. People of the firft rank now inhabit garrets and cellars, 
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and thofe who appear are difguifed beyond recollection; fo that I do not defpair of the 
fafety of fome, who are now thought to have perifhed.—I am, as you may fuppofe, in 
hafte to leave this place, and I hope to return to Montmorency tomorrow; but every 
body is foliciting paffports. The Hotel de Ville is befieged, and I have already attended 
two days without fuccefs.—I beg my refpectful homage to Monfieur and Madame de; 
and I have the honour to 

Red cap. 

H 4 be, be, with efteem, the affectionate fervant of my friends in general. 

You will read Monf. L s letter with all the grief and indignation we have already 
felt, " and I will make no comment on it, but to give you a flight fketch of the hiftory 
of G, whom he mentions as being Prefident of the Committee of Surveillance.—In the 
abfence of a man, whom he called his friend, he feduced his wife, and eloped with 
her: the hufband overtook them, and fell in the difpute which enfued, when G-, to 
avoid being taken by the officers of juftice, abandoned his companion to her fate, 
and efcaped alone. After a variety of adventures, he at length enlifted himfelf as a 
grenadier in the regiment of Dillon. With muchaffurance, and talents cultivated above 
the fituationinwliich he appeared, he became popular amongft his fellow-foldiers, 
and the military impunity, which is one effect; of the revolution, caft a veil over his 
former guilt, or rather indeed enabled him to defy the punifhment annexed to it. When 
the regiment was quartered at—-, he frequented and harangued at the Jacobin club, 
perverted the minds of the foldiers by ieditious addrefles, till at length he was deemed 
qualified qualified to quit the character of a fubordinate incendiary, and figure amongft 
the aflaffins at. Paris. He had hitherto, I believe, acted without pay, for he was deeply 
in debt, and without money or clothes; but a few days previous to the tenth of Auguft, 
a leader of the Jacobins fupplied him with both, paid his debts, procured his difcharge, 
and fent him to Paris. What intermediate gradations he may have pafled through, I 
know not; but it is not difficult to imagine the fervices that have advanced him to his 
prefent fituation.—It would be un-fafe to rifk this letter by the poft, and I clofc it haftily 
to avail myfelf of a prefent conveyance.-1 remain, Yours, andc. 

Arras, September. 

JL HE camp of Maulde is broken up, and we deferred our journey, that we might 
pafs a day at Douay with M. de s fon—The road within fome miles of that place is 
covered with corn and forage, the immediate environs are begun to be inundated, and 
every thing wears the appearance of impending hoftility. The town is fo full of troops, 
that without the in-tereft of our military friends we fhould fcarcely have have procured 
a lodging. Allwasbuftle and con-fulion, the enemy are very near, and the French are 
preparing to form a camp under the walls. Amidft all this, we found it difficult to 
fatisfy our curiofity in viewing the churches and pictures: fome of the former are fhut, 
and the latter concealed; we therefore contented our-felves with feeing the principal 
ones.—The town houfe is a very handfome building, where the Parliament was holden 
previous to the revolution, and where all the bufmefs of the department of the North 
is now tranfacted.—In the council chamber, which is very elegantly carved, was alfo 
a picture of the prefent King. They were, at the very moment of our entrance, in the 
act of difplacing it. We afked the reafon, and were told it was to be cut in pieces, and 
portions fent to the different popular focieties—I know not if our features betrayed 
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the indignation we feared to exprefs, but the man who feemed to have directed this 
difpofal of the portrait, told us we were not Englifh if we faw it with regret. I was 
not much delighted with fuch a compliment to our country, and was glad to efcapc 
without farther comment. 

The manners of the people feem every where much changed, and are becoming 
grofs and inhuman. inhuman. While we were walking on the ramparts, I happened 
to have occafion to. take down an addrefs, and with the paper and pencil in my hand 
turned out of the direct path to obferve a chapel on one fide of it. In a moment I 
was alarmed by the cries of my companions, and beheld the mufquet of the centi- nel 
pointed at me, and M. de expoftula- ting with him. I am not certain if he fuppofed 
I was taking a plan of the fortifications, and meant really more than a threat; but I 
was fuf-ficiently frightened, and fhall not again approacha town wall with pencils and 
paper. 

M. de is one of the only fix officers of his regiment who have not emigrated. With 
an imagination heated by the works of modem philofophers into an enthufiaftic love 
of republican governments, and irritated by the contempt and oppofition he has met 
with from thofe of his own clafs who entertain different principles, he is now become 
almoft a fanatic. What at firft was only a political opinion is now a religious tenet; and 
the moderate fecslary has acquired the obftinacy of a martyr, and, perhaps, the fpirit of 
perfecution. At the beginning of the revolution, the neceffity of deciding, a youthful 
ardour for liberty, and the defire of preferving his fortune, probably determined him 
to become a patriot; and pride and refentment have given liability to notions which 
might otherwife have fluctuated with circumftances, or yielded to time. This is but too 
generally the cafe: the friends. of rational reform, and the fupporters of the ancient 
monarchy, have too deeply offended each other for pardon or confidence; and the 
country perhaps will be facrificed by the mutual defer-tions of thofe moft concerned 
in its preferva-tion. Actuated only by felfifhnefs and revenge, each party willingly 
confents to the ruin of its opponents. The clergy, already divided among themfelves, 
are abandoned by the nobleffe—the nobleffe are perfecuted by the commercial intereft— 
and, in fhort, the only union is amongft the Jacobins; that is, amongft a few weak 
perfons who are deceived, and a banditti who betray and profit by their patriotifm. 

I was led to thefe reflections by my conver- fation with Mr. de L and his companions. 

I believe they do not approve of the prefent extremes, yet they expreffed themfelves 
with the utmoft virulence againft the ariftocrats, and would hear neither of reconcile- 
ment nor palliation. On the other hand, thefe difpofitions were were not altogether 
unprovoked-the young men had been perfecuted by their relations, and banifhed the 
fociety of their acquaintance; and their political opinions had acted as an uni-verfal 
profcription. There were even fome againft whom the doors of the parental roof were 
fhut. Thefe party violences are terrible; and I was happy to perceive that the reciprocal 
claims of duty and affection were not diminifhed by them, either in M. de, or his fon. 

He, however, at firft refufed to come to A, becaufe he fufpected the patriotifm of 
our fociety. I pleaded, as an inducement, the beauty of Mad. G, but he told me fhe 
was an ariftocrat. It was at length, however, determined, that he mould dine with us 
laft Sunday, and that all vifitors mould be excluded. He was prevented coming by 
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being ordered out with a party the day we left him; and he has written to us in high 
fpirits, to fay, that, be-fides fulfilling his object, he had returned with fifty prifoners. 

We had a very narrow efcape in coming home-the Hulans were at the village of, 
an hour after we paffed through it, and treated the poor inhabitants, as they ufually 
do, with great inhumanity—Nothing has alienated the minds of the people fo much 
as the cruelties of thefe troops—they plunder and ill treat all they encounter; and their 
avarice is even lefs infatiable than their barbarity. How hard is it, that the ambition 
of Chiefs, and the wick-ednefs of faction, mould thus fall upon the innocent cottager, 
who perhaps is equally. a ftranger to the names of the one, and the principles of the 
other! 

The public papers will now inform you, that the French are at liberty to obtain a 
divorce on kalmoft any pretext, or even on no pretext at all, except what many may 
think a very good one—mutual agreement. A lady of our acquaintance here is become 
a republican in confequence of the decree, and probably will very foon avail herfelf 
of it; but this conduct, I conceive, will not be very general. 

Much has been faid of the gallantry of the French ladies, and not entirelv without 
reafon: 

yet, though fometimes inconftant wives, they are, for the moft part, faithful friends— 
they facrifice the hulband without forfaking him, and their common intereft is always 
promoted with as much zeal as the moft inviolable attachment could infpire. Mad. de 
C, whom we we often meet in company, is the wife of an emigrant, and is faid not 
to be ablblutely difcon-folate at his abfence; yet fhe is indefatigable in her efforts to 
fupply him with money: fhe even rifks her fafety by her folicitude, and has juft now 
prevailed on her favourite admirer to haften his departure for the frontiers, in order to 
convey a fum fhe has with much difficulty been raifing. Such inftances are, I believe, 
not very rare; and as a Frenchman ufually prefers his intereft to every thing elfe, and 
is not quite fo unaccommodating as an Englifhman, an amicable arrangement takes 
place, and one feldom hears of a feparation. 

The inhabitants of Arras, with all their pa-triotifm, are extremely averfe from the 
affig-nats; and it is with great reluctance that they confent to receive them at two-thirds 
of their nominal value. This difcredit of the paper money has been now two months 
at a ftand, and its rife or fall will be determined by the fuc-Cefs of the campaign.—I 
bid you adieu for the laft time from hence. We have already exceeded the propofed 
length of our vifit, and fhall fet out for St. Omer to-morrow. Yours. 

i Am 

na 

St. Omer, September. 

JL Am confined to my room by a flight indif-potition, and, inftead of accompanying 
my friends, have taken up my pen to inform you that we are thus far fafe on our 
journey.—Do not, becaufe you are fur rounded by a protecting element, fmile at the 
idea of travelling forty or fifty miles" in fafety. The light troops of the Auftrian army 
penetrate fo far, that none of the roads on the frontier are entirely free from danger. 
My female companions were alarmed the whole day—the young for their baggage, and 
the old for themfelves. 
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The country between this and Arras has the appearance of a garden cultivated for 
the common ufe of its 4nhabitants, and has all the fertility and beauty of which a flat 
furface is fufceptible. Bethune and Aire I fhould fuppofe ftrongly fortified. I did not 
fail, in paffing through the former, to recollect with veneration the faithful minifter of 
Henry the Fourth. The misfortunes of the de-fcendant of Henry, whom Sully loved, 
and the ftate of the kingdom he fo much cherifhed, made a ftronger impreffion on me 
than ufual, and I 

Maximilian dc Bethune, Due de Sully. 

mingled ihingled with the tribute of refpect a fentiment of indignation. What 
perverfe and malignant influence can have excited the people either to incur or to 
fuffer their prefent fituation? Were . we not well acquainted with the arts of factions, 
the activity of bad men, and the effect of their union, I fhould be almoft tempted to 
believe this change in the French fupernatural Lefs than three years ago, the name of 
Henri Quatre . was not uttered without enthufiafm. The piece . that tranfmitted the 
flighteft anecdotes of his life was. certain of fuccefs—the air that cele- -brated him was 
liftened to with delight—and 

Jthe decorations of beauty, when affoeiated with the idea df this gallant Monarch, 
became more irrefiftible. Yet Henry the Fourth is now a tyrant-—his pictures and ftatues 
are deftroyed, and his memory execrated!-Thofe who have . reduced the French to 
this are, doubtlefs, bafe and defigning intriguers; yet I cannot acquit the people, who 
are thus wrought on, of un- feelingnefs and levity;-England has had its revolutions; 
but the names of Henry the Fifth and Elizabeth were ftill revered: and the regal 
monuments, which ftill exift, after all the vi-ciffitudes of our mt political principles, atteft 
the mildnefs of the Englifh republicans. 

. At this time it was the prevailing famiort to call any new inventions of female 
iets after his nanie, and to de-corate the ornamental parts of furnlture with his 
refcm-blance. 

! ol. I. I monu- 

The laft days of our ftay at Arras were embittered by the diftrefs of our neighbour 
and acquaintance, Madame de B. She has loft two fons under circumftances fo affect- 
ing, that I think you will be interefted in the relation —The two young men were in the 
army, and quartered at Perpignan, at a time when fome effort of counter-revolution 
was faid to be intended. One of them was arrefted as being concerned, and the other 
furrendered himfelf prifoner to accompany his brother—When the High Court at Or- 
leans was inftituted for trying ftate-prifoners, thofe of Perpignan were ordered to be 
conducted there, and the two B s, chained together, were taken with the reft. On their 
arrival at Orleans, their gaoler had miflaid the key that unlocked their fetters, and, not 
finding it immediately, the young men produced one, which anfwered the purpofe, and 
releafed themfelves. The gaoler looked at them with furprize, and afked why, with 
fuch a means in their power, they had not efcaped in the night, or on the road. They 
replied, becaufe they were not culpable, and bad had no reafon for avoiding a trial 
that would manifeft their innocence. Their heroifm was fatal. They were brought, by 
a decree of the Convention, from Orleans to Verfailles, (on their way to Paris,) where 
they were met by the mob, and maflacred. Their unfortunate mother is yet ignorant 
of their fate; but we left her in a ftate little preferable to that which will be the effec"! 
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of certainty. She faw the decree for tranfporting the prifoners from Orleans, and all 
accounts of the refult have been carefully concealed from her; yet her anxious and 
enquiring looks at all who approach her indicate but too well her fufpicion of the 
truth.—Monf. 

de s fituation is indefcribably painful. 

Informed of the death of his fons, he is yet obliged to conceal his fufferings, and 
wear an appearance of tranquillity in the prefence of his wife. Sometimes he efcapes, 
when unable to contain his emotions any longer, and remains at M. de s till he recovers 
himfelf. He takes no notice of the fubjecl of his grief, and we refpecl it too much 
to attempt to confole him. The laft time I afked him after Mad. de , he told me 
her fpirits were fomething better, and, added he, in a voice almoft fuf- focated, "She 
is amufing herfelf with working neckcloths for her fons!"—When you reflecl 1 that 
that the maffacres at Paris took place the fecond and third of September, and that the 
decree was paffed to bring the prifoners from Orleans (where they were in fafety) on 
the tenth, I can fay nothing that will add to the horror of this tranfaction, or to your 
deteftation of its caufe. Sixty-two, moftly people of high rank, fell victims to this 
barbarous policy: they were-brought in a fort of covered waggons, and were murdered 
in heaps without being taken out. 

Perhaps the reader will be pleafed at a difcovery, which it would have been unfafe 
to mention when made, or In the courfe of this correfpondence. The two young men 
here alluded to arrived at Verfailles, chained together, with their fellow-prifonefs. 
Surprize, perhaps admiration, had diverted the gaolers attention from demanding 
the key that opened their padlock, and it was ftill in; their pofleflion. On entering 
Verfailles, and obferving the croud preparing to attack them, they divefted themfelves 
of their fetters, and of every other incumbrance. In a few moments their carriages 
were furrounded, their companions at one end were already murdered, and themfelves 
flightly wounded; but-the confufion increafmg, they darted amidft the croud, and were 
in a moment undiftinguifhable. They were afterwards taken under the protection-of 
an humane magiftrate, who conce. aled them for fome time, and they are now in 
perfect fecurity. They were the only two of the whole number that efcaped. 

September. 

WE pafled a country fo barren and unin-terefting yefterday, that even a profeffional 
traveller could not have made a fingle page of it. It was, in every thing, "a perfect 
contraft to the rich plains of Artois—unfertile, neglected valleys and hills, miferable 
farms, ftill more miferable cottages, and fcarcely any appearance of population. The 
only place where we could refrefh the horfes was a fmall houfe, over the door of which 
was the pompous de-fignation of Hotel dangleterre. I know not if this be intended as 
a ridicule on our country, or as an attraction to our countrymen, but I, however, found 
fomething befides the appellation which reminded me of England, and which one does 
not often find in houfes of a better out-fide; for though the rooms were fmall, and only 
two in number, they were very clean, and the hoftefs was neat and civll. The Hotel 
dangleterre, indeed, was not luxurioufly fupplied, and the whole of our repaft was eggs 
and tea, which we had brought with us.—In the next room to that we occupied were 
two prifoners chained, whom the officers were conveying to Arras, for the purpofe of 
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better fecurity. The fecret hiftory of this bufinefs is worth relating, as. it marks the 
character of the moment, and the afcend-ancy which the Jacobins are daily acquiring. 

Thefe men were apprehended as fmugglers, under circumftances of peculiar atroc- 
ity, and committed to the gaol at. A few days after, a young girl, of bad character, 
who has much influence at the club, made a motion, that the people, in a body, fhould 
demand the releafe of the prifoners. The motion was carried, and the Hotel de Ville 
affailed by a formidable troop of failors, fifh-women, andc.—The municipality refufed 
to comply, the Garde Nationale was called out, and, on the mob per-fifting, fired 
over their heads, wounded a few, and the reft difperfed of themfelves._Now you muft 
underftand, the latent motive of all this was two thoufand livres promifed to one of the 
Jacobin leaders, if he fucceeded in procuring the men their liberty—I do not advance 
this merely on conjecture. The fact is well known to the municipality, and the decent 
part of it would willingly have expelled this man, who is one of their members, but that 
they found themfelves too weak to engage in a ferious quarrel with the Jacobins.—_One 
cannot reflect, without apprehenfion, that any fociety fhould exift which can oppofe 
the execution of the laws with impunity, or that a people, who are little fenfible of 
realities, fhould be thus abufed by names. They fuffer, with unfeeling patience, a 
thoufand enormities—yet blindly rifk their liberties and lives to promote the defigns of 
an adventurer, becaufe he harangues at a club, and calls himfelf a patriot —I havejuft 
received advice that my friends have left Laufanne, and are on their way to Paris. Our 
firft plan of paffing the winter there will be imprudent, if not impracticable, and we 
have concluded to take a houfe for the winter fix months at Amiens, Chantilly, or fome 
place which has the reputation of being quiet. I have already ordered enquiries to be 
made, and fhall fet out with 

Mrs. in a day or two for Amiens. I may, perhaps, not write till our return; but fhall 
not ceafe to be, with great truth, Yours, andc. 

Amiens. 

1 HE departement de la Somme has the reputation of being a little ariftocratic. I 
know not how far this be merited, but the people are certainly not enthufiafts. The 
villages we paffed on our road hither were very different from thofe 14 on on the 
frontiers—We were hailed by no popular founds, no cries of Five la nation! except 
from here and there fome ragged boy in a red cap, who, from habit, affociated this 
falutation with the appearance of a carriage. In every place where there are half a 
dozen houfes is planted an unthriying tree of liberty, which leems to wither under the 
baneful influence of the bonnet rouge. This Jacobin attribute is made of materials 
to refift the weather, and may laft fome time; but the trees of liberty, being planted 
unfeafonably, are already dead. I hope this will not prove emblematic, and that the 
power of the Jacobins may not outlive the freedom of the people. 

(eet 

The Gonyention begin their labours under difagreeable aufpices. A general terror 
feems to have feized on the Parifians, the roads are covered with carriages, and the 
inns filled with travellers. A hew regulation has juft taken place, apparently intended 
to check this reftlefs fpirit. At Abbeyille, though we arrived late and were fatigued, 
we were taken to the municipality, our paflports collated with our per-fons, and at the 
inn we were obliged to infert in a book our names, the place of our birth. from whence 
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we eame, and where we were going. This, you will fay, has more the features of a 
mature Inqujfition, than a new-born Re-public; but the French have different notions 
of liberty from yours, and take thefe things very quietly.—At Flixecourt we eat out of 
pewter fpoons, and the people told us, with much inquietude, that they had fold their 
plate, in expectation of a decree of the Convention to take it from them. This decree, 
however. has not pafred, but the alarm is univerfal, and does not imply any great 
confidence in the new government, 

I have had much difficulty in executing my commiffion, and have at laft fixed upon 
a houfe, of which I fear my friends will not approve; but the panic which depopulates 
Paris, the bombardment of Lifle, and the tranquillity which has hitherto prevailed here, 
has filled the town, and rendered every kind of habitation fcarce, and extravagantly 
dear: for you muft remark, that though the jfwienois are all ariftocrats, yet when an 
intimidated fufferer of the fame party ffies from Paris, and feeks an afylum amongft 
them, they calculate with much exactitude what they fuppofe neceffity may compel 
him to give, and will not take a livre lefs—The rent of houfes and lodgings, like the 
national funds, rife rife and fall with the public diftreffes, and, like them, is an object 
of fpeculation: feveral perfons to whom we were addreffed were extremely indifferent 
about letting their houfds, alledging as a reafon, that if the diforders of Paris fhould 
increafe, they had no doubt of letting them to much greater advantage. 

We were at the theatre laft night—it was opened for the firft time fince France has 
been declared a republic, and the Jacobins vocife-. rated loudly to have the fleur 
de lys, and other regal emblems, eflaced. Obedience was no fooner promifed to 
this command, than it was fucceeded by another not quite fo eafily complied with— 
they infifted on having the Marfel-lois Hymn fung. In vain did the manager, with a 
ludicrous fort of terror, declare, that there were none of his company who had any 
voice, or who knew either the words or the mufic of the hymn in queftion. " Ceft egal, 
ilfaut chanter," refounded from all the patriots in the houfe. At laft, finding the thing 
impof-fible, they agreed to a compromife; and one of the adlors promifed to fing it on 
the morrow, as well as the trifling impediment of having no voice would permit him. 
You think your galleries defpotic when they call for an epilogue that that is forgotten, 
andtheaandrefswho fhould fpeak it is undreft; or when they infift upon enlivening the 
laft acts of Jane Shore with Roaft Beef! What would you think if they would not 
dif-penfe with a hornpipe on the tight-rope by Mrs. Webb? Yet, bating the danger, I 
aflure you, the audience of Amiens was equally unreafon-able. But liberty at prefent 
feems to be in an undefined ftate; and until our rulers fhall have determined what it 
is, the matter will continue to be fettled as it is now—by each man ufurp-ing as large 
a portion of tyranny as his fituation will admit of. He who fubmits without repining 
to his diftrict, to his municipality, or even to the club, domineers at the theatre, or 
exer-cifes in the ftreet a manual cenfure on arifto-cratic apparel. 

Our embarrafiment for fmall change is renewed: many of the communes who had 
iffued bills of five, ten, and fifteen fols, repayable in affignats, are become bankrupts, 
which circum-fiance has thrown fuch a difcredit on all this kind of nominal money, 
that the bills of one town will It was common at this time to Infult women in the ftreets 
if dreflcd too well, or in colours the people chofe to call arif-tocratic. I was myfelf 
nearly thrown down for having on a ftraw bonnet with green ribbons. 
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not not pafs at another. The original creation of thefe bills was fo limited, that no 
town had half the number requifite for the circulation of its neighbourhood; and this 
decreafe, with the diflruft that arifes from the occafion of it, greatly adds to the general 
inconvenience. 

The retreat of the Pruflian army excites more furprize than intereft, and the people 
talk of it with as much indifference as they would of an event that had happened beyond 
the Ganges. The fiege of Lifle takes off all attention from the relief of Thionville—not 
on account of its importance but on account of its novelty.—-I remain, Yours, andc. 

September. 

left Amiens early yefterday morning, but were fo much delayed by the number 
of volunteers on the road, that it was late before we reached Abbeville. I was at 
firft fomewhat alarmed at finding ourfelves furrounded by fo formidable a cortege; 
they-however only exacted a declaration of our political principles, and we purchafed 
our fafety by a few fmiles, and exclamations of Vive la nation! There were fome 
hundreds of thefe recruits much under twenty; but 

but the poor fellows, exhilirated by their new uniform and large pay, were going 
gaily to de—cide their fate by that hazard which puts youth and age on a level, and 
fcatters with indifcri-Jninating hand the cyprefs and the laurel. 

At Abbeville all the former precautions were renewed—we underwent another 
folemn identification of our perfons at the Hotel de Ville, and an abftradl of our 
hiftory was again enre-giftered at the inn. One would really fuppofe that the town was 
under apprehenfions of a liege, or, at leaft, of the plague. My " paper face" was exam- 
ined as fufpicioully as though I had had the appearance of a trove/lied Achilles; and 
M s, which has as little expreffion as a Chineie painting, was elaborately fcrutinized 
by a Dogberry in fpectacles, who, perhaps, fancied fhe had the features of a female 
Ma-chiavel. All this was done with an air of importance fufficiently ludicrous, when 
contrafted with the objecl; but we met with no incivility, and had nothing to complain 
of but a little additional fatigue, and the. delay of our dinner. 

We ftopped to change horfes at Bernay, and I foon perceived our landlady was a 
very ardent patriot. In a room, to which we waded 

at great rifle of our clothes, was a reprefenta-tion of the fiege of the Baftille, 
and prints of half a dozen American Generals, headed by Mr. Thomas Paine. On 
defcending we found our hoftefs exhibiting a ftill more forcible picture of curiofity 
than Shakfpeares blackfmith. The half-demolifhed repaft was cooling on the table, 
whilft our poftilion retailed the Gazette, and the pigs and ducks were amicably grazing 
together on whatever the kitchen produced. The affairs of the Pruffians and Auftrians 
were difcufled with entire unanimity, but when thefe politicians, as is often the cafe, 
came to adjuft their own particular account, the conference was much lefs harmonious. 
The poftilion offered a ten fols billet, which the landlady re-fufed: one perfifted in its 
validity, the other in rejeanding it—till, at laft, the patriotifm of neither could endure 
this proof, and peace was concluded by a joint execration of thofe who invented this 
"Jicbupapter" 

-At we met our friend, Mad. de, with part of her family and an immenfe quantity 
of baggage. I was both furprized and alarmed at fuch an apparition, and found, 
on enquiry, that they thought themfelves unfafe at Arras, and were going to refide 
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near M. de s eftate, eftate, where they were better known. I really begin to doubt 
the prudence of our eftablifhing ourfelves here for the winter. Every one who has 
it in his power endeavours to emigrate, even thofe who till now have been zealous 
fupporters of the revolution.—Diftruft and apprehenfion feem to have taken pofleffion 
of every mind. Thofe who are in towns fly to the country, while the inhabitant of 
the ifolated chateau takes refuge in the neighbouring town. Flocks of both ariftocrats 
and patriots are trembling and fluttering at the foreboding ftorm, yet prefer to abide 
its fury, rather than feek fhelter and defence together. I, however, flatter myfelf, that 
the new government will not juftify this fear; and as I am certain my friends will not 
return to England at this feafon, I fhall not endeavour to intimidate or difcourage them 
from their prefent arrangement. We fhall, at leaft, be enabled to form fome idea of a 
republic can conftitution, and I do not, on reflection, conceive that any poffible harm 
can happen to us. 

I SHALL 

JL Shall not date from this place again, intending to quit it as foon as poffible. It 
is difturbed by the crouds from the camps, which are broken up, and the foldiers are 
extremely brutal and infolent. So much are the people already familiarized with the 
unnatural depravity of manners that begins to prevail, that the wife of the Colonel of 
a battalion now here walks the ftreets in a fed cap, with piftols at her girdle, boafting 
of the numbers fhe has deftroyed at the maflacres in Auguft and September 

The Convention talk of the Kings trial as a decided meafure; yet no one feems to 
admit even the poffibility that fuch an ac"! can be ever intended. A few believe him 
culpable, many think him mifled, and many acquit him totally: but alt agree that any 
violation of his perfoft would be an atrocity difgraceful to the nation at large —The 
fate of Princes is often difaftrous in proportion to their virtues. The vanity, felfifhnefs, 
and bigotry of Louis the Fourteentli were flattered while he lived, and procured him 
the appellation of Great after his death. The greateft military talents that France has 
given birth to feemed created to earn laurels, not 

129 not for themfelves, but for the brow of that vain-glorious Monarch. Induftry 
and Science toiled but for his gratification, and Genius, forgetting its dignity, willingly 
received from his award the fame it has fince beflowed.—Louis the Fifteenth,. who 
corrupted the people by his example, and ruined them by his ex-pence, knew no 
diminution of the loyalty, whatever he might of the affection, of his people, and 
ended his days in the practice of the fame vicesj and furrounded by the fame luxury, 
in. whigh he had pafled the n.—jlpuis the Sixteenth, to whom fcarcely his enemies 
afqribe any vices? for its outrages againft whom faction finds no excufe but in the 
facility of his nature—whofe devotion is at once exemplary and tolerant—who, in an 
age of licentioufaefs, is remarkable for the fimpliqity of. his manners—whofe amufe- 
rnents wer. e iiberal or inoffenfive—and whofe conceffions. to his people form a 
ftriking. conr traft with the exactions of his predeceffors—Yes, the Monarch I have 
been defcribing, and, I think, not partially, has been overwhelmed with forrow and 
indignities—his perfon has been degraded, that he might be defpoiled of his. crown, 
and perhaps the facrifice of his crown may be followed by that of his life-When 
we thus fee the punilhment of guilt Vol. i. K accu accumulated on the head of 
him who has not participated in it, and vice triumph in the fecurity that fhould feem 
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the lot of innocence, we can only adduce new motives to fortify our-felves in this 
great truth of our religfon—that the chaftifement of the one, and reward of the other, 
muft be looked for beyond the inffictions or enjoyments of our prefent exiftence.—I 
do not often moralize on paper, but there are moments when one derives ones beft 
confola-tion from fo moralizing; and this eafy and fim-ple juftification of Providence, 
which refers all that appears inconfiftent here to the retribution of a future ftate, is 
pointed out lefs as the duty than the happinefs of mankind. This fingle argument of 
religion folves every difficulty, and leaves the mind in fortitude and peace; whilfr. the 
pride of fceptical philofophy traces whole volumes, only to eftablim the doubts, and 
nou- rifh the defpair of its difciples. Adieu. I cannot conclude better than with thefe 
reflections, at a time when dilbelief is fomething too fafhionable even amongft our 
countrymen.—Yours, andc. 

I ARRIVED Amiens, Oandober. 

JL Arrived here the day on which a ball was given to celebrate the return of the 
volunteers who had gone to the affiftance of Lifle. The French, indeed, never refufe 
to rejoice when they are ordered; but as thefe feftivities are not fpontaneous effufions, 
but official ordi- 

The bombardment of Lifle commenced on the twenty-ninth of September, at three 
oclock in the afternoon, and continued, almoft without interruption, until the fixth of 
October. Many of the public buildings, and whole quarters of the town, were fb much 
damaged or deftroyed, that the iituation ofr the ftreets were fcarcely diftinguimable. 
The houfes which the fire obliged their inhabitants to abandon, were pillaged by bar- 
barians, more mercilcfs than the Auftrians themfelves. Yet, amidft thefe accumulated 
horrors, the Lil-loh not only preferred their courage, but their prefence of mind: the 
rich incited and encouraged the poor; thofe who were unable to affift with their labour, 
rewarded with their wealth: the men were employed in endeavouring to extinguifh. 
the tire of the buildings, or in preferving their effects; while women and children 
fnatched the opportunity of extinguifhing the fuzes of the bombs as foon as they fell, 
at which they became very daring and dexterous. Durlng the whole of this dreadful 
period, not one murmur, not one propofition to fur-render, was heard from any party. 
The Convention decreed, amidft the wildeft enthufiafm of applaufe, that Lifle had 
de-fcrved well of the country. Forty-two thoufand five hundred balls were fired, and 
the damages were eftimatt-d at forty milllon of livres. 

. Kanances, nances, and regulated with the fame method as a tax or a recruitment, 
they are of courfe languid and uninterefting. The whole of their hilarity feems to 
confift in the movement of the dance, in which they are by no means animated; and 
I have feen, even among the common people, a cotillion performed as gravely and 
as mechanically as the ceremonies of a Chi-nefe court.—I have always thought, with 
Sterne, that we were miftaken in fuppofing the French a gay nation. It is true, they 
laugh much, have great gefticulation, and are extravagantly fond of dancing: but 
the laugh is the effect of habit, and not of a rifible fenfation; the gefture is not the 
agitation of the mind operating upon the body, but conftitutional volatility; and their 
love of dancing is merely the effect of a happy climate, (which, though mild, does not 
enervate,) and that love of action which ufually accompanies mental vacancy, when it 
is not counteracted by heat, or other phyfical caufes. 
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I know fuch an opinion, if publicly avowed, would be combated as falfe and 
fingular; yet I appeal "to thofe who have at all ftudied the French character, not as 
travellers, but by a refidence amongft them, for the fupport of my opinion. Every 
one who underftands the language, guage, and has mixed much in fociety, muft have 
made the fame obfervations._See two Frenchmen at a diftance, and the vehemence 
pf their action, and the expreffion of their features fhall make you conclude they are 
dif-cuffing fome fubject, which not only interefts, but delights them. Enquire, and you 
will find they were talking of the weather, or the price of a waiftcoat!-In England you 
would be tempted to call in a peace-officer at the loud tone and menacing attitudes 
with which two people here very amicably adjuft a bargain for five livres.—In fhort, 
we miftake that for a mental quality which, in fact, is but a corporeal one; and, though 
the French may have many good and agreeable points of character, I do not include 
gaiety among the number. 

I doubt milch if my friends will approve of their habitation. I confefs I am by 
no means fatisfied with it myfelf; and, with regard to pecuniary confiderations, my 
engagement is not an advantageous one.—-Madame Dorval, of whom I have taken the 
houfe, is a character very common in France, and over which I was little calculated 
to have the afcendant. Offici-oufly polite in her manners, and inflexibly attentive to 
her intereft, fhe feemingly acquiefces in every thing you propofe. You would even 
fancy fhe was felicitous to ferve you; yet, after a thoufand gracious fentiments, and 
as many implied eulogiums on her liberality and genero-fity, you find her return, 
with unrelenting perfe-verance, to fome paltry proportion, by which fhe is to gain a 
few livres; and all this fo civilly, fo fentimentally, and fo determinedly, that you find 
yourfelf obliged to yield, and are duped without being deceived. 

The lower clafs have here, as well as on your fide of the water, the cuftom of 
attributing to Minifters and Governments fome connection with, or controul over, the 
operations of nature. I remarked to a woman who brings me fruit, that the grapes were 
bad and dear this year-Ab! man dieu oui Us ne munffent pas. II me femble que tout 
va mal depuis quon a invent la nation. 

I cannot, like the imitators of Sterne, tranf-late a chapter of fentiment from every 
incident that occurs, or from every phynognomy I encounter; yet, in circumftances 
like the prefent, the mind, not ufually obferving, is tempted to comment.—I was m 
a milliners mop to-day, and took notice that, on my entering, fle was, at her work, 
learning the Marfeillois Hymn. Before I had concluded my purchafe, an officer came 
in to prepare her for the reception of four volunteers, whom fhe was to lodge the two 
enfuing nights. She aflented, indeed, very gracioufly, (for a French woman never lofes 
the command of her features,) but a moment after, the Marfeillois, which lay on the 
counter, was thrown afide in a pet, and I dare fay me will not refume her patriotic 
tafte, nor be reconciled to the revolution, until fome days after the volunteers fhall 
have changed their quarters. 

This quartering of troops in private houfes appears to me the moft grievous and 
impolitic of all taxes: it adds embarraffment to expence, invades domeftic comfort, 
and conveys fuch an idea of military fubjection, that I wonder any people ever fubmits 
to it, or any government ever ventures to impofe it. 
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i f I know not if the Englifh are confcious of their own importance at this moment, 
but it is certain they are the centre of the hopes and fears of all parties, I might fay of 
all Europe. 

A patriotic air, at thls time highly popular. 

K 4 The The ariftocrats wait with anxiety and folicitude a declaration of war, whilft 
their opponents regard fuch an event as pregnant with diftrefs, and even as the fignal 
of their ruin. The body of the people of both parties are averfe from in-creafing the 
number of their enemies; but as the Convention may be directed by other motives than 
the public with, it is impoffible to form any conclufion on the fubje? t. I am, of courfe, 
defirous of peace, and Ihould be fo from felfifhnefs, if I were not from philanthropy, 
as a ceflation of it at this time would difconcert all our plans, and oblige us to feek 
refuge at , which has juft all that is neceflary for our happinefs, except what is moft 
deniable—a mild and dry atmofphere. Yours, andc. 

. Amiens, November. 

JL HE arrival of my friends has occafioned a fhort fufpenfion of my correfpondence; 
but though I have been negligent, I affiire you, my dearbrother, I have not been 
forgetful; and this temporary preference of the ties of friendfhip to thofe of nature, 
will be excufed, when you confider our long feparation. 

My My Intimacy with Mrs. D began when I firft came to this country, and at every 
ful-fequent vifk to the continent it has been renewed and increafed into that rational 
kind of attachment, which your fex feldom allow in ours, though you yourfelves 
do not abound in examples of it. Mrs. D is one of thofe characters which are 
oftener loved than admired—more agreeable than handfome—good-natured, humane, 
and unaffuming—and with no mental pretenfions beyond common fenfe tolerably well 
cultivated. The fhades of this portraiture are an extreme of delicacy, bordering on 
faftidi-oufnefs—a trifle of hauteur, not in manners, but difpofition—and, perhaps, a 
tincture of affectation. Thefe foibles are, however, in a great degree, conftitutional: 
fhe is more an invalid than myfelf; and ill health naturally increafes irritability, and 
renders the mind lefs difpofed to bear with inconveniencies: one avoids company at 
firft, through a fenfe of ones infirmities, till this timidity becomes habitual, and fettles 
almoft into averfion—The valetudinarian, who is obliged to fly the world, in time 
fancies herfelf above it, and ends by fuppofing there is fome fuperiority in differing 
from other people. Mr. D is one of the beft men exifting—well bred and well informed; 
formed; yet, without its appearing to the common obferver, he is of a very fingular and 
original turn of mind. He is moft exceedingly nervous, and this effect of his phyfical 
con-flruction has rendered him fo fufceptible, that he is continually agitated and hurt 
by circum-ftances which others pafs by unnoticed. In other refpects he is a great lover 
of exercife, fond of domeftic life, reads much, and has an averfion from buftle of all 
kind. 

The banifhment of the Priefts, which in many inftances was attended with great 
cruelty, has nor yet produced thofe effects which were expected from it, and which 
the promoters of the meafure employed as a pretext for its adoption. There are indeed 
now no maffes faid but by the Conftitutional Clergy; but as the people are ufually as 
ingenious in evading laws as legiflators are in forming them, many perfons, inftead of 
attending the churches, which they think profaned by priefts who have taken the oaths, 
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flock to church-yards, chapels, or other places, once appropriated to religious worfhip, 
but in difufe fince the revolution, and of courfe not violated by conftitutional maffes. 
The cemetery of St. Denis, at Amiens, though large, is on Sundays and holidays 
fo crowded, that it is is almoft difficult to enter it. Here the devotees flock in all 
weathers, fay their mafs, and return with the double fatisfaction of hav-ing preferved 
their allegiance to the Pope, and rifked perfecution in a caufe they deem meritorious. 
To fay truth, it is not very fur-pri ing that numbers fhould be prejudiced againft the 
conftitutional clergy. Many of them are, I doubt not, liberal and well-meaning men, 
who have preferred peace and fubmiffion to theological warfare, and who might not 
think themfelves juftified in oppofing their opinion to a national decifion: yet are 
there alfo many of proffigate lives, who were never educated for the profeffion, and 
whom the circumftances of the times have tempted to embrace it as a trade, which 
offered fubfiftence without labour, and influence without wealth, and which at once 
fupplied a veil for licentionfnefs, and the means of practifing it. Such paftors, it muft 
be confefled, have little claim to the confidence or refpect of the people; and that there 
are fuch, I do not affert, but on the moft credible information. I will only cite two 
inftances out of many within my own knowledge. 

ob 
P—-n, Bifhop of St. Omer, was originally a prieft of Arras, of vicious character, 
and many many of his ordinations have been fuch as one might expecl from fuch a 
patron.—A man of Arras, who was only known for his vicious pur-fuits, and who had 
the reputation of having accelerated the death of his wife by ill treatment, applied to 
P nto marry him a fecond time. 

The good Bifhop, preferring the intereft of his friend to the falvation of his flock, 
advned him to relinquim the project of taking a wife, and offered to give him a cure. 
The propofal was accepted on the fpot, and this pious affociate of the Reverend P n 
was immediately in- vefted with the direction of the confciences, and the care of the 
morals, of an extenfive parifh. t 

Acts of this nature, it is to be imagined, were purfued by cenfure and ridicule; and 
the latter was not often more fuccefsful than on the following occafion:-Two young 
men, whofe perfons were unknown to the Bifhop, one day procured an audience, and 
requefted he would recommend them to fome employment that would procure them 
the means of fubfiftence. This was juft a time when-the numerous vacancies that 
had taken place were not yet fupplied, and many livings were unfilled for want of 
candidates. The Bifiiop, who was unwilling that the nonjuring priefts priefts fhould 
have the triumph of feeing their benefices remain vacant, fell into the fnare, and 
propofed their taking orders. The young men expreffed their joy at the offer; but, 
after looking confufedly on each other, vith fome difficulty and diffidence, confeffed 
their lives had been fuch as to preclude them from the profeffion, which, but for 
this impediment, would have fatisfied them beyond their hopes. The Bifhop very 
complaifantly endeavoured to obviate thefe objections, while they continued to accufe 
themfelves of all the fins. in the decalogue; but the Prelate at length ob-ferving he 
had ordained many worfe, the young men fmiled contemptuoully, and, turning on 
their heels, replied, that if priefts were made of worfe men than they had defcribed 
themfelves to be, they begged to be excufed aflbciating with fuch company. 
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Dumourier, Cuftine, Biron, Dillon, andc. are doing wonders, in fpite of the feafon; 
but the laurel is an evér-green, and thefe heroes gather it equally among the fnows 
of the Alps, and the fogs of Belgium. If we may credit the French papers too, what 
they call the caufe of liberty is not lefs fuecefsfully propagated by the pen than the 
fword. England is faid to be on the the eve of a revolution, and all its inhabitants, 
except the King and Mr. Pitt, become Jacobins. If I did’not believe " the wifh was 
father to the thought," I fhould read thefe aflertions with much inquietude, as I have 
not yet difcovered. the excellencies of a republican. form of government fufficiently 
to make me wifh it fubftituted for our own.—It fhould feem that the Temple of Liberty, 
as well as the Temple of Virtue, is placed on an afcent, and that as many inflexions 
and retrogradations occur in endeavouring to attain it. In the ardour of reaching thefe 
difficult acclivities, a fall fometimes leaves one lower than the lituation we firft fet out 
from; or, to fpeak without a figure, fo much power is exercifed by our leaders, and fo 
much fubmiffion exacted from the people, that the French are in danger of becoming 
habituated to a defpotifm which almoft fandlifies the errors of their ancient monarchy, 
while they fuppofe themfelves in the purfuit of a degree of freedom more fublime and 
more abfolute than has been enjoyed by any other nation.—Attempts at political as well 
as moral perfection, when carried beyond the limits compatible with a focial ftate, or 
the weaknefs of our natures, are likely to end in a depravity which which moderate 
governments and rational ethics would have prevented. 

The debates of the Convention are violent and acrimonious. Robefpierre has been 
ac-cufed of afpiring to the Diandatorfhip, and his defence was by no means calculated 
to exonerate him. All the chiefs reproach each other with being the authors of the 
late maflacres, and each fucceeds better in fixing the imputation on his neighbour 
than in removing it from himfelf. General reprobation, perfonal invectives, and long 
fpeeches, are not wanting; but every thing which tends to examination and enquiry is 
treated with much more delicacy and compofure: fo that I fear thefe firft legif-lators 
of the republic muft, for the prefent, be content with the reputation they have affigned 
each other, and rank amongft thole who have all the guilt, but want the courage, of 
affafuns. 

I fubjoin an extract from a newfpaper, which has lately appeared. In fpite of the 
murder of fo fo many journalifb, and the deftruaion of the printing-offices, it treats the 
September bufinefs 

Extract from " The Courier de 1Egalite," November, 

"There are difcontented people who ftill venture to obtrude their fentiments on the 
public. One of them, in a publlc print, thus exprefies himfelf; ; I afiert, 

I afiert, that the newlpapers are Ibid and devoted to falfehood. At this price they 
purchafe the liberty of appearing; and the exclusive privilege they enjoy, as well as the 
contradictory and lying ailertions they all contain, prove the truth of what I advance. 
They are all preachers of liberty, yet never was liberty fo (hamefully outraged—of 
refpect for property, and property was at no time fo little held facred—of perfonal 
fecurity, yet when were there committed fo many maflacres? and, at the very moment 
I am writing, new ones are premeditated. They call vehemently for fubmiffion, and 
obedience to the laws, but the laws had never lefs influence; and while our compliance 
with fuch as we are even ignorant of is exacted, it is accounted a crime to execute thofe 
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in force. Every municipality has its own arbitrary code—every battalion, every private 
foldier, exercifes a fovereignty, a moft ab-/blute defpotifm j and yet the Gazettes do 
not ceafe to boaft the excellence of fuch a government. They have, one and all, 
attributed the maflacres of the tenth of Auguft and the fecond of September, and 
the days following each, to a popular fermentation. The monitors! they have been 
careful not to tell us, that each of thefe horrid fcenes (at the prifons, at La jforce, at 
the Abbaye, andc. andc.) was prefided by muni-cipal officers In their fcarfs, who 
pointed out the victims, and gave the fignal for their aflaflination. It was (continue the 
Journals) the error of an irritated people—and yet their ma-giltrates were at the head of 
it: it was a tnomentary error; yet this error of a moment continued during fix whole 
days of the cooleft reflection—it was only at the clofe of the feventh that Petion made 
his appearance, and affeanded to perfuade the. people tq. defift. The. airaflins left 
off only from fatigue, and 

fo freely, that the editor will doubtlefs foon be filenced. Admitting thefe accufations 
to be unfounded, what ideas muft the people have of their magiftrates, when they are 
credited? It is the prepofieffion of the hearer that gives authenticity to fiction; and fuch 
atrocities would neither be imputed to, nor believed of, men not already bad. Yours, 
andc. 

December. 

DEAR BROTHER, the public prints ftill continue ftrongly to infinuate, that England 
is prepared for an infurrection, and Scotland already in actual rebellion: but I know the 
character of our countrymen too well to be perfuaded that they have stt this moment 
they are preparing to begin again. The Journals do not tell us that the chief of thefe 
Scclcrats f employed fub-ordinate afiaffins, whom they caufed to be clandeftinely 
murdered in their turn, as though they hoped to deftroy the proof of their crime, and 
efcape the vengeance that awaits them. But the people themfelves were accomplices 
In the deed, for the Garde Nationale gave their affiftance, andc. andc. 

)-We have no term in the Engliih language that conveys an adequate meaning for 
this word—it feems to exprefs the extreme of human wick-ednefs and atrocity. 

Vol. j. L? adopted adopted new principles as early as they would adopt a new 
mode, or that the vifionary anar-chifts of the French government can have made many 
profelytes among an humane and rational people. For many years we were content 
to let France remain the arbitrefs of the lighter departments of tafte: lately fhe has 
ceded this province to us, and England has dictated with uncontefted fuperiority. This 
I cannot think very ftrange, for the eye in time becomes fatigued by elaborate finery, 
and requires only the introduction of fimple elegance to be attracted by it. But if, 
while we export fafhions to this country, we fhould receive in exchange her republican 
fyftems, it would be a ftrange revolution indeed; and I think, in fuch a cotn-merce, we 
fhould be far from finding the balance . in our favour. I have, in fact, little folicitude 
about thefe diurnal falfehoods, though I am not altogether free from alarm as to their 
tendency. I cannot help fufpecting it is to influence the people to a belief that luch 
difpofitions exift in England as preclude the danger of a war, in cafe it fhould be 
thought neceflary to facrifice the King. lam more confirmed in this opinion, from 
the recent difcovery, with the circumftances attending it, of a fecret iron cheft at the 
Thuil-leries. The man who had been employed to .,-conftruct 
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147 cenftruct: this recefs informs the minifter Roland, whoj inftead of communi- 
cating the matter to the4Convention, as itwas very natural he fhould do on an occafion 
of fo much importance, and requiring it to be opened in the prefence of proper wit- 
nefles, goes privately himfelf, takes the papers found into his own poffeffion, and 
then makes an application for a committee to examine them. Under thefe fufpicious 
and myf-terious appearances, we are told that many letters, andc. are found, which 
inculpate the King; and perhaps the fate of this unfortunate Monarch is to be decided 
by evidence not admiffible with juftice in the cafe of the obfcureft malefactor. Yet 
Roland is the hero of a party who call him, far excellence the virtuous Roland! Perhaps 
you will think, with me, that this epithet is mifapplied to a man, who has rifen from 
an obfcure fituation to that of firft minifter, without being porteffed of talents of that 
brilliant or prominent clafs which fometimes force them-felves into notice without the 
aid of wealth or the fupport of patronage. 

Roland wras infpecstor of manufactories in this place, and afterwards at Lyons; 
and I do not go too far in advancing, that a man of very rigid virtue could not, from 
fuch a ftation, have j. a attained attained fo fuddenly the one he now poflefles. Virtue 
is of an unvarying and inflexible nature: it difdains as much to be the flatterer of 
mobs, as the adulator of Princes: yet how often muft he, who rifes fo far above his 
equals, have ftooped below them? How often muft he have facrificed both his reajfon 
and his principles? How often have yielded to the little, and op-pofed the great, not 
from conviction, but in-tereft? For in this the meaneft of mankind refemble the moft 
exalted. He beftows not his confidence on him who refifts his will, nor fubfcribes to 
the advancement of one whom he does not hope to influence.—I may almoft venture 
to add, that more diffimulation, meaner conceffions, and-more tortuous policy, are 
re-quifite to become" the idol of the people, than are practifed to acquire and preferve 
the favour of the moft potent Monarch in Europe. The French, however, do not argue 
in this manner, and Roland is at prefent very popular, and his popularity is faid to be 
greatly fupported by the literary talents of his wife. 

I know not if you rightly underftand thefe party diftinctions among a fet of men 
whom you muft regard as united in the common caufe of eftablifhing a republic in 
France, but you have have fometimes had occafion to remark in England, that many 
may amicably concur in the ac-tomplifhment of a work, who differ extremely about 
the participation of its advantages; and this is already the cafe with the Convention. 
Thofe who at prefent poflefs all the power, and are infinitely the ftrongeft, are wits, 
moralifts, and philofophers by profejpon, having Briffot, Roland, Petion, Condorcet, 
andc. at their head: their opponents are adventurers of a more def-perate caft, who 
make up by violence what they want in numbers, and are led by Robefpierre, Danton, 
Chabot, andc. andc. The only diftinction of thefe parties is, I believe, that the firft 
are vain and fyftematical hypocrites, who have origi-jially corrupted the minds of the 
people by vi-fionary and infidious doctrines, and now maintain their fuperiority by 
artifice and intrigue: their opponents, equally wicked, and more daring, juf-tify that 
turpitude which the others feek to dif-guife, and appear almoft as bad they are. The 
credulous people are duped by both; while the cunning of the one, and the vehemence 
of the other, alternately prevail.But fomething too much of politics, as my defign is 
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in general rather to mark their eftecl on the people, than to enter on more immediate 
difcuffions. 

1 3 Having 

Having been at the Criminal Tribunal to-day, I now recollecl that I have never yet 
defcribed to you the coftume of the French Judges.—Perhaps when I have. before had 
occafion to fpeak of it, your imagination may have glided to Weftminfter Hall, and 
depicted to you the fcarlet robes and voluminous wigs of its refpec- table magiftrates: 
but if you would form an idea of a magiftrate here, you muft bring your mind to the 
abftraction of Crambe, and figure to yourfelf a Judge without either gown, wig, or 
any of thofe venerable appendages. Nothing indeed can be more becoming or gallant, 
than this judicial accoutrement-it is black, with. a filk cloak of the fame colour, in the 
Spanifli form, and a round hat, turned up before, with a large plume of black feathers. 
This, when the magiftrate happens to be young, has a very theatrical and romantic 
appearance; but when it is worn by a figure a little Efopian, or with a large bufhy 
perriwig, as I have fometimes feen it, the effect is ftill lefs awful, and a ftranger, on 
feeing fuch an apparition in the fbreet, is tempted to fuppofe it a period of jubilee, 
and that the inhabitants are in mafquerade; In vain are the people flattered with a 
chimerical equality—it cannot exift in a civilized 

Hate, ftate, and if it could exift any where, it would not be in France. The French are 
habituated to fubordination-they naturally look up to fomething fuperior—and when 
one clafs is degraded, it is only to give place to another.—The pride of the noblefle is 
fucceeded by the pride of the merchant-the influence of wealth is again realized by 
cheap purchafes of the national domains—the abandoned abbey becomes the delight 
of the opulent trader, and replaces the demolifhed chateau of the feudal inftitution. 
Full of the importance which the commercial intereft is to acquire under a republic, 
the wealthy man of bufinefs is eafily reconciled. to the oppreffion of the fuperior 
clafles, and enjoys, with great dignity, his new elevation. The counting-houfe of a 
manufacture of woollen cloth is as inacceflible as the loudoir of a Marquis; while 
the flowered brocade gown and well-powdered curls of the former offer a much more 
impofing exterior than the chintz role de cbambre and difhevelled locks of the more 
affable man of fafhion. 

It is now the cuftom for all people to addrefs each other by the appellation of 
Citizen; and whether you are a citizen or not-whether you inhabit Paris, or are a 
native of Peru—ftill it is an indication of ariftocracy, either to or to ufe, any other title. 
This is all congruous with the fyftem of the day: the abufes are real, the reform is 
imaginary. The people are flattered with founds, while they are lofing in eflentials; 
and the permiffion to apply the appellation of Citizen to its members, is but a poor 
compenfation for the defpotifm of a department or a municipality. 

I have read, in fome French author, a; maxim. to this effect:—(t Aand with your 
friends as though they fhould one day be your enemies; and the exifting government 
feems amply to have profited by the admonition of their countryman: for notwithf- 
tanding they affirm, that all France fupports, and all England admires them, this does 
not prevent their exercifing a moft vigilant inquifition over the inhabitants of both 
countries. It is already fagacioufly hinted, that Mr. Thomas Paine may be a fpy, and 
every houfeholder who receives a lodger or vi fiter, and every proprietor-who lets a 
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houfe, is obliged to regifter the names of thofe he entertains, or who are his tenants, 
and to become re-Iponfible for thelr conduct. This is done at the municipality, and all 
who thus venture to change their refidence, of whatever age, fex, or or condition, muft 
prefent themfelves, and fub-mit to an examination. The power of the municipalities 
Is indeed very great; and as they are chiefly felected from the lower clafs of fhop- 
keepers, you may conclude that their authority is not exercifed with much politenefs 
or moderation. 

The timid or indolent inhabitant of London, whofe head has been filled with the 
Baftilles and police of the ancient government, and who would as foon have ventured 
to Conftantinople as to Paris, reads, in the debates of the Convention, that France is 
now the freeeft country in the world, and that ftrangers from all corners of it flock 
to offer their adorations in this new Temple of Liberty. Allured by thefe defcrip- 
tions, he refolves on the journey, willing, for once in his life, to enjoy a tafte of the 
bleffing in fublimate, vhich he now learns has hitherto been allowed him only in the 
grofs element.—He experiences a thoufand impofitions on landing with his baggage at 
Calais, but he fubmits to them without murmuring, becaufe his countrymen at Dover 
had, on his embarkation, already kindly initiated him into this fcience of taxing the 
inquifitive fpirit of travellers. After infcribing his name, and rewarding ing the cuftom- 
houfe officers for rummaging his portmanteau, he determines to amufe him-felf with 
a walk about the town. The firft cen-tinel he encounters ftops him, becaufe he has 
no cockade: he purchafes one at the next fiiop, (paying according to the exigency of 
the cafe,) and is fuffered to pafs on. When he has fettled Iiis bill at the Auberge " 
a fangjoife" and imagines he has nothing to do but to purfue his journey, he finds he 
has yet to procure himfelf a paffport. He waits an hour aiid an half for the officer, 
who at length appears, and, with a rule in one hand, and a pen in the other, begins to 
meafure the height, and take an inventory of the features of the aftonifhed ftranger. By 
the time this ceremony is finifhed, the gates are fhut, and he can proceed no farther, 
till the morrow. He departs early, and is awakened twice on the road to Boulogne to 
produce his paffport: ftill, however, he keeps his temper, concluding, that the new 
light has not yet made its way to the frontiers, and thatthefe troublefome precautions 
may be neceffary near a port. He continues his route, and, by degrees, becomes 
habituated to this regimen of liberty; till, perhaps, on the fecond day, the validity of his 
pafiport is difputed, the municipality who granted it have the reputation of ariftocracy, 
oj: the whole is informal, and he muft muft be content to wait while a meffenger is 
difpatched to have it rectified, and the officers eftablifh the feverity of their patriotifm 
at the expence of the ftranger. 

Our traveller, at length, permitted to depart, feels his patience wonderfully di- 
minifhed, execrates the regulations of the coaft, and the ignorance of fmall towns, 
and determines to ftop a few days and obferve the progrefs of freedom at Amiens. 
Being a large commercial place, he here expects to behold all the happy effects of 
the new conllitution; he congratulates himfelf on travelling at a period when he can 
procure information, and difcufs his political opinions, unannoyed by fears of ftate 
prifons, and fpies of the police. His landlord, however, acquaints him, that his appear- 
ance at the Town Houfe cannot be difpenfed with-he attends three or four different 
hours of appointment, and is each time fent away, (after waiting half an hour with the 
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valets de injJe in the antichamber,) and told that the municipal officers are engaged. 
As an Englifhman, he has little relifh for thefe fubordinate fovereigns, and difficult 
audiences-he hints at the next coffee-houfe that he had imagined a ftranger might have 
refted two days in a free country,;. without without being fneafured, and queftioned, 
and without detailing his hiftory, as though he were fufpected of defertion; and ven- 
tures on fome implied comparifon between the ancient " Mon-tfeur le Commandant," 
and the modern " Cito-yen Maire."—To his utter aftonifhment he finds, that though 
there are no longer emifraries of the police, there are Jacobin informers; his difcourfe 
is reported to the municipality, his bufinefs in the town becomes the fubject of conjec- 
ture, he is concluded to be " un lomme fans ai-eu," and arrefted as "fufpefl ;" and it is 
not without the interference of the people to whom he may have been recommended 
at Paris, that he is releafed, and enabled to continue his journey. 

At Paris he lives in perpetual alarm. One night he is difturbed by a vtfite domiciliare, 
another by a riot-one day the people are in infurrection for bread, and the next 
murdering each other at a public feftival; and our countryman, even after making 
every allowance for the confufion of a recent change, thinks himfelf very fortunate if 
he reaches England in fafety, and will, for the reft of his life, be fatisfied with fuch. a 
degree of liberty as is fecured to him by the conftitution of his own country. 

You 

You fee I have no defign of tempting you to pay us a vifit; and, to fpeak the truth, I 
think thofe who are in England will fhow their wifdom by remaining there. Nothing 
but the ftate of 

Mrs. D s health, and her dread of the fea at this time of the year, detains us; for 
every day fubtracts from my courage, and adds to my apprehenfions.—Yours, andc. 

Amiens, January, 

VANITY, I believe, my dear brother, is not fo innoxious a quality as we are defirous 
of fuppofing. As it is the moft general of all human failings, fo is it regarded with 
the moft indulgence: a latent confcioufnefs averts the cenfure of the weak, and the 
wife, who flatter themfelves with being exempt from it, plead in its favour, by ranking 
it as a foible too light for ferious condemnation, or too inoffenfive for punifhment. 
Yet, if vanity be not an actual vice, it is certainly a potential one—it often leads us to 
feek reputation rather than virtue, to fubftitute appearances for realities, and to prefer 
the eulogiums of the world to the approbation of our own minds. When it takes pof- 
feffion 

158 feffion of an uninformed or an ill-conftituted mind, it becomes the fource of 
a thoufand errors, and a thoufand abfurdities. Hence, youth feeks a pre-eminence 
in vice, and age in folly; hence, many boaft of errors they would not commit, or 
claim diftinction by invefting themfelves with an imputation of excefs in fome pop- 
ular abfurdity—duels are courted by the daring, and vaunted by the coward—he who 
trembles at the idea of death and a future ftate, when alone, proclaims himfelf an 
atheift or a free-thinker in public—-the water-drinker, who fuffers the penitence of a 
week for a fupernu-merary glafs, recounts. the wonders of his intemperance—and he 
who does not mount the gentleft animal without trepidation, plumes himfelf on break- 
ing down horfes, and his perils in the chace. In fhort, whatever order of mankind we 
contemplate, we fhall perceive that the portion of vanity allotted us by nature, ivhen it 
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is not corrected by a found judgement, and rendered fubfervient to ufeful purpofes, is 
fure either to degrade or miflead us. 

I was led into this train of reflection by the conduct of our Anglo-Gallican legiflator, 
Mr. Thomas Paine. He has lately compofed a fpeech, which was tranflated and read 
in his prefence, pretence, (doubtlefs to his great fatisfactkm,) ia which he infills with 
much vehemence on the neceffity of trying the King; and he even, with little credit 
to his humanity, gives intimations of prefumed guilt. Yet I do not fufpec! Mr. Paine 
to be of a cruel or unmerciful nature; and, moft probably, vanity alone has inftigated. 
him to a proceeding which, one would wifh to believe, his heart difapproves. Tired 
of the. part he was playing, and which, it muft be confefled, was not calculated to 
flatter the cen-furer of Kings and the reformer of conftitu-tions, he determined to fit 
no longer for whole-hours in colloquy with his interpreter, or in mute contemplation, 
like the Chancellor in the Critic; and the fpeech to which I have alluded was com- 
pofed. Knowingthatlenientopinionswouldmeet no applaufe from the tribunes, he 
inlifts himfelf on the fide of feverity, and accufes all the Princes in the world as the 
accomplices of Louis the Sixteenth, exprefles his defire for an uni-verfal revolution, 
and, after previoufly afluring-the Convention the King is guilty, recommends that they 
may inftantly proceed to his trial. But, after all this tremendous eloquence, perhaps 
Mr. Paine had no malice in his heart: he "may only be folicitous to preferve his 
reputation from decay, and to indulge his felf felf-importance by affifting at the trial 
of a Monarch whom he may not wifh to fuffer—I think, therefore, I am not wrong in 
aflerting, that. Vanity is a very mifchievous counfellor. 

The little diftrefles I formerly complained of, as arifing from the paper currency, are 
nearly removed by a plentiful emiffion of fmall affig-nats, and we have now pompous 
affignments on the national domains for ten fols: we have, likewife, pieces coined 
from the church bells in circulation, but moft of thefe difappear as foon as iflued. You 
would fcarcely imagine that this copper is deemed worthy to be hoarded; yet fuch is 
the peoples averfion from the paper, and fuch their miftruft of the government, that 
not an houfewife will part with one of thefe pieces while fhe has an affignat in her 
pofleffion; and thofe who are rich enough to keep a few livres by them, amafs and 
bury this copper trea-fure with the utmoft folicitude and fecrefy. 

A tolerably accurate fcale of the national confidence might be made, by marking 
the progrefs of thefe fufpicious interments. Under the firft Aflembly, people began 
to hide their gold; during the reign of the fecond they took the fame affectionate care 
of their filver; and, fince the meeting meeting of the Convention, they feem equally 
anxious to hide any metal they can get. If one were to defcribe the prefent age, one 
might, as far as regards France, call it, both literally and metaphyfically, the Iron Age; 
for it is certain the character of the times would juftify the metaphoric application, and 
the difappearance of every other metal the literal one. As the French are fond of claflic 
examples, I fhall not be furprized to fee an iron coinage, in imitation of Sparta, though 
they feem in the way of having one reafon lefs for fuch a meafure than the Spartans 
had, for they are already in a ftate to defy corruption; and if they were not, I think a 
war with England would fecure the purity of their morals from being endangered by 
too much commercial intercourfe. 
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I cannot be difpleafed with the civil things you fay of my letters, nor at your valuing 
them fo much as to preferve them; though, I affure you, this fraternal gallantry is not 
neceflary, on the account you intimate, nor will our countrymen fuffer, in my opinion, 
by any comparifons I can make here. Your ideas of French gallantry are, indeed, very 
erroneous—it may differ in the manner from that practifed in England, but is far from 
having any claim to fuperiority. 

Vol. i. M Perhaps 

Perhaps I cannot define the pretenfions of the two nations in this refpect better than 
by faying, that the gallantry of an Englifhman is a fenti-ment—that of a Frenchman 
a fyftem. The firft, if a lady happen to be old or plain, or indifferent to him, is apt 
to limit his attentions to refpect, or utility—now the latter never troubles himfelf with 
thefe diftinctions: he is repulfed by no extremity of years, nor deformity of feature; he 
adores, with equal ardour, both young and old, nor is either often fhocked by his vifible 
preference of the other. I have feen a youthful beau kifs, with perfect devotion, a ball 
of cotton dropped from the hand of a lady who was knitting blockings for her grand- 
children. Another pays his court to a belle in her climacterics, by bringing gtmllettes 
to the favourite lap-dog, or attending, with great affiduity, the egrefles and regrefles 
of her Angola, who paces llowly out of the room ten times in an hour, while the 
door is held open by the complaifant Frenchman with a moft refpectful gravity._Thus, 
you fee, France is to the old what a maf-querade is to the ugly-the one confounds 
the difparity of age as the other does that of perfon; but indifcriminate adoration is 
no compliment to youth, nor is a mafk any privilege to beauty. We may therefore 
conclude, that though France may may be the Elyfium of old women, England is that 
of the young. When I firft came into this country, it reminded me of an ifland I had 
read of in the Arabian Tales, where the ladies were not deemed in their bloom till they 
verged towards feventy; and I conceived the project of inviting all the belles, who had 
been half a century out of fafhion in England, to crofs the Channel, and begin a new 
career of admiration 1 Yours, andc. 

Amiens. 

DEAR BROTHER, 

JL Have thought it hitherto a felf-evident pro-pofition-that of all the principles 
which can be inculcated in the human mind, that of liberty is leaft fufceptible of 
propagation by force. Yet a Council of Philofophers (difciples of Rouffeau and 
Voltaire) have fent forth Dumou-rier, at the head of an hundred thoufand men, to 
inftruct the people of Flanders in the doctrine of freedom. Such a miffionary is indeed 
invincible, and the defencelefs towns of the Low Countries have been. converted and 
pillaged by a benevolent crufade of the philan- 

By the clvll agents of the executive power. 

| 2 thropic throplc aflertors of the rights of man. Thefe warlike Propagandises, 
however, do not always convince without experiencing refiftance, and ignorance 
fometimes oppofes, with great obfti-nacy, the progrefs of truth. The logic of Du- 
mourier did not enforce conviction at Gemappe, but at the expence of fifteen thoufand 
of his own army, and, doubtlefs, a proportionate number of the unconverted.—Here let 
me forbear every expreffion tending to levity: the. heart recoils at fuch a flaughter of 
human victims; and, if a momentary fmile be excited by thefe Quixotifms, it is checked 
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by horror at their confequences! Humanity will lament their deftruction; but it will 
likewife be indignant to/earn, that, in the official account of. this battle, the killed were 
eftimated at three hundred, and the wounded at fix!—But, if the people be facrificed, 
they are not deceived. The difabled fufferers who are returning to their homes in 
different parts of the republic, betray the turpitude of the government, and expofe the 
fallacy of thefe bloodlefs victories of the gazettes. The pedants of the Convention are 
not unlearned in the hiftory of the Praetorian Bands and the omnipotence of armies; 
and an offenfive war is undertaken to give occupation to foldiers, whofe inactivity 
might produce reflection, or whofe difcontent di (content might prove fatal to the new 
order of things.—Attempts are made to divert the mind from the real mifery experienced 
at home, by relations of ufelefs conquefts abroad; the fub-ftantial lofles, which are the 
price of thefe imaginary benefits, are palliated or concealed; and the circumftances 
of an engagement is known but by individual. communication, and when fubfequent 
events have nearly effaced the remembrance of it.—By thefe artifices, and from motives 
at leaft not better, and, perhaps, worfe than thofe I have mentioned, will population be 
diminifhed, and agriculture impeded: France will be involved in prefent diftrefs, and 
configned to future want; and the deluded people be punifhed in the miferies of their 
own country, becaufe their unprincipled rulers have judged it expedient to carry war 
and devaftation into another. 

One of the diftinguifhing features in the French character is fang fraid—fcarcely a 
day pafles that it does not force itfelf on ones ob-fervation. It is not confined to the 
thinking part of the people, who know that paffion and irritability avail nothing; nor 
to thofe who, not thinking at all, are, of courfe, not moved by any thing: but is equally 
poffeffed by every i 

M 3 rank rank and condition, whether you clafs them by their mental endowments, 
or their temporal poffeffions. They not only (as, it muft be con-feffed, is too commonly 
the cafe in all countries,) bear the calamities of their friends with great philofophy, but 
are nearly as reasonable under the preffure of their own. The grief of a Frenchman, 
at leaft, partakes of his imputed national complaifance, and, far from intruding itfelf 
on fociety, is always ready to accept of confolation, and join in amufement. If you 
fay your wife or relations are dead, they reply coldly, " II faut fe confokr" or if they 
vifit you in an illnefs, "Ilfarit prendre patience" Or tell them you are ruined, and 
their features then become fomething more attenuated, the fhoulders fomething more 
elevated, and a more commiferating tone confefles, (t Ceft bien mal-ibeureux—Mats 
ertfin que-voulez lousf" and in the fame inftant they will recount fome good fortune 
at a card party, or expatiate on the excellence of a ragout.—Yet, to do them juftice, they 
only offer for your comfort the fame arguments they would have found efficacious in 
promoting their own. 

This difpofition,. which preferves the tranquillity of the rich, indurates the fenfe of 
wretchednefs wretchednefs in the poor; it fupplies the place of fortitude in the one, and 
that of patience in the other; and, while it enables both to endure their own particular 
evils, it makes them fubmit quietly to a weight and excefs of public evils, which 
any. nation but their own would fink under, or refift. Amongft fhopkeepers, fervants, 
andc. without incurring perfonal odium, it has the effect of what would be deemed in 
England impenetrable affurance. It forces per-tinaceoufly an article not wanted, and 
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preferves the inflexibility of the features at a detected. impofition: it infpires fervants 
with arguments in defence of every mifdemeanour in the whole domeftic catalogue; 
it renders them infenfible either of their negligences or the confequences of them; 
and endows them with a happy facility of contradicting with the moft obfequious 
politenefs. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance dined at a table dhote, where the company were 
annoyed by a very uncommon and offenfive fmell. On cutting up a fowl, they 
difcovered the fmell to have been occafioned by its being dreffed without any other 
preparation than that of depluming. They immediately fent for the holl, and told him, 
that the fowl had been drefled without 

M 4 having having been drawn: but, far from appearing difconcerted, as one might 
expect, he only replied, " Celafe pourroit bien, Monjieur" Now an Englifh Boniface, 
even though he had already made his fortune, would have been mortified at fuch an 
incident, and all his eloquence would fcarcely have produced an unfaultering apology. 

Whether this national indifference originate in a phyfical or a moral caufe, from 
an ob-/ tufenefs in their corporeal formation or a perfection in their intellectual one, I 
do not pretend to decide; but whatever be the caufe, the effect is enjoyed with great 
modefty. So little do the French pique themfelves on this valuable ftoicifm, that they 
acknowledge being more fubject to that human weaknefs called feeling, than any 
other people in the world. All their writers abound in pathetic exclamations, fenti- 
mental phrafes, and allufions to " la fenjtbilitt Franfaife," as though they imagined it 
proverbial. You can fcarcely hold a converfation with a Frenchman without hearing 
him detail, with an expreffion of feature not always analogous, many very affecting 
fentences. He is defoti, defejpcr or affligt-he has/? cceur trapfenjible, le occur ftrrt, 
or le cceur navrs; and the well-placing placing of thefe dolorous aftertions depends 
rather upon the judgement and eloquence of the fpeaker, than the ferioufnefs of the 
cafe which gives rife to them. For inftance, the defpair and defolation of him who 
has loft his money, and of him whofe head is ill dreft, are of different degrees, but 
the expreffions are ufually the fame. The debates of the Convention, the debates of 
the Jacobins, and all the public prints, are fraught with proofs of this appropriated 
fufceptibility, and it is often attributed to perfons and occafions where one fhould 
not much expect to find it. A quarrel between the legif-lators as to who was moft 
concerned in promoting the maffacres of September, is reconciled with a "fweet and 
enthufiaftic excefs of fraternal tendernefs." When the clubs difpute on the expediency 
of an infurrection, or the ne-ceffity of more frequent employment of the Guillotine, 
the debate terminates by overflow ings of fenfibility from all the members who have 
engaged in it! 

At the affaffinations in one of the prifons, when all the other miferable victims 
had pe-rifhed, the mob difcovered one Jonneau, a member of the Aflembly, who had 
been confined for kicking another member named Gran- geneuve. geneuve. As the 
maflacrers probably had no orders on the fubject, he was brought forth from amidft 
heaps of murdered companions, and a meflenger difpatched to the Aftembly, (which 
during thefe fcenes met as ufual,) to enquire if they acknowledged Jonneau as a 
member. A decree was parted in the affirmative, and Jonneau brought by the aflaffins, 
with the decree fattened on his breaft, in triumph to his colleagues, who, we are told, 
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at this inftance of refpedl for themfelves fhed tears of tender-nefs and admiration at 
the conduct of monfters, the fight of whom fhould feem revolting to human nature. 

Perhaps the real fang froid I have before noticed, and thefe pretenfions to fenfibility, 
are a natural confequence one of the other. It is the hiflory of the beafts confeffion—we 
have 

When the maffacres began, the wife and friends of Jonneau petitioned Grangeneuve 
on their knees to confent to his enlargement; but Grangeneuve was implacable, and 
Jonneau continued inprifon till releafed by the means abovementioned. It is obferv- 
able, that at this dreadful moment the utmoft ftrictnefs was obferved, and every form 
literally enforced in granting the difcharge of a prifoner. A fufpenfion of all laws 
human and divine was allowed to the aflafllns, while thofe only that fecurcd them their 
vi Aims were. rigidly adhered to. 

only only to be particularly deficient in any quality, to make us folicitous for the 
reputation of it; and after a long habit of deceiving others, we finifh by deceiving 
ourfelves. He who feels no companion for the diftreffes of his neighbour, knows that 
fuch indifference is not very eftim-able; he therefore ftudies to difguife the cold-nefs 
of his heart by the exaggeration of his language, and fupplies, by an affected excefs of 
fentiment, the total abfence of it—The gods have not (as you know) made me poetical, 
nor do I often tax your patience with a funile, but I think this French fenfibility is to 
genuine feeling, what their pafte is to the diamond-it gratifies the vanity of the wearer, 
and deceives the eye of the fuperficial obferver, but is of little ufe or value, and when 
tried by the fire of adverfity quickly difappears. 

You are not much obliged to me for this long letter, as I own I have fcribbled rather 
for my own amufement than with a view to yours.—Contrary to our expectation, the 
trial of the King has begun, and though I cannot properly be faid to have any real 
intereft in the aflairs of this country, yet I take a very fincere one in the fate of its 
unfortunate Monarch-indeed our whole houfe has worn an appearance of dejection 
jeandion fince the commencement of the bufi-nefs. Moll people feem to expect: it 
will terminate favourably, and, I believe, there are very few who do not wifh it. Even 
the Convention feem at prefent difpofed to be merciful; and as they judge now, fo may 
they be judged hereafter! Yours. 

Amiens, Feb. 15. 

JL Did not, as I promifed, write immediately on my return from Chantilly; the 
perfon by whom I intended to fend my letter having already fet out for England, and 
the rule I have obferved for the laft three months of entrufting nothing to the poft 
but what relates to our family affairs, is now more than ever neceflary. I have before 
requefted, and I muft now infift, that you make no allufion to any political matter 
whatever, nor even mention the name of any political perfon. Do not imagine that you 
are qualified to judge of what is prudent, or what may be written with fafety—I repeat, 
no one in England can form an idea of the fufpicion that pervades every part of the 
French government. 

I cannot I cannot venture to anfwer decifively your queftion refpec" ling the King— 
indeed the fub-ject is fo painful to me, that I have hitherto avoided reverting to it. 
There certainly was, as you obferve, fome fudden alteration in the difpofitions of the 
Aflembly between the end of the trial and the final judgement. The caufes were moft 
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probably various, and muft be fought for in the worft vices of our nature—cruelty, 
avarice, and cowardice. Many, I doubt not, were guided only by the natural malignity 
of their hearts; many adted from fear, and ex-pe6ted to purchafe impunity for former 
compliances with the court by this popular expiation; a large number are alfo fuppofed 
to have been paid by the Duke of Orleans—whether for the gratification of malice or 
ambition, time muft develope.—But, whatever were the motives, the refult was an 
iniquitous combination of the worft of a fet of men, before felected from all that was 
bad in the nation, to profane the name of juftice—to facrifice an unfortunate, but not a 
guilty Prince—and fix an indelible ftain on the country. 

Among thofe who gave their opinion at large, you will obferve Paine; and, as 
I intimated in a former letter, it feems he was at that time rather rather allured by 
the vanity of making a fpeech. that fhould be applauded, than by any real defire of 
injuring the King. Such vanity, however, is not pardonable: a man has a right to 
ruin himfelf, orto make himfelf ridiculous; but when hisvanity becomes baneful to 
others, as it has all the effect, fo does it merit the punifhment, of vice.—Of all the reft, 
Condorcet has moft powerfully dif-gufted me. The avowed wickednefs of Thuriot or 
Marat infpires one with horror; but this cold philofophic hypocrite excites contempt 
as well as deteftation. He feems to have wavered between a defire to preferve the 
reputation. of humanity, which he has affected, and that of gratifying the real depravity 
of his mind.—Would one have expected, that a fpeech full of benevolent fyftems, mild 
fentiments, and aver-fion from the effufion of human blood, was to end in a vote 
for, and recommendation of, the immediate execution of his Sovereign?—But fuch a 
conduct is worthy of him, who has repaid the benefits of his patron and friend by a 
perfecution which ended in his murder. 

You will have feen, that the King made fome trifling requefts to be granted after 
his deceafe, 

The Duke de Rochefaucault. 

and and that the Convention ordered him to be told, that the nation, always great, 
always juft,” accorded them in part. Yet this juft and magnanimous people refufed him 
a preparation of only three days, and allowed him but a few hours—fuffered his remains 
to be treated with the moft fcandalous indecency—and debated ferioufly, whether or 
no the Queen fhould receive fome little tokens of affection he had left for her. 

The Kings enemies had fo far fucceded in depreciating his perfonal courage, that 
even his friends were apprehenfive he might not fuftain his laft moments with dignity. 
The event proves ho v much injuftice have been done him in this refpect:, as well 
as in many others. His behaviour was that of a man who derived his fortitude from 
religion—it was that of pious refignation, not oftentatious courage; it was marked by 
none of thofe inftances of levity and indifference which, at fuch a time, are rather 
fymptoms of diftrac-tion than refolution; he exhibited the com-pofure of an innocent 
mind, and the ferioufnefs that became the occafion; he feemed to be occupied in 
preparing for death, but not to fear it—I doubt not but the time will come, when thofe 

thofe who have facrificed him may envy the laft moments of Louis the Sixteenth! 

That the King was not guilty of the principal charges brought againft him, has 
been proved indubitably—not altogether by the af-fertions of thofe who favour him, 
but by the confeffion of his enemies. He was, for example, accufed of planning 
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the infurrection of the fenth of Auguft; yet not a day paffes that both parties in the 
Convention are not difputing the priority of their efforts to dethrone him, and to erect; 
a republic; and they date their machinations long before the period on which they 
attribute the firft aggreffion to the King.—Mr. Sourdat, and feveral other writers, have 
very ably demonftrated the fallehood of thefe charges; but the circulation of fuch 
pamphlets was dangerous—of courfe, fecret and limited; vhile thofe which tended to 
deceive and prejudice the people were difperfed with profufion, at the expence of the 
government.—I have feen one one of thefe, written in coarfe language, and replete 
with vulgar abufe, purpofely calculated for the lower claries in the country, who are 
more open to grofs impofitions than thofe of the fame rank in towns; yet I have no 
doubt, in my own mind, that all thefe artifices would have proved unavailing, had the 
decifion been left to the nation at large: but they were intimidated, if not convinced, 
and the mandate of the Convention, which forbids this fovereign people to exercife 
their judgement, was obeyed with as much fubmiffion, and perhaps more reluctance, 
than an edict of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Poftfcript of the Courier de 1Egalite, Sept. 29: 

"The prefent minifter (Roland) takes every poffible means in his power to enlighten 
and inform the people in whatever concerns their real interefts. For this purpofe he 
has caufed to be printed and dlftrlbuted, In abundance, the accounts and papers 

The French feem to have no energy but to tleftroy, and to renft nothing but gentlenefs 
or papers relative to the events of the tenth of Auguft. V"e have yet at our office a 
fmall number of thefe publications, which we have diftributed to our fubfcribers, and 
we ftill give them to any of our fellow-citizens who have opportunities of circulating 
them." : 

oy 

The King appealed, by his Couilfel, to the People; but the Convention, by a decree, 
declared his appeal of no validity, and forbade all perfons to pay attention to it, under 
the fevereft penalties. 

Vol. i. N infancy. 

infancy. They bend under a firm or oppreffive adminiftration, but become reftlefs 
and turbulent under a mild Prince or a minority. 

The fate of this unfortunate Monarch has made me refleist, with great ferioufnefs, 
on the conduct of our oppofition writers in England. The literary banditti who now 
govern France t egan their operations by ridiculing the Kings private character-from 
ridicule they proceeded to calumny, and from calumny to treafon; and perhaps the firft 
libel that degraded him in the eyes of his fubjects opened the path from the palace to 
the fcaffold.—I do not mean to attribute the fame pernicious intentions to the authors 
on your fide the Channel, as I believe them, for the moll part, to be only mercenary, 
arid that they would write panegyrics as foon as fatires, were they equally profitable. 
I know too, that there is no danger of their producing revolutions in England—we do 
not fufrer our principles to be corrupted by a man becaufe he has the art of rhyming 
nothings into con-fequence, nor fufrer another to overturn the government becaufe 
he is an orator. Yet, though thefe men may not be very mifchievous, they are very 
reprehenfible; and, in a moment like like the prefent, contempt and neglect fhould 
fupply the place of that punifhment againft which our liberty of the prefs fecures them. 
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It is not for a perfon no better informed than myfelf to pronounce on fyftems of 
government-ftill lefs do I affect to have more enlarged no-tions than the generality 
of mankind; but I may, without Hiking thofe imputations, venture to fay, I have no 
chiklifh or irrational deference for the perfons of Kings. I know they are not, by 
nature, better than other men, and a neglected or vicious education may often render 
them worfe. This does not, however, make me lefs refpect the office. I refpect it as the 
means chofen by the people to preferve internal peace and order—to banifh corruption 
and petty tyrants—and give vigour to the execution of the laws.—Regarded in this point 
of view, I cannot but lament the mode which has lately prevailed of endeavouring to 
alienate the con-fideration due to our Kings public character, by perfonal ridicule. If 
an individual were attacked in this manner, his houfe befet with fpies, his converfation 
with his family liftened to, and the moft triffing aandions of his life recorded, it would 
be deemed unfair and illiberal, and he who fhould practice fuch meannefs would be 
thought worthy of no punifhment more re-fpeclful than what might be infficted by an 
oaken cenfor, or an admonitory heel.—But it will be faid, a King is not an individual, 
and that fuch a habit, or fuch an amufement, is beneath the dignity of his character. 
Yet would it be but confiftent in thofe who labour to prove, by the public acts of 
Kings, that they are lefs than men, not to exact, that, in their private lives, they fhould 
be more.—The great prototype of modern fatyrifts, Junius, does not allow that any 
credit fhould be given a Monarch for his domeftic virtues; is he then to be reduced 
to an individual, only to fcrutinize his foibles, and is his ftation to ferve only as 
the medium of their publicity? Are thefe literary miners to penetrate the recefles of 
private life, only to bring to light the drofs? Do they analyfe only to difcover poifons? 
Such employments may be congenial to their natures, but have little claim to public 
remuneration. The merit of a detractor is not much fuperior to that of a flatterer; 
nor is a Prince more likely to be amended by imputed follies, than by undeferved 
panegyrics. If any man wifhed to reprefent his King advantageoufly, it could not be 
done better than by remarking, that, after all the watchings of affiduous neceffity, and 
the laborious refearches of interefted curiofity, it appears, that his private life affords 
no other fubjects of ridicule than, that he is temperate, domeftic, and (Economical, 
and, as is natural to an active mind, wifhes to be informed of whatever happens not to 
be familiar to him. It were to be defired that lome of thefe accufations were applicable 
to thofe who are fo much fcandalized at them: but they are not littlenejJTes—the 
littlenefs is in him who condefcends to report them; and I have often wondered that 
men of genius fhould make a traffic of gleaning from the refufe of anti-chambers, and 
retailing the anecdotes of pages and footmen! 

" And fly from petty tyrants to the throne." 

Goldsmith. 

N 2 to, 

You will perceive the kind of publications I allude to; and I hope the fituation of 
France, and the fate of its Monarch, may fuggeft to the authors a more worthy employ 
of their talents, than that of degrading the executive power in the eyes of the people. 

It" 

Amlens, Feb. 2. 
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JL Told you, I believe, in a former letter, that the people of Amiens were all 
ariftocrats: they have, néverthelefs, two extremely popular qualifications—I mean filth 
and incivility. I am, however, far from imputing either of them to the revolution. This 
grofihefs of behaviour has long exifted under the palliating defcrip-tion of " 1a Franmfe 
picarde" and the floors and ftairs of many houfes will atteft their preeminence in filth 
to be of a date much anterior to the revolution._If you purchafe to the amount of an 
hundred livres, here are many fhopkeepers who will not fend your purchafes home; 
and if the articles they fhow you do not anfwer your purpofe, they are moftly fullen, 
and often rude. No appearance of fatigue or infirmity fuggefts to them the idea of 
offering you a feat; they contradict you with impertinence, addrefs you with freedom, 
and conclude with cheating you if they can. It was certainly on this account that Sterne 
would not agree to dying in the inn at Amiens. He might, with equal juftice, have 
objected to any other houfe; and I am fure if he thought them an unpleafant people to 
die amongft, he would have found them ftill worfe to live with —My obfervation 

as to the civility of ariftocrats does not hold good here—indeed I only meant that 
thofe who ever had any, and were ariftocrats, ftill pre-ferved it. 

Amiens has always been a commercial town, inhabited by very few of the higher 
noblefle; and the mere gentry of a French province are not very much calculated to give 
atone of foftnefs and refpect to thofe who imitate them. You may, perhaps, be furprized 
that I fhould exprefs myfelf with little confederation for a-clafs which, in England, is 
fo highly refpecta-ble: there gentlemen of merely independent circumftances are not 
often diftinguifhable in their manners from thofe of fuperior fortune or rank. But, in 
France, it is different: the inferior noblefle are ftiff, ceremonious, and often-tatious; 
while the higher ranks were always polite to ftrangers, and aflable to their dependents. 
When you vifit fome of the former, you go through as many ceremonies as though 
you were to be inverted with an order, and rife up and fit down fo many times, that 
you return more fatigued than you would from a cricket match; while with the latter 
you are juft as much at your eafe as is confiftent with good N 4 breeding breeding 
and propriety, and a whole circle is never put in commotion at the entrance and exit of 
every individual who makes part of it. Any one not prepared for thefe formalities, and 
who, for the firft time, faw an aflembly of twenty people all rifing from their feats at the 
entrance of a fingle beau, would fuppofe they were preparing for a dance, and that the 
new comer was a mufician. For my part I always find it an ceconomy of ftrength (when 
the locality makes it practicable) to take pofleffion of a window, and continue ftanding 
in readinefs until the hour of vifiting is over, and calm is eftabliftied by placing the 
card tables.—The revolution has not annihilated the difference of rank, though it has 
abolifhed titles; and I counfel all who have remains of the gout or inflexible joints, 
not to frequent the houfes of ladies whofe huf-bands have been ennobled only by their 
offices, thofe whofe genealogies are modern, or the collaterals of ancient ones, whofe 
claims are fo far removed as to be doubtful. The fociety of all thefe is very exigent, 
and to be avoided by the infirm or indolent. 

I fend you with this a little collection of airs, which. I think you will find very 
agreeable. 

The 
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The French mufic has not, perhaps, all the reputation it is entitled to. Rouffeau has 
declared it to be nothing but doleful pfalmodies; Gray calls a French concert " Une 
tintamarre de dlaher and the prejudices infpired by thefe great names are not eafily 
obliterated. One fubmits ones judgement to theirs, even when ones tafte is refractory.— 
The French com-pofers feem to excel in marches, in lively airs that abound in Striking 
paflages calculated for the popular tafte, and yet more particularly in thofe fimple 
melodies they call romances: they are often in a very charming and fingular ftyle, 
without being either fo delicate or affecting as the Italian. They have an expreffion 
of plaintive tendernefs, which makes one tranquil rather than melancholy; and which, 
though it bfe more foothing than interefting, is yet very delightful. Yours, andc. 

Amiens, February. 

I. 

Do all poffible juftice to the liberality of my countrymen, who are become fuch 
paffionatg admirers of the French; and I cannot but lament their having been fo 
unfortunate in-the choice of the eera from whence they date this new friendfhip. It 
is, however, a proof, that their regards are not. the effect of that kind of vanity which 
efteems objects in proportion as they are efteemed by the reft of the world; and the 
fincerity of an attachment cannot be better evinced than by its furviving irretrievable 
dif-grace and univerfal abhorrence. Many will fwell the triumph of a hero, or add 
a trophy to his tomb; but he who exhibits himfelf with a culprit at the gallows, or 
decorates the gibbet with a wreath, is a friend indeed. 

If ever the character of a people were repugnant to amity, or inimical to connection, 
it is that of the French for the laft three years. 

In In this fhort fpace they have formed a compendium of all the vices which have 
marked as many preceding ages:—the cruelty and treachery of the league—the fedition, 
levity, and intrigue of the Fronde —with the licentiouf-nefs and political corruption of 
more modern epochs. Whether you examine the conduct of the nation at large, or that 
of its chiefs and leaders, your feelings revolt at the one, and your integrity defpifes the 
other. You fee the idols creeted by Folly, degraded by Caprice;—the authority obtained 
by Intrigue, bartered by 

The editor of the Courier de 1Egalite, a moft decided patriot, thus exprefles him- 
felf on the injuries and infults received by the King from the Parifians, and their 
municipality, previous to his trial: 

"I know that Louls is culpable—but are we to double his punifhraent punifhment 
before it is pronounced by the law? Indeed one would fay, that inftead of being 
guided by the humanity and philofophy which dictated the revolution, we took leflbns 
of barbarity from the moft ferocious favages! Let us be virtuous, If we would be 
republicans; if we go on as we do, we never fhall, and muft have recourfe to a defpot: 
for of two evils it is better to choofe the leaft." 

This editor, whole opinion of the prefent politics is thus exprefled, Is fo truly a 
revolutionift, and fo confidential a patriot, that, in Auguft laft, when almoft all the 
journalifts were murdered, his paper was the only one that, for fome time, was allowed 
to reach the departments. 

A name given to the party in oppofitlon to the court during Cardinal Mazarins 
miniftry. See the origin of it in the Memoirs of that period. 
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Proffigacy; Proffigacy;—and the perfidy and corruption of one fide fo balanced by 
the barbarity and levity‘ of the other, that the mind, unable to decide on the preference 
of contending vices, is obliged to find repofe, though with regret and difguft, in 
acknowledging the general depravation. 

La Fayette, without very extraordinary pre-tenfions, became the hero of the revolu- 
tion. He dictated laws in the Affembly, and pre-fcribed oaths to the Garde Nationale— 
and, more than once, infulted, by the triumph of oftentatious popularity, the humiliation 
and diftrefs of a perfecuted Sovereign. Yet when La Fayette made an effort to maintain 
the con-ftitution to which he owed his fame and influence, he was abandoned with the 
fame levity with which he had been adopted, and funk, in an inftant, from a dictator 
to a fugitive! 

Neckar was an idol of another defcription. He had already departed for his own 
country, when he was hurried back precipitately, amidft imiverfal acclamations. All 
were full of projects either of honour or recompence—one was for decreeing him a 
ftatue, another propofed him a penfion, and a third hailed him the father of of the 
country. But Mr. Neckar knew the French character, and very wifely declined thefe 
pompous offers; for before he could have received the firft quarter of his penfion, or 
the ftatue could have been modelled, he was glad to efcape, probably not without fome 
appre-henfions for his head! 

The reign of Mirabeau was fomething longer. He lived with popularity, was 
fortunate enough to die before his reputation was exhaufted, was depofited in the 
Pantheon, apotheojifed in form, and his buft placed as a companion to that of Brutus, 
the tutelary genius of the Affembly.—Here, one might have expected, he would have 
been quit for this world at leaft; but the fame of a patriot is not fecured by his 
death, nor can the gods of the French be called the immortal gods: the deification of 
Mirabeau is fufpended, his money put in fequeftration, and a committee appointed 
to enquire, whether a proffigate, expen-five, and neceffitous character was likely to 
be. corruptible. The Convention, too, feem highly indignant that a man, remarkable 
only for vice and atrocity, fhould make no confcience of betraying thofe who were 
as bad as himfelf; and that, after having proftituted his talents from the moment he 
was confcious of them, he fliould fhould not, when aflbciated with fuch immaculate 
colleagues, become pure and difinterefted. It is very probable that Mirabeau, whofe 
only aim was power, might rather be willing to fhare it with the King, as Minifter, than 
with fo many competitors, and as only Prime Speech-Maker to the Aflembly: and as 
he had no rea-fon for fufpecting the patriotiun of others more inflexible than his own, 
he might think it not impolitic to anticipate a little the common courfe of things, and 
betray his companions, before they had time to ftipulate for felling lim. He might, 
too, think himfelf more juftified in difpofing of them in the grofs, becaufe he did not 
thereby deprive them of their right of bargaining for themfelves, and each other in 
detail. The King might alfo be folicitous 

La Porte, Steward of the Houfehold, in a letter to Du-quefnoy, f dated February, 
1791, informs him that Barrere, Chairman of the Committee of Domains, is in the beft 
difpo-fition poffible.—A letter of Talon, (then Minifter,) with remarks in the margin by 
the King, fays, that " Sixteen of the moft violent members on the patriotic fide may be 
brought over to the court, and that the expence will Hot exceed two millions of livres: 
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that fifteen thoufand will be fufficient for the firft payment; and only a Yes or No from 
his Majefty will fix thefe members in his Intereft, and direand their future conduct." 

f Not, I prefurac, the brutal Dufijucnoy hereafter mentioned. 

to purchafe fafety and peace at any rate; and it is unfortunate for himlelf and the 
country that 

conduct." It likewlfe obfcrves, that thefe two millions will coft the King nothing, 
as the affair is already arranged with the Liquidator General. 

Extract of a letter from Chambonas to the King, dated June 18, 1792: 

" Sire, 

"I inform your Majefty, that my agents are now in motion. I have juft been 
converting an evil fpirit. I cannot hope to have made him good, but I believe I have 
neutralized him. To-night we hall make a ftrong effort to gain San- terre, (Commandant 
of the Garde Nativnak?) and I have ordered myfelf to be awakened to hear the refill 
t. I lhall take care to humour the different interefts as well as I can. The Secretary 
of the Cordeliers club is now fecured.—All thefe people are to be bought, but not 
one of them can be hired. | have had with me one Mollet, a phyfician. Perhaps your 
Majefty may have heard of him. He is an outrageous Jacobin, and very difficult, for he 
will receive nothing. He infifts, previous to coming to any definitive treaty, on being 
named Phyfician to the Army. I have promifed him, on condition that Paris is kept 
quiet for fifteen days. He is now gone to exert himfelf in our favour. He has great 
credit at the Caffc de Procope, where all the journalifts and " enrages of the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain afterable. I hope he will keep his word. The orator of the people, the 
noted Le Maire, a clerk at the Port-office, has promifed tranquillity for a week, and he 
is to be rewarded. 

"A new he had not recourfe to the only effectual means till it was too late. But 
all this refts on no better evidence than the papers found at the Thuilleries; and as 
fomething of this kind was neceflary to aliment the exhaufted fury of the populace, 
I can eafily conceive that it was thought more prudent to facrifice the dead, than the 
living; and the fame of Mirabeau being 

"A new Gladiator has appeared lately on the fcene, one Ronedie Breton, arrived 
from England. He has already been exciting the whole quarter of the Poilibnnerie in 
favour of the Jacobins, but I fhall have him laid liege to. Petion is to come to-morrow 
for fifteen thoufand livres, f on account of thirty thoufand per month which he received 
under the admi-niftration of Dumourier, for the fecret fervice of the police —I know 
not in virtue of what law this was done, and it will be the laft he fhall receive from 
me. Your Majcfty will, I doubt not, underftand me, and approve of what I fuggeft. 

(Signed) " Chambonas." 

Extract from the Papers found at ike Tbuilleries. 

It is impoffible to warrant the authenticity of thefe Papers; oh their credibility, 
however, refts the whole proof of the moft weighty charges brought agaiuft the King. 
So that it muft be admitted, that either all the full patriots of the revolution, and many of 
thofe ftill in repute, are corrupt, or that the King was condemned 011 forged evidence. 

f This fum was probably only to propitiate the Mayor; and if Cham-lianas, as he 
propofed, refufed farther ayment, we may aeeount for Petions fubfcijuent conduit. 
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left lefs valuable than the fafety of thofe who fur-vived him, there would be no 
great harm in attributing to him what he was very likely to have done.—The corruption 
of a notorious courtier would have made no impreffion: the King had already been 
overwhelmed with fuch accufations, and they had loft their effect: but to have feduced 
the virtuous Mirabeau, the very Confucius of the revolution, was a kind of profanation 
of the holy fire, well calculated to revive the languid ragé, and extinguim the fmall 
remains of humanity yet left among the people.—It is fufficiently remarkable, that 
not-withftanding the court muft have feen the ne-ceffity of gaining over the party 
now in power, no veftige of any attempt of this kind has been difcovered; and every 
criminating negotiation is afcribed to the dead, the abfent, or the infignifkant. I do not, 
however, prefume to decide in a cafe fo very delicate; their pane-gyrifts in England 
may adjuft the claims of Mirabeaus integrity, and that of his accufers, at their leifure. 

Another patriot of " diftinguifhed note, and more peculiarly interefting to our 
countrymen, becaufe he has laboured much for their converfion, is Talleyrand, Bifhop 
of Autun.— 

Vol. i. O He He was in England fome time as Plenipotentiary from the Jacobins, 
charged with eftablifhing treaties between the clubs, publilhing feditious manifeftos, 
contracting friendly alliances with difcontented fcribblers, and gaining over neutral or 
hoftile newfpapers.—But, befides his political and ecclefiaftical occupations, and that 
of writing letters td the Conftitutional Society, it feems this induftrious Prelate had 
likewife a correfpondence with the Agents of the Court, which, though he was too 
modeft to furcharge his fame by publifhing it, was, neverthelefs, very profitable. I 
am forry his friends in England are moftly averfe from his epifcopacy, otherwife they 
might have provided for him, as I imagine he will have no objection to relinquifh. his 
claims on the fee of Autun. He is now under accu-fation, and, were he to return, he 
would not find the laws quite fo ceremonious here as in England. After labouring with 
impunity for months together to promote an infurredlion with you, a fmall private 
barter of his talents would here coft him his head; and I appeal to the Bifhops friends 
in England, whether there can be a proper degree of freedom in a country where a 
man is refuted the privilege of difpofing. 

of himfelf to the beft advantage. 

To the eternal obloquy of France, I muft include, in the lift of thofe once popular, 
the ci-devant Duke of Orleans.—But it was an unnatural popularity, unaided by a nngle 
talent, or a fingle virtue, fupported only by the venal efforts of thofe who were almoft 
his equals in vice, though not in wealth, and who found a grateful exercife for their 
abilities in at once profiting by the weak ambition of a bad man, and corrupting 
the public morals in his favour. The unrighteous compact is now diffolved; thofe 
whom he has ruined himfelf to bribe have already forfaken him, and perhaps may 
endeavour to palliate the difgrace of having been Called his friends, by becoming his 
perfecutors. Thus, many of the primitive patriots are dead, or fugitives, or abandoned, 
or treacherous; and I am not without fear left the new race fhould prove as evanefcent 
as the old. 

The virtuous Roland, whofe firft refigna-tionwas fo inftrumental in dethroning the 
King, In the beginning of December, the Council General of the municipality of Paris 
opened a rcgifter and appointed a committee to receive all accufations and complaints 
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whatever againft Roland, who, in return, fumnioned them to deliver in their accounts 
to him as Minifter of the interior, and acculed them, at the lame time, of the moft 
fcandalous peculations. 

o a has has now been obliged to refign a fecond time, charged with want of capacity, 
and fufpected of malverfation; and this virtue, which was fo irreproachable, which 
it would have been fo dangerous to difpute while it ferved the purpofes of party, is 
become hypocrify, and Roland vill be fortunate if he returns to obfcurity with only the 
lofs of his gains and his reputation. 

The credit of Briffot and the Philofophers is declining faft-the clubs are unpropi- 
tious, and no party long furvives this formidable omen; fo that, like Macbeth, they 
will have waded from one crime to another, only to obtain a fnort-lived dominion, at 
the expence of eternal infamy, and an unlamented fall. 

Dumourier is ftill a fuccefsful General, but he is denounced by one faction, infulted 
by another, infidioufly praifed by a third; and if he fhould perfevere in ferving them, 
he has more difinterefted rectitude than I fufpect him of, or than they merit. This is 
alfo another of the Jacobin miniftry who were fo fatal to the King, and it is evident 
that-, had he been permitted to entertain the lame opinion of all thefe people as they 
now profefs to have of each other,. he would would have been ftill liv. tig, and fecure 
on his throne. 

After fo many mutual infidelities, it might b6 expected that one party would grow 
indifferent, and the other fufpicious; but the French never defpair: new hordes of 
patriots prepare to poffefs themfelves of the places they are forcing the old ones 
to abandon, and the people, eager for change, are ready to receive them with the 
momentary and fallacious enthufiafm which ever precedes difgrace; while thofe who 
are thus intriguing for power and influence are, perhaps, fecretly devifing how it may 
be made moft fubfervient to their perfonal advantage. 

Yet, perhaps, thefe amiable levities may not be difpleafing to the Conftitutional 
Society and the revolutionifts of England, and as the very faults of our friends are often 
endearing to us, they may extend their indulgence to the humane and liberal precepts 
of the Jacobins, and the maffacres of September.—To confefs the truth, I am not a little 
afhamed for my country when I fee addreffes from England to a Convention, who 
have juft been accufing each other of af-faffination and robbery, or, in the ardour of a 
03 debate, debate, threatening, cuffing, and knocking each other down. Exclufive of 
their moral character, confidered only as it appears from their reciprocal criminations, 
they have fo little preten-lion to dignity, or even decency, that it feems a mockery to 
addrefs them as the political re-prefentatives of a powerful nation deliberating upon 
important affairs.If a bearer of one of thefe congratulatory compliments were not 
apprized of the forms of the Houfe, he would be rather aftonifhed, at his introduction, 
to fee one member in a menacing attitude, and another denying his veracity in terms 
perfectly explicit, though not very civil. Perhaps, in two minutes, the partizans of each 
opponent all rife and clamour, as if preparing for a combat-—the Pre-fident puts on his 
hat as the fignal of a ftorm—thefubordinate difputants areappeafed—and the revilings 
of the principal ones renewed; till, after torrents of indecent language, the quarrel is 
terminated by a fraternal embrace.—I think, after I do not make any afiertions of this 
nature from con-jecture or partial evidence. The journals of the time atteft that the 
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fcenes I defcribe occur at almoft every debate-—As a proof, I fubjoin fome extradts 
taken nearly at hazard r/ 

"January yth, Convention Nationale, Prefidence de Treil-hard—The debate as 
opened by an addrefs from the department after fuch a fcene, an addrefter muft 
feel a little humiliated, and would return without finding his pride greatly increafed 
by his miffion. 

partment of Finifterre, exprefilng their wifhes, and adding, that thefe were likewife 
the wiflies of the naljion at large-that Marat, Robefpierre, Bazire, Chabot, Merlin, 
Danton, and their accomplices, might be expelled the Convention as caballcrs and 
intriguers paid by the tyrants at war with France." 

The account of this debate is thus continued—" The almoft daily troubles which 
arife In the Convention were on the point of being renewed, when a member, a friend 
to order, fpoke as follows, and, it is remarked, was quietly liftened to: 

CITIZENS, If three months of uninterrupted filence has given me any claim to your 
attention, I now afk it in the name of our affiidled country. Were I to continue filent 
any longer, I Ihould render myfelf as culpable as thofe who never hold their tongues. 
I fee we are all fenfible of the painfulnefs of our fituation. Every day diflatisfied with 
ourfelves, we come to the debate with the intention of doing fomething, and every day 
we return without having done any thing. The people expect from us wife laws, and 
not dorms and tumults. How are we to make thefe wife laws, and keep twenty-five 
millions of people quiet, when we, who are only fevcn hundred and fifty individuals, 
give an example of perpetual riot and dif-order? What Slgnifies our preaching the unity 
and indivi-fibility of the republic, when we cannot maintain peace and union atnongft 
ourfelves? What good can we expect to do amldft fuch fcandalous difturbances, and 
whlle we fpend our o 4 time It is very remarkable, that, on the fame on which the 
friends of liberty and equality of 

Manchefter time in attending to delations, accufations, and inculpations, for the 
moft part utterly unfounded? For my part, I fee but one/means of attaining any 
thing like dignity and tranquillity, 3nd that is, by fubmitting ourlelves to coercive 
regulations. 

Here follow fome propofals, tending to eftablifh a little decency in their proceedings 
for the future; but the account from whence this extract is taken goes on by remarking, 
that iis invitation to peace was no fooner finifhed, than a new fcene of difturbance took 
place, to the great lofs of theif time, and the fcandal of all good citizens. One ftiould 
imagine, that if ever the Convention would think it necefiary to afliime an appearance 
of dignity, or, at leaft, of ferioufnefs nd order, it would be in giving their judgement 
relative to the King. Yet, in determining how a feries of queftions ftiould be difcufied, 
on the arrangement of which his fate feems much to have depended, the folemnity 
of the occafion appears to have had no weight. It was propofed to begin by that of 
the appeal to the people. This was fo violently combated, that the Convention would 
hear neither party, and were a long time without debating at all. Petion mounted 
the tribune, and attempted to reftore order but the noife was too great for him to be 
heard. He at length, however, obtained filence enough to make a motion. Again 
the murmurs recommenced. Kabaud de St. Etienne made another. attempt, but was 
equally unfuccefaful. Thofe that were of an oppofite opinion refufed to hear him, and 
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both parties jofe up and rufhed together to the middle of the Hall. The. moft dreadful 
tumul took place, and the Prelldent, witfy-great difficulty, procured a calm. Agaln the 
ftorm bega j and 

Manchefter fignalized themfelves by a moft patriotic compliment to the Convention, 
beginning with " Franfais vous etes ttbres," they were, at that very moment, difcuffing 
a petition from numbers of Parifians who had been thrown into prifon without knowing 
either their crime or their accufers, and were ftill detained under the fame arbitrary 
circnrnftances._The law of the conftitution is, that every perfon arrefted fhall be 
interrogated within twenty-four hours; but as thefe imprifonments were the work of 
the republican minifters, the Convention feemed to think it indelicate to interpofe, and 
thefe citizens of a country whofe freedom is fo much envied by the Manchefter Society 
will moft likely remain in durance as long as it fhall be convenient to thofe who have 
placed them there. A fhort time after, Villette, who is a news-writer and deputy, was 
cited to appear before the municipality of Paris, under the charge of Laving inferted 
in his paper " equivocal phrafes and anti-civic expreffions, tending to diminifh the 
confidence due to the municipality."—Villette, as being a member of the Convention, 
obtained redrefs; but had he been only a jour-nalift, the liberty of the prefs would not 
have refcued him.—On the fame day, complaint was made in the Aftembly, that one 
man had been arrefted inftead of another, and confined for fome weeks, and it was 
agreed unanimoufly, (a thing that does not often occur,) that the powers exercifed by 
the Committee of Infpec-tion were incompatible with liberty. 

and a member told them, that if they voted in the affirmatlve, thofe on the left 
fide (Robefpierre, andc.) would not wait the refult, but have the King aifaffinated. " 
Yes! Yes! (refounded from all parts) the Scckrats of Paris will murder him!"—Another 
violent diforder enfuing, it was thought no decree could be pafied, and, at length, 
amidft this fcene of riot and confufion, the order of queftions was arranged, and in 
fuch a manner as to decide the fate of the King.—It was determined, that the queftion 
of his guilt Ihould precede that of the appeal to the people. Had the order of the 
queftions been changed, the King might have been faved, for many would have voted 
for the appeal in the firft inftance who did not dare do it when they found the. majority 
refolved to pronounce hlm gullty. 

The patriots of Belfaft were not more fortunate in the adaptation of their civilities— 
they addreffed the Convention, in a ftrain of great piety, to congratulate them on the 
fuccefs of their arms in the " caufe of civil and religious. liberty."-f-The harangue 
was interrupted by the the mal-a-propos entrance of two deputies, who complained 
of having been beaten, almoft hanged, and half drowned, by the people of Chartres, 
for belonging, as they were told, to an affembly of atheiftical perfecutors of religion; 
and this Convention, whom the Society of Bel-faft admire for propagating " religious 
liberty" in other countries, were in a few days humbly petitioned, from various depart- 
ments, not to deftroy it in their own. I cannot, indeed, fup-pofe they have really fuch a 
defign; but the Contempt with which they treat religion has occafioned an alarm, and 
given the French an idea of their piety very different from that fo kindly conceived by 
the patriots of Belfaft. 

Surveillance. -Sec Debates, December. 
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-( At lhis time the municipalities were empowerd to fearch any houfe by night 
or day; but thelr vifite¢ domldllares, as they they are called, being made chiefly in 
the night, a decree has fince ordained that they fhall take place only during the day. 
Perhaps an Englifhman may think the latter quite fufficient, confidering that France is 
the freeeft country lu the world, and, above all, a republic. 

I entruft this to our friend Mrs., who is leaving France in a few days; and as we are 
now on the eve of a war, it will be the laft letter you will receive, except a few lines 
occa-fionally on our private aflairs, or to inform you of my health. As we cannot, in the 
ftate Mrs. D is in, think of returning to England at prefent, we muft truft ourfelves to 
the hofpi-tality of the French for at leaft a few weeks, and I certainly will not abufe it, 
by fending any remarks on their political affairs out of the country. But as I know you 
intereft yourfelf much in the fubject:, and read with partiality my attempts to amufe 
you, I will continue to throw my obfervations on paper as regularly as I have been 
accuftomed to do, and I hope, ere long, to be the bearer of the packets myfelf. I here 
alfo renew my injunction, that no part of my correfpondence that relates to French 
politics be communicated to any one, not even my mother. What I have written has 
been merely to(gratify your own curiofity, and I fhould be extremely mortified if my 
opinions were repeated even in the little circle of our private acquaintance. I deem 
myfelf perfectly juftifiable in imparting my reflections to you, but I have a fort of 
delicacy that revolts at the thoughts of being, in the remotefi degree, ac-ceffary to 
conveying intelligence from a country in which I refide, and which is fb peculiarly 
fitaated as France is at this moment. My feelings, my humanity, are averfe from thofe 
who govern, but I fliould regret to be the means of injuring 

injuring them. You cannot miftake my inten-tions, and I conclude by ferioufly 
reminding you of the promife I exacted previous to any political difcuffion.-Adieu. 

Amlens. 

JL Have been to-day to take a laft view of the convents: they are now advertifed for 
fale, and will probably foon be demolifhed. You know my opinion is not, on the whole, 
favourable to thefe inftitutions, and that I thought the decree which extinguifhed them, 
but which fecured to the religious already profeft the undifturbed poffeffion of their 
habitations during life, was both politic and humane. Yet I could not fee the prefent 
ftate of thefe buildings without pain-they are now inhabited by volunteers, who are 
paffing a noviciate of intemperance and idlenefs, previous to their reception in the 
army; and thofe who recollect the peace and order that once reigned within the walls 
of a monaftery, cannot but be ftricken with the contrall. I felt both for the expelled and 
prefent poffeffors, and, perhaps, gave a mental preference to the fuperftition which 
founded fucrt eftablifh eftablifhments, over the perfecution that de-ftroys them. 

The refigned and pious votaries, who once fuppofed themfelves fecure from all the 
vicif-fitudes of fortune, and whofe union feemed diflbluble only by the common lot of 
mortality, are now many of them difperfed, wandering, friendlefs, and miferable. The 
religion which they cherifhed as a comfort, and practifed as a duty,-is now purfued as a 
crime; and it is not yet certain that they will not have to choofe between an abjuration 
of their principles, and the relinquifhment of the means of exiftence—The military 
occupiers offered nothing very alleviating to fuch unpleafant reflections; and I beheld 
with as much regret the collecting of thefe. fcattered individuals, as the feparation 
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of thofe whofe habitations they fill. They are moft of them extremely young, taken 
from villages and the fervice of agriculture, and are going to rifle their lives in a caufe 
detefted perhaps by more than three parts of the nation, and only to fecure impunity 
to its oppreffors. 

It has ufually been a maxim in all civilized ftates, that when the general welfare 
neceffitates fome act of partial injuftice, it fhall be done with the utmoft confideration 
for the fufferer, and that the required facrifice of moral to political expediency fhall 
be palliated, as much as the circumftances will admit, by the manner of carrying it 
into execution. But the French. legiflators in this refpect, as in moft others, truly 
original, difdain all imitation, and are rarely guided by fuch confined motives. With 
them, private rights are frequently violated, only to facilitate the means of public 
oppref-fions—and cruel and iniquitous decrees are rendered ftill more fo by the mode 
of enforcing them. 

Ihave met with no perfon who could conceive the neceffity of expelling the female 
religious from their convents. It was, however, done, and that with a mixture of 
meannefs and barbarity which at once excites contempt and deteftation. The oftenfible 
reafons were, that thefe communities afforded an afylum to the. fuperftitious, and 
that by their entire fuppref-fion a fale of the houfes would enable the nation to afford 
the religious a more liberal fupport than had been affigned them by the Conftituent 
Affembly. But they are fhallow politicians who expect to deftroy fuperftition by 
perfecuting thole who practife it: and fo far from adding, as as the decree infinuates, 
to the penfions of the nuns, they have now fubjected them to an oath which, to thofe 
whofe confciences are timid, vlll act as a prohibition to their receiving what they were 
before entitled to. 

The real intention of the legiflature in thus entirely difperftng the female religious, 
befides the general hatred to every thing connected with religion, is, to poffefs Jtfelf 
of an additional refource in the buildings and effects, and, as is imagined by fome, 
to procure numerous and convenient ftate prifons. But, I believe, the latter is only 
an ariftocratic apprehenfion, fuggefted by the appropriation of the convents to this 
ufe in a few places, where the ancient prifons are full—Whatever it is to anfwer, the 
purpofe has been effected in a way difgraceful to any national body, except fuch a one 
as the Convention; and, though it be eafy to perceive the cruelty of fuch a meafure, 
yet as, perhaps, its injuftice may not ftrike you fo forcibly as if you had had the fame 
opportunities of invefti-gating it as I have, I will endeavour to explain, as well as I 
can, the circumftances that render it fo peculiarly aggravated. 

I need not remind you, that no order is of very modern foundation, nor that the 
prefent century has, in a great degree, exploded the fafliion of compounding for fins 
by endowing religious inftitutions. Thus, neceflarily, by the great change which has 
taken place in the ex-pence of living, many eftablifhments that were poorly endowed 
muft have become unable to fupport themfelves, but for the efforts of thofe who were 
attached to them. It is true, that the rent of land has increafed as its produce became 
more valuable; but every one knows that the lands dependent on religious houfes have 
always been let on fuch moderate terms, as by no means to bear a proportion to the 
neceffities they were intended to fupply; and as the mo-naftic vows have long ceafed 
to be the frequent choice of the rich, little increafe has been made to the original ftock 
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by the acceffion of new votaries:—yet, under all thefe difadvan-tages, many focieties 
have been able to rebuild their houfes, embellifh their churches, purchafe plate, andc. 
andc. The love of their order, that fpirit of ceconomy for which they are remarkable, 
and a perfevering induftry, had their ufual effeands, and not only banifhed poverty, 
but became a fource of wealth. An indefatigable labour at fuch works as could be 
profitably 

Vol. i.-P difpofed difpofed of, the education of children, and the admiffion of 
boarders, were the means of enriching a number of convents, whofe proper revenues 
would not have afforded them even a fubfiftence. 

But the fruits of active toil, or voluntary privation, have been confounded with 
thofe of expiatory bequeft and miftaken devotion, and have alike become the prey of a 
rapacious and unfeeling government. Many communities are driven from habitations 
built abfolutely with the produce of their own labour. In fome places they were refufed 
even their beds and linen; and their ftock of wood, corn, andc. provided out of the 
favings of their penfions, (under-ftood to be at their own difpofal,) have been feized, 
and fold, without making them the fmalleft compenfation. 

Thus deprived of every thing, they are fent into the world with a prohibition either 
to live feveral of them together, wear their habits, or practife their religion; yet their 
penfions J are are too fmall for them to live upon but m fociety, or to pay tl e ufual 
expence of boarding; many of them have no other means of procuring fecular dreffes, 
and ftill more will imagine themfelves criminal in abftaining from the mode of worfhip 
they have been taught to think falutary. It is alfo to be remembered, that women of 
fmall fortune in France often embraced the monaftic life as a frugal retirement, and, 
by finking the whole they were portefled of in. this way, they expected to fecure a 
certain provifion, and to place themfelves beyond the reach of future viciffitudes: yet, 
though the fums paid on thefe occafions can be eafily afcertained, no indemnity has 
been made; and many will be obliged to violate their principles, in order to receive 
a trifling penfion, perhaps much lefs than the intereft of their money would have 
produced without lofs of the principal. 

Two religious, who boarded wfth a lady I had occafion to fee fometimes, told me, 
that they had been ftridtly enjolned not to drefs like each other in any way. 

The penfions are from about feventcen to twenty-five pounds 

But the views of thefe legiflating philofo-phers are too fublimely extenfive to take 
in the pounds fterling per annum.—At the time I am writing, the neceharics of life are 
increafcd in price nearly two-fifths of what they were formerly fold at, and are daily 
becoming dearer. The Convention are not always infenfible to this—the pay of the foot 
foldler is more than doubled. 

p 2 wrongs wrongs or fufferings of cotemporary individuals; and not being able 
to difguife, even to themfelves, that they create much mifery at prefent, they promife 
incalculable advantages to thofe who fhall happen to be alive fome centuries hence! 
Moft of thefe poor nuns are, however, of an age to preclude them from the hope 
of enjoying this Millennium; and they would have been content en attendant thefe 
glorious times, not to be deprived of the ne-ceffaries of life, or marked out as objects 
of perfecution. 
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The private diftreffes occafioned by the dif-folution of the convents are not the 
only con-fequences to be regretted—for a time, at leaft, the lofs muft: certainly be a 
public one. There will now be no means of inftruction for females, nor any refuge 
for thofe who are without friends or relations: thoufands of orphans muft be thrown 
unprotected on the world, and guardians, or firtgle men left with the care of children, 
have no way to difpofe of them properly. I do not contend that the education of a 
convent is the beft poffible: yet are there many advantages attending it; and I believe it 
will readily be granted, that an education not quite perfecl is better than no education 
at all. It would would not be very difficult to prove, that the fyftems of education, 
both in England and France, are extremely defective; and if the characters of women 
are generally better formed in one than the other, it is not owing to the fuperiority of 
boarding-fchools over convents, but to the difference of our national manners, which 
tend to produce qualities not neceflary, or not valued, in France. 

The moft diftinguifhed female excellencies in England are an attachment to domeftic 
life, an attention to its (Economies, and a cultivated tmderftanding. Here, any thing 
like houfe-wifery is not expected but from the lower claries, and reading or infor- 
mation is confined chiefly to profefled wits. Yet the qualities fo much efteemed in 
England are not the effect of education: few domeftic accomplifhments, and little 
ufeful knowledge, are acquired at a boarding-fchool; but finally the national character 
afferts its empire, and the female who has gone through a courfe of frivolities from fix 
to fixteen, who has been taught that the firft " human principle" fhould be to give an 
elegant tournure to her perfon, after a few years diffipation, becomes a good wife and 
mother, and a rational companion. 

In France, young women are kept in great feclufion: religion and oeconomy form 
a principal part of conventual acquirements, and the natural vanity of the fex is left 
to develope it-felf without the aid of authority, or inftillation by precept—-yet when 
releafed from this fober tuition, manners take the afcendant here as in England, and 
a woman commences at her marriage the acra of coquetry, idlenefs, freedom, and 
rouge.—We may therefore, I think, venture to conclude, that the education of boarding- 
fchool is better calculated for the rich, that of a convent for the middling clafles and the 
poor; and, in confequence of that, the fuppreffion of this laft in France will principally 
affect: thofe to whom it was moft beneficial, and to whom the want of it will be moft 
dangerous. 

A committee of wife men are now forming a plan of public inftruction, which is 
to excel every thing ever adopted in any age or country i and we may therefore hope 
that the defects which have hitherto prevailed, both in theirs and our own, will be 
remedied. All we have to apprehend is, that, amidft fo many wife heads, more than 
one wife plan may be produced, and a difficulty of choice keep the rifing generation 
in a fort of abeyance, fo that they muft remain fterile, fterile, or may become vitiated, 
while it is determining in what manner they fhall be cultivated. 

It is almoft a phrafe to fay the refources of France are wonderful, and this is no lefs 
true than generally admitted. Whatever be the want or lofs, it is no fooner known than 
fup-plied, and the imagination of the legiflature feems to become fertile in proportion 
to the exigence of the moment.-I was in fome pain at the difgrace of Mirabeau, 
left this new kind of retrofpective judgement fhould depopulate the Pantheon of 
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the few divinities that remained; more efpecially when I confidered that Voltaire, 
notwithftanding his merits as an enemy to revelation, had been already accufed of 
ariftocracy, and even Roufleau himfelf might not be found impeccable. His contrat 
facial might not, perhaps, in the eyes of a committee of philofophical Rhadmanthuss, 
atone for his occafional admiration of chriftianity, and thus fome crime, either of 
church or ftate, dif-franchife the whole race of immortals, and their fame fcarcely 
outlaft the difpute about their earthly remains. 

Alluding to the difputes between the Convention and the perfon who claimed the 
exclufive right to the remains of Roufleau. 

My concern, on this account, was the more juftifiable, becaufe the great fallibility 
which prevailed among the patriots, and the very delicate ftate of the reputation of 
thofe who retained their political exiftence, afforded no hope that they could ever fill 
the vacancies of the Pantheon.—But my fears were very fuper-fluous—France will never 
want fubjects for an apotheofis, and if one divinity be dethroned, another and another 
ftill fucceeds," all equally worthy as long as they continue in fafhion.—The phrenzy of 
defpair has fupplied a fucceflbr to Mirabeau, in Le Pelletier. The latter had hitherto 
been little heard of, but his death offered an occafion for exciting the people / too 
favourable to be neglected: his patriotifm and his virtues immediately increafed in a 
ratio to the ufe which might be made of them; a dying fpeech proper for the purpofe 
was com-pofed, and it was decreed unanimoufly, that he 

De St. Targeau. 

J At the firft intelligence of his death, a member of the Convention, who was with 
him, and had not yet had time to ftudy a fpeech, confefled his laft words to have. been, 
" Jai frnid"—This, however, would have made no figure on the" banners of a funeral 
procefilon; and Le Pelletier was made to die, Ilke the hero of a tragedy, uttering blank 
verfe. 

fhould. fhould be inftalled in all the rights, privileges, and immortalities of the 
degraded Riquette._The funeral that preceded thefe divine awards was a farce which 
tended more to provoke a maflacre of the living, than to honour the dead; and the 
Convention, who vowed to facrifice their animofities on his tomb, do fo little credit 
to the conciliating influence of St. Fargeaus virtues, that they now difpute with more 
acrimony than ever. 

The departments, who begin to be extremely fubmiffive to Paris, thought it in- 
cumbent on them to imitate this ceremony; but as it was rather an act of fear than 
patriotifm, it was performed here with fo much ceconomy, and fo little inclination, 
that the whole was cold and paltry.—An altar was erected on the great market-place, 
and fo little were the people af-fected by the cataftrophe of a patriot whom they were 
informed had facrificed his life in their 

Tkere is every reafon to believe that Le Pelletier was not fingled out for his 
patriotifm.—It is faid, and with much appearance of probability, that he had promifed 
Paris, with whom he had been intimate, not to vote for the death of the KIngj and, on 
his breaking his word, Paris, who feems to have not been perfectly in his fenfes, afiaf- 
finated him.—-Parls had been In the Garde dti Corps, and, Ilke moft of his brethren, 
their caufe, that the only part of the bufinefs which feemed to intereft them was the 
extravagant geftures of a woman in a dirty white drefs, hired. to adl the part of a " 
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pleureufe," or mourner, and whofe forrow appeared to divert them infinitely.—It will 
ever be fo where the people are not left to confult their own feelings. The mandate 
that orders them to aflemble may be obeyed but " that which paffeth mow" is not to 
be enforced. It is a limit prefcribed by Nature herfelf to authority, and fuch is the 
averfion of the human mind from dictature and brethren, was ftrongly attached to the 
Kings perfon.—Rage and defpair prompted him to the commiilion of an act, which can 
never be excufed, however the perpetrator may imagine himfelf the mere mftrument of 
Divine vengeance.—Notwith-ftanding the moft vigilant refearch, he efcaped for fome 
time, and wandered as far as Forges deaux, a little town in Normandy.—At the inn 
where he lodged, the extravagance of his manner giving fufpicions that he was infane, 
the municipality were applied to fecure him. An officer entered his room while he 
was in bed, and intimated the purpofe he was come for. Paris affected to comply, 
and, turning, drew a piftol from under the clothes, and hot himfelf—Among the papers 
found upon him, were fome affecting lines, expreffive of his contempt for life, and 
adding, that the influence of his example was not to be dreaded, fince he left none 
behind him that deferred the name of Frenchmen! 

reftraint, reftramt, that here an official rejoicing is often more ferious than thefe 
political exactions of regret levied in favour of the dead. Yours, andc. Sec. 

March 2. 

JL HE partizans of the French in England alledge, that the revolution, by giving them 
a government founded on principles of moderation and rectitude, will be advantageous 
to ah Europe, and more efpecially to Great Britain, which has fo often fuffered by wars, 
the fruit of their intrigues.-This reafoning would be unanfwerable could the character 
of the people be changed with the form of their government; but, I believe, whoever 
examines its admini-ftration, whether as it relates to foreign powers or internal policy, 
will find that the fame fpirit of intrigue, fraud, deception, and want of faith, which 
dictated in the cabinet of Mazarine or Louvois, has been transfufed, with the addition 
of meannefs and ignorance, into a Conftitu- tional 

The Executlve Council is compofed of men who, if ever they were well-intentioned, 
muft be totally unfit for the government of an extenfive republic.__Monge, the Mlnifter 
of the tional Miniftry, or the Republican Executive Council.France had not yet 
determined on the articles of her future political creed, when agents were difpatched 
to make profelytes in England, and, in proportion as fhe affumed a more popular 
form of government, all the qualities which have ever marked her as the difturber 
of mankind feem to have acquired new force. Every where the ambafiadors of the 
republic are accufed of attempts to excite revolt and difcontent, and England is now 
forced the Marine, Is a profeflbr of geometry; Garat, Minifter of Juftice, a gazette 
writer; Le Brun, Minifter of Foreign Affairs, ditto j and Pache, Minifter of the Interior, 
a private tutor—Whoever reads the debates of the Convention, will find few indications 
of real talents, and much pedantry and ignorance. For example, Anacharfis Cloots, 
who is a member of the Commlttee of Public Inftruction, and who one fhould, of 
courfe, expecl not to be more ignorant than his colleagues, has lately advifed them to 
diftrefs the enemy by invading Scotland, which he calls the granary of England. 

For fome time previous to the war, all the French priefts, nnd even the members 
of the Convention, in their debates, announced England to be on the point of an 
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infurredtion. The inerigucs of Chauvelin, their ambaflador, to verify this predlction, 
are well known. Brifibt/Le Brun, andc. who have nce been executed, were particularly 
charged by the adverfe party with provoking the war with England. Robefpierre, and 
thofc who fucceeded, were not fo defirous of involving 

forced into a war becaufe fhe could not be per-fuaded to an infurrection.—Perhaps 
it may be faid, that the French have taken this part only for their own fecurity, and to 
procure adherents in the common caufe; but this is all I contend for—that the politics 
of the old government actuate the new, and that they have not, in abolifhing courts 
and royalty, abolifhed the perfidious fyftem of endeavouring to benefit, by creating 
diftrefs and diflention among their neighbours.—Louvois fupplied the Proteftants in 
the Low Countries with money, while he perfecuted them in France. The agents of the 
republic, more oeconomical, yet direanded by the fame motives, eke out corruption 
by precepts of fedition, and arm the leaders of revolt with. the rights of man; but, 
forgetting the maxim that charity fhould begin at home, in their zeal for the freedom 
of other countries, they leave no portion of it for their own! 

Louis the Fourteenth over-ran Holland and the Palatinate to plant the white flag, 
and lay the inhabitants under contribution-the repub- us In a foreign war, and their 
humane efforts were directed merely to excite a civil one.—The third article of accu- 
fation againft Roland is, having fent twelve millions of livres to England, to affift In 
procuring a declaration of war. 

lie lie fend an army to plant the tree of liberty, levy a don patriotique, and place 
garrifons in the towns, in order to preferve their freedom.—Kings have violated treaties 
from the defire of conqueft—thefe virtuous republicans do it from the defire of plunder; 
and, previous to opening the Scheldt, the invafion of Holland was pro-pofed as a 
means of paying the expences of the war. I have never heard that even the moft 
ambitious Potentates ever pretended to extend their fubjugation beyond the perfons 
and property of the conquered; but thefe militant dogmatifts claim an empire even 
over opinions, and innft that no people can be free or happy imlefs they regulate their 
ideas of freedom and happinefs by the variable ftandard of the Jacobin club. Far from 
being of Hudibrass phi-lofophy, they feem to think the mind as tangible as the body, 
and that, with the affiftance of an army, they may as foon lay one " by the heels" as the 
other—Now this I conceive to be the worft of all tyrannies, nor have I feen it exceeded 
on the French theatre., though, within the laft year, the imagination of their poets has 
been peculiarly ingenious and inventive on this fubject.—It is abfurd to fuppofe this 
vain and overbearing difpofition will ceafe when the French government is fettled. 
The intrigues of the popular party began in England from the moment they attained 
power, and long before there was any reafon to fufpect the Eng-lifh would deviate 
from their plan of neutrality. If, then, the French cannot reftrain this mif-chievous 
fpirit while their own affairs are fuf-ficient to occupy their utmoft attention, it is 
natural to conclude, that, Jthould they once become eftablifhed, leifure and peace will 
make them dangerous to the tranquillity of all Europe. Other governments may be 
improved by time, but republics always degenerate; and if that which is in its original 
flate of perfection exhibit already the maturity of vice, one cannot, without being 
more credulous than reafonable, hope any thing better from the future than what we 
have experienced from the paft.—It is, indeed, unneceflary to detain you longer on this 
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fubject. You muft, ere now, be perfectly convinced how far the revolutionary fyftems 
of France are favourable to the peace and happi-nefs of other countries. I will only 
add a few details, which may affift you in judging of what 

Quoth he, one half of man, his mind, 

Is, fid juris, unconfind, 
And neer can be laid by the heels, 
"V Vhateer the other mojety feels. 

HUDIERAS. 

advantage advantage they have been to the French them-felves, and whether, in 
changing the form of their government, they have amended its principles; or if, in " 
conquering" liberty, (as they exprefs-it,) they have really become free. 

The fituation of France has altered much within the laft two months: the feat of 
power is lefs fluctuating, and the exercife more abfo-lute—arbitrary meafures are no 
longer incidental, but fyftematic—and a regular connection of dependent tyranny is 
eftablifhed, beginning with the Jacobin clubs, and ending with the committees of the 
fections. A fimple decree, for inftance, has put all the men in the republic, (unmarried 
and without children,) from eighteen to forty-five, at the requifition of the Minifter of 
War. A levy of three hundred thoufand is to take place immediately: each department 
is refponfible for the whole of a certain number to the Convention, the diftricts are 
anfwerable for their quota to the departments, the municipalities to the diftrict, and 
the diligence of the whole is animated by itinerant members of the legiflature, with 
the dif-pofal of an armed force. The latter circum-ftance may feem to you incredible; 
yet is it neverthelefs true, that moft of the departments are 

are under the jurifdictiion of thefe fovereigns, whofe authority is nearly unlimited. 
We have, at this moment, two deputies in the town, who arreft and imprifon at their 
pleafure. One-and-twenty inhabitants of Amiens were feized a few nights ago, without 
any fpecific charge having been exhibited againft them, and are ftill in confinement. 
The gates of the town are jhut, and no one is permitted to pafs or re-pafs without an 
order from the municipality; and the obfervance of this is exacted even of thofe who 
refide in the fuburbs. Farmers and country-people, who are on horfeback, are obliged 
to have the features and complexion of their horfes minuted on the paflport withtheir 
own. Every perfon whom it is found convenient to call fufpicious, is deprived of his 
arms; and private houfes are difturbed during the night, (in oppofition to a pofitive law,) 
under pretext of fearching for refractory priefts.—Thefe regulations are not peculiar 
to this department, and you muft underftand them as conveying a general idea of 
what pafles in every part of France. 1 have yet to add, that letters are opened with 
impunity—thatimmenfe fums of affignats are created at the will of the Convention—that 
no one is excufed mounting guard in perfon—and that all houfekeepers, Vol. i. Q. and 

226 and even lodgers, are burthened with the quartering of troops, fometimes as 
many as eight or ten, for weeks together. 

You may now, I think, form a tolerable idea of the liberty that has accrued to the 
French from the revolution, the dethronement of the King, and the eftablifhment of 
a republic. But, though the French fuffer this def-potifm without daring to murmur 
openly, many a fignificant fhrug and doleful whifper pafles in fecret, and this political 
difcontent has even its appropriate language, Which, though not very explicit, is 
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perfectly understood.—Thus, when you hear one man fay to another, " Ah, won Dieu, 
on eft Ken malbeureuic dam ce moment icl;" or, " Nousfonltftes dans unepofilion ires 
critique—Je voudrois bien-voir la Jin de tout cela ;" you may be fure he languifhes 
for the reftoration of the monarchy, and hopes, with equal fervor, that he may live 
to fee the Convention hanged. In thefe fort of conferences, however, evaporates all 
their courage. They own their country is undone, that they are governed by a fet of 
brigands, go home and hide any fet of valuables they have not already fecreted, and 
re—ceive with obfequious complaifance the /iext vijite domiciliare. 

The 

"The mafs of the people, with as little energy, have more obftinacy, and are, of 
courfe, not quite fo traandable. But, though they grumble and procraftinate, they do 
not refift; and their delays and demurs ufually terminate in implicit iubmiffionj 

The Deputy-commiffioners, whom I have mentioned above, have been at Amiens 
fome time, in order to promote the levying of recruits. On Sundays and holidays they 
fummoned the inhabitants to attend at. the cathedral, where they harangued them on 
the fubjecl, called for vengeance on the coalefced defpots, expatiated on the love of 
glory, and infilted on the plea-fure of dying for ones country: while the people liftened 
with vacant attention, amufed them-felves with the paintings, or adjourned in fmall 
committees to difcufs the hardfhip of being obliged to fight without inclination—Thus 
time elapfed, the military orations produced no effect, and no troops were raifed: no 
one would enlift voluntarily, and all refufed to fettle it by lot, becaufe, as they wifely 
obferved, the lot muft fall on fomebody. Yet, hotwith-ftanding the objection, the 
matter was at length decided by this laft method. The decifion had no fooher taken 
place, than another difficulty en- 

Q a fued fued-thofe who efcaped acknowledged it was the beft way that could 
be devifed; but thofe who were deftined to the frontiers refufed to go. Various 
altercations, and excufes, and references, were the confequence; yet, after all this 
murmuring and evafion, the prefence of the Commiffioners and a few dragoons have 
arranged the bufinefs very pacifically;-many are already gone, and the reft will (if the 
dragoons continue here) foon follow. 

This, I aflure you, is a juft ftatement of the account between the Convention and the 
People: every thing is effected by fear—-nothing by attachment; and the one is obeyed 
only becaufe the other want courage to refift. 

Yours, andc. 

Rouen. March 31. 

JolouEN, like moft of the great towns in France, is what is called decidedly arifto- 
cratic; that is, the rich are difcontented becaufe they are without fecurity, and the poor 
becaufe they want bread. But thefe complaints are not peculiar to large places; the 
caufesof them equally equally exift in the fmalleft village, and the only difference 
which fixes the imputation of ariftocracy on one more than the other, is, daring to 
murmur, or fubmitting in filence. 

I muft here.remark to you, that the term ariftocrat has much varied from its 
former fignification. A year ago, ariftocrat implied one who was an advocate for the 
privileges of the nobility, and a partizan of the ancient government-—at prefent, a man is 
an ariftocrat for entertaining exactly the fame principles which at that time conftituted 
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a patriot; and, I believe, the computation is moderate, when I fay, that more than 
three parts of the nation are arifto-crats. The rich, who apprehend a violation of their 
property, are ariftocrats—the merchants, who regret the ftagnation of commerce, and 
diftruft the credit of the affignats, are arifto-trats—the fmall retailers, who are pillaged 
for not felling cheaper than they buy, and who find thefe outrages rather encouraged 
than re-preffed, are ariftocrats—and even the poor, who murmur at the price of bread, 
and the numerous levies for the army, are, occafionally, ariftocrats. 

a Befides 

Betides all thefe, there are likewife various elafles of moral ariftocrats—fuch as the 
humane, who are averfe from maflacres and oppreffion—thofe who regret the lofs of 
civil liberty—the devout, who tremble at the contempt for reli-. gion—the vain, who 
are mortified at the national degradation—and authors, who figh for the freedom of the 
prefs.-When you confider this multiplicity of fymptomatic indications, you will not 
be furprized that fuch numbers are pronounced in a ftate of difeafe; but our republican 
phyficians will foon generalize thefe various fpecies of ariftocracy under the Imgle 
defcription of all who have any thing to lofe, and every one will be deemed plethoric 
who is not in a confumption. The people themfelves, who obferve, though they do not 
reafon, begin to have an idea that property expofes the fafety of the owner, and that the 
legiflature is lefs inexorable when guilt is unproductive, than when the conviction of 
a criminal comprehends the forfeiture of an eftate—A poor tradefman was lamenting 
to me yefterday that he had neglected an offer of-going to live in England; and when 
I tqld him I thought he was very fortunate in having done fo, as he would have been 
declared an emigrant, he replied, laughing,-Mot emigrt qui ntiipas unjol:"—No, no; 
they don dont make emigrants of thofe who are worth nothing. And this was not faid 
with any intended irreverence to the Convention, but with the fimplicity which really 
conceived the wealth of the emigrants to be the caufe of the feverity exercifed againft 
them. 

The commercial and political evils of a vaft circulation of aflignats have been often 
dif-cuffed, but I have never yet known the matter considered in what is, perhaps, its 
moft ferious point of view—I mean its influence on the habits and morals of the people. 
Wherever I go, efpecially in large towns like this, the mifchief is evident, and, I fear, 
irremediable. That oeconomy, which was one of the moft valuable characteriftics of 
the French, is now comparatively difregarded. The people, who receive what they 
earn in a currency they hold in contempt, are more anxious to fpend than to fave; and 
thofe who formerly hoarded fix liards or twelve fols pieces with great care, would 
think it folly to hoard an affignat, whatever its nominal value. Hence the lower clafs 
of females diffipate their wages on ufelefs finery; men frequent public-houfes, and 
game for larger fums than before; little fhop-keepers, inftead of amaffing their profits, 
become more luxurious in their table; public places are always full; and thofe vho ufed, 
in a drefs becoming their Itation, to occupy the " parquet" or " parterre," now, decorated 
with pafte, pins, gauze, and galloon, fill the boxes;—and all this deftructive prodigality 
is excufed to others and themfelves " par ee que ce rieft que du papier"—It is vain 
to perfuade them to ceconomize what they think a few weeks may render valuelefs; 
and fuch is the evil of a circulation fo totally difcredited, that profufion affiimes the 
merit of precaution, extravagance the plea of neceftity, and thofe who were not lavifh 
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by habit become fo through their eagernefs to part with their paper. The buried gold 
and filver will again be brought forth, and the merchant and the politician forget the 
mifchief of the affignats. But what can compenfate for the injury done to the people? 
What is to reftore their ancient frugality, or banifh their acquired wants? It is not 
to be expected that the return of fpecie will diminifh. the inclination for luxury, or 
that the human mind can be regulated by the national finance; on the contrary, it is 
rather to be feared, that liabits of expence which owe their introduction to the paper 
will remain when the paper is annihilated; that, though money may become more 
fcarce, the propenfities of which it fup plies the indulgence will not be lefs forcible, 
and that thofe who have no other refources for their accuftomed gratifications will but 
too often find one in the facrifice of their integrity—Thus, the corruption of manners 
will be fuc-ceeded by the corruption of morals, and the difhonefty of one fex, with the 
licentioufnefs of the other, produce confequences much worfe than any imagined by 
the abftracted calculations of the politician, or the felfifh ones of the merchant. Age 
will be often without folace, licknefs without alleviation, and infancy without fupport; 
becaufe fome would not amafs for themfelves, nor others for their children, the profits 
of their labour in a reprefentative fign of uncertain value. 

I do not pretend to affert that thefe are the natural effects of a paper circulation— 
doubtlefs, when fupported by high credit, and an exten-live commerce, it muft have 
many advantages; but this was not the cafe in France-the mea-fure was adopted in 
amoment of revolution, and when the credit of the country, never very confiderable, 
was precarious and degraded-r-it did not flow from the exuberance of commerce, but 
the artifices of party—it never prefumed, for for a moment, on the confidence of the 
people-its reception was forced, and its emiffion too profufe not to be alarming.— 
I know it may be anfwered, that the affignats do not depend upon an imaginary 
appreciation, but really reprefent a large mafs of national wealth, particularly in the 
domains of the clergy: yet, perhaps, it is this very circumftance which has tended moft 
to difcredit them. Had their credit refted only on the folvency of the nation, though 
they had not been greatly coveted, Hill they would have been lefs diftrufted; people 
would not have apprehended their abolition on a change of government, nor that the 
fyftems adopted by one party might be reverfed by another. Indeed we may add, that 
an experiment of this kind does not begin aufpicioufly when grounded on confifcatkm 
and leisures, which it is probable more than half the French confidered as facri-lege 
and robbery; nor could they be very anxious to poflefs a fpecics of wealth which they 
made it a motive of confcience to hope would never be of any value.—But if the original 
creation of affignats were objectionable, the fabfequent creations cannot but augment 
the evil. I have already defcribcd to you the effects iflble at prefent, and thole to be 
apprehended in in future—others may refult from the new inundation, which it is not 
poffible to conjecture; but if the mifchiefs fhould be real, in proportion as a part of 
the wealth which this paper is faid to reprefent is imaginary, their extent cannot eafily 
be exaggerated. Perhaps you will be of this opinion, when you recollect that one of 
the funds which form the fecurity of this vaft fum is the gratitude of the Flemings for 
their liberty; and if this reimburfement be to be made according to the fpecimen the 
French army have experienced in their retreat, I doubt much if the Convention will 
be difpofed to advance any farther claims on it; for, it feems, the inhabitants of the 
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Low Countries have been fo little fenfible of the benefits beftowed on them, that even 
the peafants feize on any weapons neareft hand, and drub and purfue the retrograding 
armies as they would wild beafts; and though, as Dumourier obferves in one of his 
difpatches, our revolution is intended to favour the country people " cejl cepcndant les 
gens de carnpagne qul sar tnent contre. nous, etle tocfmfonnede toutesparts-" fo that 
the French will, in fact, have created a public debt of fo fingular a nature, that every 
—izoo mlllions—50 millions fterling. 
one 


one will avoid as much as poffible making any demand of the capital. 

I have already been more diffufe than I intended on the fubject of finance; but I 
beg you to obferve, that I do not affect to calculate, or fpeculate, and that I reafon 
only from facts which are daily within my notice, and which, as tending to operate 
on the morals of the people, are naturally included in the plan I propofed to myfelk 
I have been here but a few days, and intend returning to-morrow. I left Mrs. D very 
little better, and the difaffection of Dumourier, which I juft now learn, may oblige us 
to remove to fome place not on the route to Paris. 

Every one looks alert and important, and a phyfiognomift may perceive that regret 
Is not the prevailing fentiment— 

"We now begin to fpeak in tropes, 

"And, by our fears, cxprefs our hopes." 

The Jacobins are faid to be apprehenfive, which augurs well; for, certainly, next to 
the happinefs of good people, one defires the punifhment of the bad. 

Amiens, April 7. 

JLF the fentiments of the people towards their prefent government had been prob- 
lematical be fore, the vifible effect of Dumouriers conduct would afford an ample 
folution of the problem. That indifference about public affairs which the profpect of 
an eftablifhed defpotifm had begun to create has vanifhed—all is hope and expectation— 
the doors of thofe who retail the newfpapers are affailed by people too impatient to 
read them— each with his gazette in his hand liftens eagerly to the verbal circulation, 
and then holds a fe-cret conference with his neighbour, and calculates how long it may 
be before Dumourier can reach Paris. A fortnight ago the name of Dumourier was 
not uttered but in a tone of harfhnefs and contempt, and if ever it excited any thing 
like complacency, it was when he announced defeats and lolfes. Now he isfpoken of 
with a fignificant modulation of voice, it is difcovered that he has great talents, and 
his popularity with the army is defcanted upon with a myfterious air of fuppreffed 
fatisfaction—Thofe who were extremely apprehenfive left part of the Generals troops 
Thould be driven this way by the fucceffes of the enemy, feem to talk with perfect 
comppfure of their taking the the fame route to attack the capital; while others, who 
would have been unwilling to re-Ceive either Dumourier or his army as peaceful 
fugitives, will be " nothing loath" to admit them as conquerors. From all I can Jearn, 
thefe difpofitions are very general, and, indeed, the actual tyranny is fo great, and 
the perfpeftive fo alarming, that any means of deliverance muft be acceptable. But, 
whatever may be the event, though I cannot be perfonally inte-refted, if I thought 
Dumourier really propofed to eftablifh a good government, humanity would render 
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one anxious for his fuccefs; for it is not to be difguifed, that France is at this moment 
(as the General himfelf#exprefled it) under the joint dominion of " imbecilles" and " 
Irigands" 

It is poffible, that at this moment the whole army is difaffeanded, and that the 
fortified towns are prepared to furrender. It is alfo certain, that Brittany is in revolt, 
and that many other departments are little fhort of it; yet you will not very eafily 
conceive what may hive occupied the Convention during part of this important crifis— 
nothing lefs than inventing a drefs fof their Commiffioners! But, as Sterne fays, " it is 
the fpirit of the nation;" and I recollect no circumftance during the whole progrefs of 
the revolution (however ferious) that has not been mixed with frivolities of this kind. 

Meets and robbers. 

I know not what effeand this new coftume may produce on the rebels or the enemy, 
but I con-fefs it appears to me more ludicrous than formidable, efpecially when a 
reprefentative happens to be of the fhape and features of the one we have here. Saladin, 
deputy for this department, and an advocate of the town of Amiens, has already invefted 
himfelf with this armour of inviolability; " ftrange figure in fuchftrange habiliments,” 
that one is tempted to forget that Baratraria and the government of Sancho are the 
creation of fancy. Imagine to yourfelf a. fhort fat man, of fallow complexion and fmall 
eyes, with a fafh of white, red, and blue round his waift, a black belt with a fword fuf- 
pended acrofs his moulders, and a round hat turned up before, with three feathers of 
the national colours t" even fuch a man” is our reprefentative, who harangues publicly 
in this accoutrement, and exercifes a more defpotic authority than moft Princes in 
Europe.—He is accompanied by another deputy, who was what 

is called a Pere de roratoire before the revolution—that is, in a ftation nearly ap- 
proaching to that of an under-mafter at our public fchools; only that the feminaries to 
which thefe were attached being very numerous, thofe employed in them were little 
confidered. They wore the habit, and were fubject to the fame reftrictions, as the 
Clergy, but were at liberty to quit the profeffion and marry, if they chofe. 1 have been 
more particular in defcribing this clafs of men, becaufe they have every where taken 
an active and fuccefsful part in perverting and mifleading the people: they are in the 
clubs, or the municipalities, in the Convention, and in all elective adminiftrations, and 
have been in moft places remarkable for their fedition and violence. 

Several reafons may be affigned for the influence and conduct of men whofe 
fituation and habits, on a firft view, feem to oppofe both. In the firft ardour of reform- 
it was determined, that all the ancient modes of education fhould be abolifhed; fmall 
temporary penfions were allotted to the Profeftors of Colleges, and their admiffion to 
the exercife of fimilar functions in the intended new fyftem was left to future decifion. 
From this time the difbanded difbanded oratorians, who knew it would be vain to refift 
popular authority, endeavoured to fhare in it; or, at leaft, by becoming zealous partizans 
of the revolution, to eftablifh their claims to any offices or emoluments which might 
be fubftituted for thofe. they had been deprived of. They enrolled themfelves with the 
Jacobins, xrourted the populace, and, by the talent of pronouncing Roman names with 
emphafis, and the ftudy of rhetorical attitudes, they became of confequence among 
affociates who were ignorant, or neceflary to thofe that were defigning. 
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The little information generally poflefled by the middling claffes of life in France 
is alfo another caufe of the comparative importance of thofe whofe profeffions had, 
in this refpecl, raifed them fomething above the common level. People of condition, 
liberally educated, have unfortunately abandoned public affairs for fome time; fo that 
the incapacity of fome, and the pride or defpondency of others, have, in a manner, left 
the nation to the guidance of pedants, incendiaries, and adventurers. Perhaps alfo the 
animofity with which the defcription of men I allude to purfued every thing attached to 
the ancient government, may, in fome degree, have proceeded from a defire of revenge 
and 

Vol. i. R. retaliation. 

retaliation. They were not, it muft be Coil-feffed, treated formerly with the regard 
due to perfons whofe profeffion was in itfelf ufeful and refpectable; and the wounds 
of vanity are not eafily cured, nor the vindictivenefs of little minds eafily fatisfied. 

From the conduct and pppular influence of thefe Peres de FOratoire, fome truths 
may be deduced not altogether ufelefs even to a country not liable to fuch violent 
reforms. It affords an example of the danger arifing from thofe fudden and arbitrary 
innovations, which, by depriving any part of the community of their ufual means of 
living, and fubftituting no other, tempt them to indemnify themfelves by preying, 
in different ways, on their fellow-citizens. The daring and ignorant often become 
depredators of private property; while thofe who have more talents, and lefs courage, 
endeavour to fucceed by the artifices which conciliate public favour. I am not certain 
whether the latter are not to be moft dreaded of the two, for thofe who make a trade of. 
the confidence of the people feldom fail to corrupt them-—. they find it more profitable 
to flatter their paf-fions than to enlighten their underftandings; and a demagogue of 
this kind, who obtains 

fch Office by exciting one popular infurrec"lion, will make no fcruple of maintain- 
ing himfelf in it by another. An inference may likewife be dravyn of the great neceffity 
of cultivating fuch a degree of ufeful knowledge in the middle order of fociety, as may 
not only prevent their being deceived by interefted adventurers them felves, but enable 
them to inftruct the people in their true interefts, and refcue them from becoming the 
ihftruments, and finally the vic-tims of fraud and impofture.—The infult and oppreffion 
which the nobility frequently experience from thofe who have been promoted by the 
devolution, will, I truft, be a ufeful leffon in future to the great, who may be inclined 
to arrogate too much from adventitious diftino tions, to forget that the earth we tread. 
upon may one day overwhelm us, and that the meaneft of mankind may do us an 
injury which it is not in the power even of the moft exalted to fhield us from. 

. The inquifition begins to grow fo ftrict:, that I have thought it neceffary to day 
to bury a tranflation of Burke.—In times of ignorance and barbarity, it was criminal 
to read the Bible, and our Englifh author is prohibited for a fimi-lar. reafon-that is, 
to conceal from. the people K. a the the errors of thofe who direct them: and, in 
deed, Mr. Burke has written fome truths, which it is of much more importance for 
the Convention to conceal, than it could be to the Catholic priefts to monopolize the 
divine writings.—As far as it was poffible, Mr. Burke has Ihown himfelf a prophet: if 
he has not been completely fo, it was becaufe he had a benevolent heart, and is the 
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native of a free country. By the one, he was prevented from imagining the cruelties 
the French have been capable of; by the other, the extreme defpotifm they endure. 

April 20. 

JDEFORE thefe halcyon days of freedom, the fupremacy of Paris was little felt 
in the provinces, except in dictating a newfafhion in drefs, an improvement in the art 
of cookery, or the invention of a minuet. At prefent our imitations of the capital are 
fomething more ferious; and if our obedience be not quite fo voluntary, it-is much 
more implicit. Inftead of receiving famions from the Court, we take them now from the 
Dames das Ifalles, and the municipality; and it muft be allowed, that the imaginations 
nations of our new fovereigns much exceed thofe of the old in force and originality. 

The mode of pillaging the fhops, for in-ftance, was firft devifed by the Parifian 
ladies, and has lately been adopted with great fuccefs in the departments: the vifite 
donriciliaire, alfo, which I look upon as a moft ingenious effort of fancy, is an 
emanation from the commune of Paris, and has had an univerfal run.—But it would 
be vain to attempt enumerating all the obligations of this kind which we owe to the 
indulgence of that virtuous city: our laft importation, however, is of fo fingular a 
nature, that, were we not daily aflured all the liberty in the world centers in Paris, I 
mould be doubtful as to its tendency. It has lately been de-treed, that every houfe in 
the republic mall have fixed on the outfide of the door, in legible characters, the name, 
age, birth-place, and profeffion of its inhabitants. Not the pooreft cottager, nor thofe 
who are too old or too young for action, nor even unmarried ladies, are exempt from 
thus proclaiming the abftract; of their hiftory to paffers-by.The reigning party judge 
very wifely, that all thofe who are not already their enemies pions become fo, and that 
thofe who are unable to take a part them- 

R 3 felves felves may excite others: but, whatever may be the. intention of this 
meafure, it is im-poffible to conceive any thing which coukl better ferve the purpofea 
of an arbitrary government; it places every individual in the re-public within the 
immediate reach of informers and fpies—it points out thofe who are of an age to ferve 
in. the army-—thofe who have fought refuge in one department from the perfections 
of another-r-and, in fhort, whether a victim is purfued by the denunciation of private 
malice, or political fufpicion, it renders efcape almoft impracticable. 

We have had two domiciliary vifits within the la. fi. fortnight-one to feareh 
for arms, the other under pretext of afcertaining the number of troops each houfe is 
capable of lodging. But this was only the pretext, becaufe the municipalities always 
quarter troops as they think pro-per, without confidering whether you have-room dr 
not; and the real objcct of this inqui-fition was to obferve if the inhabitants anfwered 
to the lifts placed on the doors.—Mrs. D—-was ill in bed, but you muft not imagine 
fuch a circurpftance deterred thefe gallant republicans from entering her room with 
an armed force, to calculate how m ny foldiers might be lodged. 

lodged in the bedchamber of a fick female! The French, indeed, had never, in my 
remem brance, any pretenfions to delicacy, or even decency, and they are certainly not 
improved in thele refpects by the revolution. 

It is curious in walking the ftreets, to obferve the devices of the feveral clafles 
of ariftocracy; for it is not to be difguifed, that fince the hope from Dumourier has 
vanifhed, though the dif-guft of the people may be increafed, their terror is alfo greater 
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than ever, and the departments near Paris have no refource but filent fubmiffion. Every 
one, therefore, obeys the letter of the decrees with the diligence of fear, while they elude 
ihefpirlt of them with all the ingenuity of hatred.—The rich, for example, who cannot 
entirely diveft themfelves of their remaining hauteur, exhibit a fullen compliance on 
a fmall piece of paper, written in a Imall hand, and placed at the very extreme of the 
height allowed by the law. Some fix their bills fo as to be half covered by a fhutter 
others fatten them only with wafers, fo that the wind, detaching one or two corners, 
makes it impof-fible to read the reft. Many who have courts 

R4or 

This contrivance became fo common, that an article was obliged to be added to the 
decree, importing, that whenever the or paflages to their houfes, put their names on 
the half of a gate which they leave open, fo that the writing is not perceptible but to 
thofe who enter. But thofe who are moft afraid, or moft decidedly ariftocrats, fubjoin 
to their re gifters, " All good republicans.-" or, " Five la republique, une et indivifible." 
Some likewife, who are in public offices, or fhopkeepers who are very timid, and 
afraid of pillage, or are ripe for a counter-revolution, have a fheet half the fize of the 
door, decorated with red caps, tri-coloured ribbons, and flaming fentences. ending in 
" Death or Liberty /" 

If, however, the French government confined itfelf to thefe petty acts of defpotifm, I 
would endeavour to be reconciled to it; but I really begin to have ferious apprehenfions, 
not fo much for our fafety as our tranquillity, and if I confidered only myfelf, I fhould 
not hefi-tate to return to England. Mrs. D— is too ill to travel far at prefent, and her 
dread of crolting the fea makes her lefs difpofed to think our fituation here hazardous 
or ineligible. Mr. D, too, who, without being a republican the papers were damaged 
or effaced by the weather, or de-anged by the wind, the inhabitants ftiould replace 
them, under a penalty. 

or a partizan of the prefent fyftem, has always been a friend to the firft revolution, 
is unwilling to believe the Convention fo bad as there is every reafon to fuppofe it. I 
therefore let my judgement yield to my friendfhip, and, as I cannot prevail on them to 
depart, the danger which may attend our remaining is an additional reafon for my not 
quitting them. 

The national perfidy winch has always diftin-guifhed France among the other 
countries of Europe, feems now not to be more a diplomatic principle, than a rule of 
domeftic government. It is fo extended and generalized, that an individual is as much 
liable to be deceived and betrayed by confiding in a decree, as a foreign power would 
be by relying on the faith of a treaty—An hundred and twenty priefts, above fixty 
years of age, who had not taken the oaths, but who were allowed to remain by the 
fame Jaw that banifhed thofe who were younger, have been lately arrefted, and are 
confined together in a houfe which was once ft college. The people did not behold this 
act of cruelty with indifference, but, awed by an armed force, and the prefence of the 
Com-miffioners of the Convention, they could only follow the priefts to their prifon 
with Jilent regret regret and internal horror. They, however, venture even now to mark 
their attachment, by taking all opportunities of feeing them, and fupplying them with 
neceffaries, which it is not very difficult to do, as they are guarded by the Bourgeois, 
who are generally inclined to favour them. I afked a woman to-day if me ftill contrived 
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to have accefs to the priefts, and fhe replied, " Ah, oui, ily a encore de la facilite, par 
ce que Von tie trouve-pas des gardes id qui ne font pas pour eux." Thus, even the moft 
minute and beft organized tyranny may be eluded; and, indeed, if all the agents of 
this government acted in the fpirit of its decrees, it would be in-fupportable even to a 
native of Turkey or Japan. But if lome have ftill a remnant of humanity left, there are 
a fufecient number who execute the laws as unfeelingly as they are conceived. 

When thefe poor priefts were to be removed. from their feveral houfes, it was 
found necef-lkry to diflodge the Bifhop of Amiens, who had for fome time occupied 
the place fixed on for their reception. The Bifhop had notice given him at twelve 
oclock in the day to re-linquifh his lodging before evening; yet the. Bifhop of Amiens 
is aconftitutional Prelate, and had, before the revolution, the cure of a large large parifh 
at Paris; nor was it without much. perfuafion that he accepted the fee of Amiens. In 
the fevere winter of 1789 he difpofed of his place and library, (the latter of which 
was faid to be one of the beft private collections in Paris,) to purchafe bread for the 
poor. " But Time hath a wallet on his back, wherein he puts alms for oblivion;" and 
the charities of the Bifhop could not fhield him from the contempt and infult which 
purfue his profeffion. 

I have been much diftreffed within the laft few days on account of my friend Mad. 
de 

B. I fubjohi a tranflation of a letter I have juft received from her, as it will convey 
to you hereafter a tolerable fpecimen of French liberty. 

"Maifon dauret, at. 

et I Did not write to you, my dear friend, at the time I promifed, and you will 
perceive, by the date of this, that I have had too good an excufe for my negligence. I 
have been here almoft a week, and my fpirits are ftill fo much difordered, that I can 
with difficulty recollect myfelf enough to relate the circumftances of our unfortunate 
Situation; but as it is poffible you might become acquainted with them by fame other 
means, I rather determined to give you you a few lines than fuffer you to be alarmed by 
falfe or exaggerated reports.—About two oclock on Monday morning laft our fervants 
were called up, and, on their opening the door, the houfe was immediately rilled with 
armed men, fome of whom began fearching the rooms, while others came to our 
bedchamber, and informed us we were arrefted by order of the department, and that 
we muft rife and accompany them to prifon.—It is not eafy to defcribe the effect of 
fuch a mandate on people who, having nothing to reproach themfelves with, could 
not be prepared for it. As foon as we were a little recovered from our firft terrors, we 
endeavoured to obey, and begged they would indulge us by retiring a few moments till 
I had put my clothes on; but neither my embarraff-ment, nor the fcreams of the child; 
neither decency nor humanity, could prevail. They would not even permit my maid to 
enter the room; and, amidft this fcene of diforder, I was obliged to drefs myfelf and 
the terrified infant. When this unpleafant talk was finifhed, a general examination of 
our houfe and papers took place, and lafted until fix in the evening: no-ihing, however, 
tending in the remoteft degree to criminate us was found, but we were never-thelefs 
conducted to prifon, and God knows how how long we are likely to remain here. The 
denunciation againft us being fecret, and not being able to learn either our crime or 
our accufers, it is difficult for us. to take any meafures for our enlargement. We 
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cannot defend ourfelves againft a charge of which we are ignorant, nor combat the 
validity of a witnefs, who is not only allowed to remain fecret, but is paid perhaps for 
his information. 

"We moft probably owe our misfortune to fome difcarded fervant or perfonal 
enemy, for I believe you are convinced we have not merited it either by our difcourfe 
or our actions: if we had, the charge would have been fpecific; but we have reafon 
to imagine it is nothing more than the indeterminate and general charge of being 
arifto-crats.—I did not fee my mother or fifter all the day we were arrefted, nor till the 
evening of the next: the one was engaged perhaps with Rojlne and the Angola, who 
were indifpofed, and the other would not forego her ufual card party. Many of our 
friends likewife have forborn to approach us, left their apparent intereft in our fate 
fhould involve themfelves, and really the 

At this time informers were pald from fifty to an hun-tlrcd Ilyres for each accufatlon. 

alarm alarm is fo general, that I can, without much effort, forgive them.—You will be 
pleafed to learn, that thegreateft civilities I have received in this unpleafant fituation, 
have been from fome of your countrymen, who are our fellow-prifoners: they are 
only poor failors, but they are truly kind and attentive, and do us various little fervices 
that render us more comfortable than we otherwife fhould be, for we have no fervants 
here, having preferred to leave them to take care of our property. The fecond night 
we were here, thefe good creatures, who lodge in the next room, were rather merry, 
and awoke the child; but as they found, by its cries, that their gaiety had occafioned 
me fome trouble, I have obferved ever fince, that they walk foftly, and avoid making 
the leaft noife, after the little prifoner is gone to reft. I believe they are pleafed with 
me becaufe I fpeak their language, and they are ftill more delighted with your young 
favourite, who is fo well amufed, that he begins to forget the gloom of the place, which 
at firft terrified him extremely. 

"One of our companions isahonjuringprieft, who has been imprifoned under cir- 
cumftances which make me almoft alhamed of my country.—After having efcaped 
from a neighbouring . department, department, he procured himfelf a lodging in 
this town, and for fome time lived very peaceably, till a woman, who fufpected his 
profef-fion, became extremely importunate with him to confefs her. The poor man, 
for feveral days, refufed, telling her, that he did not con-lider himfelf as a prieft, nor 
wifhed to be known as fuch, nor to infringe tlle law which excluded him. The woman, 
however, ftill continued to perfecute him, alledging, that her confcience was diftrefled, 
and that her peace depended on her being able to confefs in the right way. At length 
he fuffered himfelf to be prevailed upon, the woman received an hundred livres for 
informing againft him, and, perhaps, the prieft will be condemned to the Guillotine. 

"I will make no reflection on this act, nor on the fyftem of paying informers—your 
heart will have already anticipated all I could fay. I will only add, that if you determine 
to remain in France, you muft obferve a degree of circum-fpeclion which you may not 
hitherto have though t. neceffary. Do not depend on your innocence, nor even truft to 
common precautions—every day furnifhes examples that both are unavailing.— 

He was executed fome-tlme after. 

Adieu- 
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Adieu—my hufband offers you his refpects, and your little friend embraces you 
fincerely. As foon as any change in our favour takes place, I will communicate it to 
you; but you had better not venture to write.—I entruft this to Louifons mother, who 
is going through Amiens, as it would be unfafe to fend it by the poft.—Again adieu. 
Yours, 

"ADELAIDE DE." 

Amiens. 

Jl. T is obfefvable, that we examine lefs fcru-puloufly the pretenfions of a nation 
to any particular excellence, than we do thofe of an individual. The reafon of this is, 
probably, that our felf-love is as much gratified by admitting the one, as in rejecting 
the other. When we allow the claims of a whole people, we are flattered with the 
idea of being above narrow prejudices, and of pofteffing an enlarged and liberal mind; 
but if a fingle individual arrogate to himfelf any exclufive fuperiority, our own pride 
immediately becomes oppofed to his, and we feem but to vindicate our judgement in 
degrading fuch prefumption. I can conceive no other caufes for our having fo long 
acquiefced in the claims 

6f the French to pre-eminent good breeding, in an age when, I believe, no perfon 
acquainted with both nations can difcover any tiling to juftify them. If indeed politenefs 
confirmed in. the repetition of a certain routine of phrafes, unconnected with the mind 
or action, I might be obliged to decide againft our country ; but while decency makes 
a part of good manners, or feeling is preferable to a mechanical jargon, I am inclined 
to think the Englifh have a merit more than they have hitherto afcribed to themfelves. 
Do not fuppofe, however, that I am going to defcant on the old imputations of " French 
flattery," and " French infin-cerity;" for I am far from concluding that civil behaviour 
gives one a right to expect kind offices, or that a man is falfe becaufe he pays a 
compliment, and refufes a fervice: I only wifli to infer that an impertinence is not lefs 
an impertinence becaufe it is accompanied by a certain fet of words, and that a people, 
who are indelicate to excefs, cannot properly be denominated " a polite people" 

hn 

A French man or woman, with no other apology than " permettez mot," will take 
a book out of your hand, look over any thing you arc reading, and afk you a thoufand 
cjueftions re- . vol. i. S lative lative to your moft private concerns—they will enter 
your room, even your bedchamber, without knocking, place themfelves between you 
and the fire, or take hold of your clothes to guefs what they coft; and they deem 
thefe acts of rudenefs fufficiently qualified by " Je demands lien de pardons."—They 
are fully convinced that the Englifh all eat with their knives, and I have often heard 
this difcufled with much felf-complacence by thofe who ufually fhared the labours 
of the repaft between a fork and their fingers. Our cuftom alfo of ufing water-glaftes 
after dinner is an objecl of particular cenfure; yet whoever dines at a French table 
muft frequently obferve, that many of the guefts might benefit by fuch ablutions, and 
their napkins always teftify that feme previous application would be by no means 
fuperfluous. Nothing is more common than to hear phyfical derangements, diforders, 
and their remedies, expatiated upon by the parties concerned amidft a room full of 
people, and that with fo much minutenefs of defcription, that a foreigner, without being 
very faftidious, is on fome oc-cafions apt to feel very unpleafant fympathies. There 
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are fcarcely any of the ceremonies of a ladys toilette more a myftery to one fex than 
the other, and men and their wives, who fcarcely eat eat at the fame table, are in this 
refpect grofsly familiar. The converfation in molt focieties partakes of this indecency, 
and the manners of an Englifh female are in danger of becoming contaminated, while 
fhe is only endeavouring to fuffer without pain the cuftoms of thofe fhe has been 
taught to confider as models of politenefs. 

Whether you examine the French in their houfes or in public, you are every where 
ftricken with the fame want of delicacy, propriety, and cleanlinefs. The ftreets are 
mollly fo filthy, that it is perilous to approach the walls. The infides of the churches 
are often difgufting, in fpite of the advertifements that are placed in them to requeft the 
forbearance of phthifical perfons: the fervice does not prevent thofe who attend from 
going to and fro with the fame irreverence as if the church were empty, and, in the 
moft folemn part of the mafs, a woman is fuffered to importune you for a Hard, as the 
price of the chair you fit on. At the theatres an actor or actrefs frequently coughs and 
expectorates on the itage, in a manner one fhould think highly unpardonable before 
ones moft intimate friends in England, though this tabit is very common to all the 
French. The 

"s 2 inns inns abound with filth of every kind, and though. the owners of them 
are generally civil enough, their notions of what is decent are fo very different from 
ours, that an Englifh traveller is not foon reconciled to them. In fhort, it would be 
impoffible to enumerate all that in my opinion excludes the French from the character 
of a well-bred people._Swift, who feems to have been gratified by the contemplation of 
phyfical impurity, might have done the fubjecl juftice; but I confefs I am not difpleafed 
to feel that, after my long and frequent refidences in France, I am flill unqualified. 
So little are thefe people fufceptible of delicacy, propriety, and decency, that they do 
not even ufe the words in the fenfe we do, nor have they any others expreffive of 
the fame meaning.—But if they are deficient in the external forms of politenefs, they 
are infinitely more fo in that politenefs which may be called mental. The fimple and 
unerring rule of never preferring ones felf, is to them more difficult of comprehenfion 
than the moft difficult problem in Euclid: in fmall things as well as great, their own 
intereft, their own gratification, is their Jeading principle; and the cold flexibility 
which enables them to clothe this felfifh. fyftem in " fair forms," is what they call 
politenefs. 

My ideas on this fubjedl are not recent, but they occurred to me with additional 
force on the perufal of Mad. de B s letter. The behaviour of fome of the pooreft 
and leaft-informed clafs of our countrymen forms a ftri-king contraft with that of the 
people who arrefted her, and even her own friends: the unaffected. attention of the 
one, and the brutality and neglect of the other, are, perhaps, more juft examples of 
Englifh and French manners than you may have hitherto imagined. I do not, however, 
pretend to fay that the latter are all grofs and brutal, but I am myfelf convinced that, 
generally fpeaking, they are an unfeeling people., I beg you to remember, that when 
I fpeak of the difpojitions and charafler of the French, my opinions are the refult of 
general obferva-tion, and are applicable to all ranks; but when my remarks are on 
habits and manners, they defcribe only thofe clafles which are properly called the 
nation. The higher nobleffe, and thofe attached to courts, fo nearly refemble each 
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other in all countries, that they are necef-farily excepted in thefe delineations, which 
are intended to mark,the diftinguifhing features of a people at large: for, afluredly, 
when the s 3 French French aflert, and their neighbours repeat, that they are a polite 
nation, it is not meant that thofe who have important offices or dignified appellations 
are polite. They found their claims on their fuperiority as a people, and it is in this 
light I confider them. My examples are chiefly drawn, not from the very inferior, nor 
from the moft eminent ranks; neither from the retailer of a mop, nor the claimant of 
a tabouret, " or " les grandes oupetites entries-" but from the gentry, thofe of eafy 
fortunes, merchants, andc.—in fact, from people of that degree which it would be fair 
to cite as what may be called a genteel fociety in England. 

This ceflation of intercourfe with our country difpirits me, and as it will probably 
continue fome time, I mall amufe myfelf by noting more particularly the little oc- 
currences which may not reach your public prints, but which tend more than great 
events to mark both the fpirit of the government and that of the people.—Perhaps you 
may be ignorant that the prohibi tion of the Englifh mails was not by a decree of the 
Convention, but by a fimple order of its Commiffioners; and I have lome realon to 
think that even they-acted at the inftigation of an individual who harbours a mean and 
pitiful 

The talouret was a ftool allowed to the Ladies of the Court particularly cliftinguifhed 
by rank or favour, when in prefence of the Royal Family." Les entrees" gave a familiar 
aecefs to the King and Queen. 

diflike to England and its inhabitants. 

Yours, andc. 

May 18. é 

J 1 EAR fix weeks ago a decree was patted by the Convention, obliging all ftrangers, 
who had not purchafed national property, or who did not exercife fome profeffion, to 
give fecu-rity to the amount of half their fuppofed fortune, and under thefe conditions 
they were to receive a certificate, allowing them to refide, and were promifed the 
protection of the laws. The adminiftrators of the departments, who perceive that they 
become odious by executing the decrees of the Convention, begin to relax much of 
their diligence, and it is not till long after a law is promulgated, and their perfonal fear 
operates as a ftimulant, that they ferioufly enforce obedience to thefe mandates. This 
morning, however, we were fummoned by the committee of our lection (or ward) in 
order to s 4 cqmply comply with the terms of the decree, and had I been directed only 
by my own judgement, I mould have given the preference to an immediate return to 
England; but Mrs. D is yet ill, and Mr. D is difpofed to continue. 

In vain have I quoted " how fickle France was branded midft the nations of the 
earth for perfidy and breach of public faith;" in vain have I reafoned upon the injuftice 
of a government that firft allured ftrangers to remain by infidious offers of protection, 
and now fubjects them to conditions which many may find it difficult to fubfcribe 
to: Mr. D wifhes to fee our foliation in the moft favourable point pf view: he 
argues upon the moral hnpojfibihty of our being liable to any inconvenlence, and 
perfifts in believing that one government may act with treachery towards another, yet, 
diftinguifhing between falfehood and meannefs, maintain its faith with individuals—in 
fhort, we have concluded a fort of treaty, by which we are bound, under the forfeiture 
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of a large fum, to behave peaceably and fubmit to the laws. The government, in return, 
empowers us to refide, and promifes protection and hofpitality. 

It is to be obferved, that the fpirit of this regulation depends upon thofe it affects 
pro ducing fix witnefles of their " ctvifme; " yet Ib little intereft do the people take 
on thefe occafions, that our witneffes were neighbours we had fcarcely ever feen, 
and even one was a man who happened to be cafually paffing by. Thefe committees, 
which form the laft link of a chain of defpotifm, are compofed of low tradefmen and 
day-labourers, with an attorney, or fome perfon that can read and write, at their head, 
as prefident. Priefts and nobles, with all that are related, or anywife attached, to them, 
are excluded by the law; and it is underftood that true fans-culottes only fhould be 
admitted.—With all thefe precautions, the indifference and hatred of the people to their 
government is fo general, that, perhaps, there are few places where this regulation is 
executed fo as to anfwer the purpofes of the jealous tyranny that conceived it. The 
members of thefe committees feemto exact: no farther compliances than fuch as are 
abfolutely neceflary to the mere form of the proceeding, and to fecure them-ielves 
from the imputation of difobedience; 

Though the meaning of this word is obvious, we have jio one that is exaandly 
fynonimous to It. The Convention Intend by it an attachment to their government: but 
the people do not trouble themfelves about the meaning of words—they meafure thelr 
unwilling obedience by the letter. 

and and are very little concerned whether the real defign of the legiflature be 
accomplifhed or not. This negligence, ar ill-will, which prevails in Tarious inftances, 
tempers, in fome degree, the effects of that reftlefs fufpicion which is the ufual 
concomitant of an uncertain, but arbitrary power. The affections or prejudices that 
furround a throne, by enfuring the fafety of the Monarch, engage him to clemency, 
and the laws of a mild government are, for the moft part, enforced with exactnefs; 
but a siew and precarious authority, which neither impofes on the underftanding nor 
intevefts the iieart, which is fupported only by a palpable and unadorned tyranny, is 
in its nature fevere, and it becomes the common caufe of the people to counteract 
the meafures of a defpotifm which rireyare unable to refill—This (as I have before 
had occafion to obferve) renders the condition of the French lefs infupportable, but it 
is by no means fufficient to banifh the fears of a ftranger who has been accuftomed 
to look for fecurity, not from a relaxation or difregard of the laws, but from their 
efficacy; not from the characters of thofe who execute them, but from the rectitude 
with which they are formed.—What would you think in England, if you were obliged 
to contemplate with dread the three branches branches of your legiflature, and depend 
for the protection of your perfon and property on foldiers and conftables? Yet fuch 
is nearly the ftate we are in; and indeed a fyftem of in-juftice and barbarifm gains 
ground fo faft, that almoft any apprehenfion is juftified -The Tribunal Revolution/lire 
has already condemned a fervant maid for her political opinions, and one of the Judges 
of this tribunal lately introduced a man to the Jacobins, with high panegyrics, becaufe, 
as he alledged, he had greatly contributed to the condemnation-of a criminal. The fame 
Judge likewife apologized for having as yet fent but a fmall number to the Guillotine, 
and promifes, that, on the firft appearance of a " Brij/btine" before him, he will fhow 
him no mercy. 
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When the minifter of public juftice thus avows himfelf the agent of a party, a 
government, however yecent its formation, muft be far advanced in depravity; and the 
corruption of thofe who are the interpreters of the law has ufually been the laft effort 
of expiring power. 

My friends, Monf. and Mad. de B, are releafed from their confinement; not, as you 
might expect, by proving their innocence, but by the efforts of an individual, who had 
more weight than their accufer: and, far from obtaining fatisfadtion for the injury they 
have received, they are obliged to accept as a favour the liberty they were deprived of 
by malice and injuftice. They will, moft probably, never be acquainted with the nature 
of the charges brought againft them, and their accufer will efcape with impunity, and, 
perhaps, meet with reward. 

All the French papers are filled with defcrip-tions of the enthufiafm with which the 
young men ftart to arms " at the voice of their country; yet it is very certain, that this 
enthufiafm is of fo fubtle and aerial a form as to be perceivable only to thofe who are 
interefted in difcovering it. In fome places thefe enthufi-aftic warriors continue to hide 
themfelves—from others they are efcorted to the place of their defti-nation by nearly 
an equal number of dragoons; and no one, I believe, who can procure money to pay 
another, is difpofed to go himfelf. This is fufficiently proved by the fums demanded 
by thofe who engage as fubftitutes: laft year from three to five hundred livres was 
given; 

Offiaru at at prefent no one will take lefs than eight hundred or a thoufand, betides 
being furnifhed with clothes, andc. The only real volunteers are the fons of ariftocrats, 
and the relations of emigrants, who, facrificing their principles tp their fears, hope, by 
enlifting in the army, to protect their eftates and families: thofe like-wife who have 
lucrative employments, and are afraid of lofing them, affect great zeal, and expect 
to purchafe impunity for civil peculation at home, by the military fervices of their 
children abroad. 

This, I afllire you, is the real ftate of that enthufiafm which occafions fuch an 
expence of eloquence to our gazette-writers; but thefe fallacious accounts are not like 
the ephemeral deceits of your party prints in England, the effect of which is deftroyed 
in a few hours by an oppo-fite affertion. None here are bold enough to contradict what 
their fovereigns would have believed; and a town or diftrict, driven almoft to revolt by 
the prefent fyftem of recruiting, confents very willingly to be defcribed as marching 
to the frontiers with martial ardour, and burning to combat les efclaves des tyrans /" 
By thefc artifices, one department is mifled with regard to the difpofitions of another, 
and if they do not 

470 not excite to emulation, they, at leaft, reprefj by fear; and, probably, many are 
reduced to fubmiffion, who would refift, were they not doubtful of the fupport and 
union of their neighbours. Every poffible precaution is taken to prevent any connection 
between the different departments—people who are not known cannot obtain paffports 
without the recommendation of two houfekeepers—you muft give an account of the 
bufinefs you go upon, of the carriage you mean to travel in, whether it has two wheels 
or four; all of which muft be fpe-cified in your paffport: and you cannot fend your 
baggage from one town to another without the rifk of having it fearched. All thefe 
things are fo difgufting and troublefome, that I begin to be quite of a different opinion 
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from Brutus, and fhould certainly prefer being a flave among a free people, than thus 
be tormented with the recollection that I am a native of England in a land of flavery. 
Whatever liberty the French might have acquired by their firft revolution, it is now 
much like Sir John Cutlers worfted ftockings, fo torn, and worn, and difguifed by 
patchings and mendings, that the original texture is not difcoverable. Yours, andc. 

June 3. 

W E have been three days without receiving newfpapers; but we learn from the 
reports of the courier, that the Briffotines are overthrown, that many of them have been 
arrefted, and feveral efcaped to raife adherents in the departments. I, however, doubt 
much if their fuccefs will be very general: the people have little preference between 
Briflbt and Marat, Condorcet and Robe-fpierre, and are not greatly felicitous about 
the names or even principles of thofe who govern them-they are not yet accuftomed to 
take that lively intereft in public events which is the effect of a popular conftitution. In 
England every thing is a fubject of debate and conteft, but here they wait in filence the 
refult of any political meafure or party difpute; and, without entering into the merits 
of the caufe, adopt whatever is fuccefsful. While the King was yet alive, the news 
of Paris was eagerly fought after, and every diforder of the metropolis created much 
alarm: but one would almoft fup-pofe that even curiofity had ceafed at his death, for I 
have obferved no fubfequent event (except the defection of Dumourier) make any very 
ferious impreffion. We hear, therefore, with great compofure, the prefent triumph of 
the more more violent republicans, and fuffer withotit. impatience this interregnum of 
news, which is to continue until the Convention mall have determined in what manner 
the intelligence of their proceedings fhall be related to the departments. The great 
folicitude of the people is now rather about their phyfical exiftence than their political 
one-provifions are become enormoufly dear, and bread very fcarce: our fervants 
often wait two hours at the bakers, and then return without bread for breakfaft. I 
hope, however, the fcarcity is rather artificial than real. It is generally fuppofed to 
be occafioned by the un-willingnefs of the farmers to fell their corn for paper. Some 
meafures have been adopted with. an intention of remedying this evil, though. the 
origin of it is beyond the reach of decrees. It originates in that diftruft of government 
which reconciles one part of the community to ftarving the other, under the idea of 
felf-prefervation. While every individual perfifts in eftablifhing it as a maxim, that 
any thing is better than affignats, we muft expect that all things will be difficult to 
procure, and, of courfe, bear a high price. I fear, all the empyricifm of the legiflature 
cannot produce a noftrum for this want of faith. Dragoons and penal laws only " linger 
and linger it out;" the difeafe is incurable. 

My Friends, Monf. and Mad. de B—-, by way of confolation for their imprifon- 
ment, now find themfelves on the lift of emigrants, though they have never been a 
fingle day abfent from their own province, or from places of refidence where they are 
well known. But that they may not murmur at this injuftice, the municipality have 
accompanied their names with thofe of others who have not even been abfent from 
the town, and one gentleman in particular, who I believe may have been feen on the 
rampart every day for thefe feven years.-This may appear to you only very abfurd, and 
you may imagine the confequences eafily obviated; yet thefe miftakes are the effect 
of private malice, and fubjecl the perfons affected by them to an infinity of ex-pence 
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and trouble. They are obliged, in order to avert the confifcation of their property, to 
appear, in every part of the republic where they have poffeffions, with atteftations of 
their con-ftant refidence in France, and perhaps fuffer a thoufand mortifications from 
the official ignorance and brutality of the perfons to whom they apply. No remedy 
lies againft the authors of thefe vexations, and the fufferer who is prudent fears even 
to complain. 

Vol. i. T. I have I have, in a former letter, noticed the great number of beggars 
that fwarm at Arras: they are not lefs numerous at Amiens, though of a different 
defcription-they are neither fo dif-gufting, nor fo wretched, but are much more im- 
portunate and infolent—they plead neither ficknefs nor infirmity, and are, for the moft 
part, able and healthy. How fo many people fhould beg by profeffion in a large 
manufacturing town, it is difficult to conceive; but, whatever may be the caufe, I am 
tempted to believe the effeel has fome influence on the manners of the inhabitants 
of Amiens. I have feen no town in France fo remarkable for a rude and unfeeling 
behaviour, and it is not fanciful to conjecture that the multitude of poor may tend in 
part to occafion it. The conftant view of a fort of mifery that excites little compaffion, 
of an intrufive neceffity which one is more defirous to repulfe than to relieve, cannot 
but render the heart callous,-and the manners harfh. The avarice of commerce, which 
is here unaccompanied by its liberality, is glad to confound real diftrefs with-voluntary 
and idle indigence, till, in time, an abfence of feeling becomes part of the character; 
and the conftant habit of petulant refufals, or of acceding more from fatigue than 
benevolence, lence, has perhaps a fimilar effect on the voice, gefture, and external 

This place has been fo often vifited by thofe who defcribe better than myfelf, that I 
have thought it unneceflary to mention public buildings, or any thing equally obvious 
to the traveller or the refident. The beauty and elegance of the cathedral has been 
celebrated for ages, and I only remind you of it to indulge my national vanity in the 
reflection that one of the moft fplendid monuments of Gothic architecture in France 
is the work of our Englifh an-ceftorsk The edifice is in perfect; prefervation, and the 
hand of power has not yet ventured to appropriate the plate or ornaments; but this 
forbearance will moft probably give way to temptation and impunity. The Convention 
will refpect ancient prejudices no longer than they fuppofe the people have courage to 
defend them, and the latter feem fo entirely fubdued, that, however they may murmur, 
I do not think any ferious refiftance is to be expected from them, even in behalf of the 
relics of St. Firmin.—The buft of Henry the Fourth, 

St. Firmin, the patron of Amiens, where he is in many beets reprefented with his 
head in his hand. 

T z which which was a prefent from the Monarch himfelf, is banifhed the town- 
houfe, where it was formerly placed, though, I hope, fome royalift has taken poffeffion 
of it, and depofited it in fafety till better times. This once popular Prince is now 
afibciated with Nero and Caligula, and it is " leze nation to fpeak of him to a thorough 
republican.—I know not if the French had before the revolution reached the acme of 
perfection, but they have certainly been retrograding very faft fince. Every thing that 
ufed to create fondnefs and veneration is defpifed, and things are efteemed only in 
proportion as they are worthlefs. Perhaps the buft of Robefpierre may one day replace 
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that of Henry the Fourth, and, to fpeak in the ftyle of an eaftern epiftle, what can I fay 
more?" 

Should you ever travel this way with Gray in your hand, you will look for the 
Uffuline convent, and regret the paintings he mentions: but you may recollect, for 
your confolation, that they are merely pretty, and remarkable only for being the work 
of one of the nuns.—Gray, who feems to have had that enthufiaftic refpect for religious 
orders common to young minds, admired them on this account; and numbers of 
Englifh travellers have, I dare fay, prepoffcffed prepoffeffed by fuch an authority, 
experienced the fame difappointment I myfelf felt on vifit-Ing the Urfuline church. 
Many of the chapel belonging to thefe communities were very fhowy and much 
decorated with gilding and fculpture: fome of them are fold for a mere trifle, but the 
greateft part are filled with corn and forage, and on the door is infcribed " Magazin 
des armees." The change is almoft incredible to thofe who remember, that lefs than 
four years ago the Catholic religion was ftri 5lly pradtifed, and the violation of their 
fanctuaries deemed facrilegious. Our great hiftorian might well fay " the influence 
of fuperftition is fluctuating and precarious;" though, in the prefent inftance, it has 
rather been reftrained than fub-dued; and the people, who have not been convinced, 
but intimidated, fecretly lament thefe innovations, and perhaps reproach themfelves 
confcientioufly with their fubmifllon.- Yours. 

Gibbon. 

MERCIER, 

June 20: in his Tableau de Pans, notices, on feveral occafions, the little public 
fpirit exifting among his countrymen-it is alfo obfervable, that many of the laws and 
cuftoms prefume on this deficiency, and the name of republicans has by no means 
altered that cautious difpofition which makes the French confider either misfortunes 
or benefits only as their perfonal intereft is affected by them.—I am juft returned from 
a vifit to Abbeville, where we were much alarmed on Sunday by a fire at the Paraetefe 
convent. The tocfin rang great "part of the day, and the principal ftreet of the town was 
in danger of being deftroyed. In fuch circumftances, you will fuppofe, that people of 
all ranks eagerly crouded to offer their fervice, and endeavour to ftop the pro-grefs 
of fo terrible a calamity. Nothing lefs—the gates of the town were fruit to prevent its 
entire evacuation, many hid themfelves in garrets and cellars, and dragoons patrolled 
the ftreets, and even entered the houfes, to force the inhabitants to affift in procuring 
water; while the confirmation, ufually the effect of fuch accidents, was only owing to 
the fear of being obliged to aid the fufferers—This employment ployment of military 
coercion for what humanity alone fhould dictate, is not afcribeable to the principles of 
the prefent government-it was the fame before the revolution, (except that the agents 
of the ancient fyftem were not fo brutal and defpotic as the foldiers of the republic,) 
and compulfion was always deemed neceflary where there was no ftimulant but the 
general intereft. 

In England, at any alarm of the fort, all diftinction of ranks is forgotten, and every 
one is folicitous to contribute as much as he is able to the fafety of his fellow-citizens; 
and, fo far from an armed force being requifite to procure affiftance, the greateft 
difficulty is to reprefs the too-officious zeal of the croud.—I do not pretend to account 
for this national difparity, but I fear what a French gentleman once faid to me of the 
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Parifians is applicable to the general character, " Us font tous egoiftes" and they would 
not do a benevolent agtion at the rifk of foiling a coat or tearing a ruffle. 

Diftruft of the affignats, and fcarcity of bread, have occafioned a law to oblige the 
farmers, in every part of the republic, to fell their corn-at.a certain price, infinitely lower 
than T 4 what what they have exacted for fome months paft. The confequence of this 
was, that, on the fuc-ceeding market days, no corn came to market, and detachments 
of dragoons are obliged to fcour the country to preferve us from a famine. If it did not 
convey an idea both of the de-fpotifm and want with which the nation is affficted, one 
fhould be amufed by the ludicrous figures of the farmers, who enter the town preceded 
by foldiers, and repofing with doleful vifages on their facks of wheat. Sometimes you 
fee a couple of dragoons leading in triumph an old woman and an afs, who follow 
with lingering fteps their military conductors; arid the very afs feems to fympathize 
with his miftrefs on the difafter of felling her corn at a reduced price, and for paper, 
when fhe had hoped to hoard it till a counter-revolution ihould bring back gold and 
filver. 

The farmers are now, perhaps, the greateft ariftocrats in the country; but as. both 
their patriotifm and their ariftocracy have been a mere calculation. of intereft, the 
feverity exercifed on their avarice is not much to be regretted. The original fault is, 
however, in an ufurped government, which infpires no confidence, who, to fupply an 
admihiftration lavifh beyond all example, ample, has been obliiged to flue fuch an 
immenfe quantity of paper as nearly to deftroy its credit. In political, as in moral, 
vices, the firft always neceffitates a fecond, and thefe muft ftill be fuftained by others; 
until, at length, the very fenfe of right and wrong becomes impaired, and the latter is 
not only preferred from habit, but from choice. 

Thus the arbitrary emiffion of paper has been neceffarily followed by ftill more 
arbitrary decrees to fupport it. For inftance-the people have been obliged to fell 
their corn at a ftated price, which has again been the fource of various and general 
vexations. The farmers, irritated by this meafure, concealed their grain, or fold it 
privately, rather than bring it to market.Hence, fome were fupplied with bread, and 
others abfolutely in want of it. This was remedied by the interference of the military, 
and a general fearch for corn has taken place in all houfes without exception, in order 
to difcover if any was fecreted; even our bedchambers were examined on this occafion: 
but we begin to be fo accuftomed to the -vifite dommliairey that we find ourfelves 
fuddenly furrounded by the Garde Nationale, without being greatly alarmed.—I know 
not how your Englifh patriots. trtots, who are fo enamoured of French liberty, yet 
thunder with the whole force of their eloquence againft the ingrefs of an excifeman to 
a tobacco warehoufe, would reconcile this domeftic inquifition; for the municipalities 
here violate your tranquillity in this manner under any pretext they choofe, and that 
too with an armed cortege fufficient to undertake the fiege of your houfe in form. 

About fifteen departments are in infurrection, oftenfibly in behalf of the expelled 
Deputies; but I believe I am authorized in faying, it is by no means the defire of the 
people at large to interfere. All who are capable of reflection confider the difpute 
merely as a family quarrel, and are not partial enough to either party to adopt its caufe. 
THe troops they have already raifed have been collected by the perfonal intereft of 
the members who contrived to efcape, or by an attempt of a few of the royalifts to 
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make one half of the faction fubfervient to the deftruction of the other. If you judge 
of the principles of the nation by the fuccefs of the Fcederalifts, and the fuperiority of 
the Convention, rention, you will be extremely deceived; for it is demonftrable, that 
neither the moft zealous partizans of the ancient fyftem, nor thofe of the abolifhed 
conftitution, have taken any fhare in the difpute; and the departments moft notorioufly 
ariftocratic have all fignified their adherence to the proceedings of the Aflembly. Thofe 
who would gladly take an active part in endeavouring to eftablifh a good government, 
are averfe from rifking their lives and properties in the caufe of Briflbt or Condorcet.— 
At Amiens, where almoft every individual is an ariftocrat, the fugitive Deputies could 
not procure the leaft encouragement, but the town would have received Dumourier, 
and proclaimed the King without oppofition. But this fchifm in the legiflature is 
confidered as a mere con-teft of banditti, about the divifion of fpoil, not calculated to 
excite an intereft in thofe they have plundered and opprefled. 

On the jlft of May and ad of June, the Convention, who had been for ferae months 
ftruggling with the Jacobin and and the municipality of Paris, was furrounded by an 
armed force: the moft moderate of the Deputies (thofe diftinguifhed by the name of 
Briilbtins,) were either menaced to a compliance with the meafures of the oppofite 
faction, or arrefted; others took flight, and, by reprefenting the violence and flavery In 
which the majority of the Convention was holden, excited fome of the departments to 
take arms in their favour.—This conteft, during its fhort exiftence, was called the war 
of the Fcederallfts.—The refult is well known. 

The ; 

The royalifts who have been fo miftaken as to make any effort on this occafton, 
will, I fear, fall a facrifice, being for the moft part without union or concert; and their 
junction with the Deputies renders them fufpicious, if not odious, to their own party. 
The extreme difficulty, likewife, of communication between the departments, and the 
ftrict watch obferved over all travellers, form another obftacle to the fuccefs of any 
attempt at prefent; and, on the whole, the only hope of deliverance for the French 
feems to reft upon the allied armies and the infurgents of La Vendee. 

When I fay this, I do not affert from prejudices, which often deceive, nor from 
conjecture, that is always fallible; but from unexceptionable information—from an 
intercourfe with various ranks of people, and a minute obferv-ance of all. I have 
fcarcely met with a fingle perfon who does not relate the progrefs of the infurgents 
in La Vendee with an air of fatisfac-tion, or who does not appear to expect with 
impatience the fufrender of Conde: and even their language, perhaps unconfcioufly, 
betrays their fentiments; for I remark, they do nor, when they fpeak of any victory 
gained by the arms of the republic, fay, Nous, or Notre 

or Notre armee, but, Leand Franfais, and, Les troupes de la. republique;—and that 
always in a tone as though they were fpeaking of an enemy.-Adieu. 

June 30. 

(JUR modern travellers are moftly either fentimental or philofophical, or courtly or 
political; and I do not remember to have read any who defcribe the manner of living 
among the gentry and middling ranks of life in France. I will, therefore, relieve your 
attention for a moment from our actual diftreffes, and give you the picture of a day 
as ufually pafled by thofe who have eafy fortunes and no particular employment.— 
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The focial affemblage of a whole family in the morning, as in England, is not very 
common, for the Frengh do not generally breakfaft: when they do, it is without form, 
and on fruit, bread, wine, and water, or fome-times coffee; but tea is fcarcely ever 
ufed,. except by the fick. The morning is therefore paffed with little intercourfe, and 
in extreme difhabille. The men loiter, riddle, work ta-peftry, and fometimes read, in a 
robe de clambre, or a jacket and "pantafaru; " while the ladies, 

Tnnvfers. 

equipped a86 equipped only in a fhort manteau and petticoat vifit their birds, knit, 
or more frequently idle away the forenoon without doing any thing. It is not cuftomary 
to walk or make vifits before dinner, and if by chance any one calls, he is received in 
the bedchamber. At half paft one or two they dine, but without altering the negligence 
of their apparel, and the bu-finefs of the toilette does not begin till immediately after 
the repaft. About four, vifits of ceremony begin, and may be made till fix of feven, 
according to the feafon; but thofe who intend pafling an evening at any particular 
houfe, go before fix, and the card parties generally finifh between eight and nine. 
People then adjourn to their fupper engagements, which are more common than thofe 
for dinner, and are, for the moft part, in different places, and confidered as a feparate 
thing from the earlier amufements of the evening. They keep better hours than the 
Engliflv, moft families being in bed by half paft ten. The theatres are alfo regulated 
by thefe fober habits, and the dramatic reprefentations are ufually over by nine. 

A day pafled in this manner is, as you may imagine, fufceptible of much ennui, 
and the French are accordingly more fubject; to it than to to any other complaint, and 
hold it in greater dread than either fick nefs or misfortune. They have no conception 
how one can remain two hours alone without being ennuye a la mart; and but few, 
comparatively fpeaking, read for amufement: you may enter ten houfes without feeing 
a book; and it is not to be wondered at that people, who make a point of fraying at 
home all the morning, yet do not read, are embarraffed with the difpofition of fo 
much time.-It is this that occafions fuch a general fondnefs for domeftic animals, and 
fo many barbarous muficians, and male-workers of ta-peftry and tambour.—I cannot 
but attribute this liftleffnefs and diflike of morning exercife to the quantity of animal 
food the French eat at-night, and going to reft immediately after it, in confequence of 
which their activity is checked by indigeftions, and they feel heavy and uncomfortable 
for half the fucceeding day. The French pique themfelves on being a gayer nation 
than the Englifh; but they certainly muft exclude their mornings from the account, 
for the forlorn and neglected figure of a Frenchman till dinner is a very antidote to 
chearful-nefs, efpecially if contrafted with the animation of our countrymen, whofe 
forenoon is paffed in riding or walking, and who make themfelves at at leaft decent 
before they appear even in their own families. 

The great difficulty the French have in finding amufement makes them averfe from 
long refidences in the country, and it is very uncommon for thofe who can afford only 
one houfe not to prefer a town; but thofe whofe fortune will admit of it live about three 
months of the year in the country, and the reft in the neighbouring town. This4 indeed, 
as they manage it, is no very confiderable expence, for the fame furniture often ferves 
for both habitations, and the one they quit being left empty, requires no perfon to take 
charge of it, efpecially as houfe-breaking is very uncommon in France; at leaft it was 
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fo before the revolution, when the police was more ftrict:, and the laws againft robbers 
were more fevere. 

You will fay I often defcribe the habits and manners of a nation fo frequently 
vifited, as though I were writing from Kamfchatka or Japan; yet it is certain, as I 
have remarked above, that thofe who are merely itinerant have not opportunities of 
obferving the modes of familiar life fo well as one who is ftationary, and travellers 
are in general too much occupied by by more important obfervations to enter into the 
minute and triffing details which are the fubject of my communications to you.—But 
if your attention be fometimes fatigued by occurrences or relations too well known, 
or of too little confequence to be interefting, I claim fome merit in never having once 
defcribed the proportions of a building, nor given you the. hiftory of a town; and 
I might have contrived as well to tax your patience by an erudite de-fcription, as a 
fuperficial reflection, or a female remark. The truth is, my pen is generally guided by 
circumftances as they arife, and my ideas have feldom any deeper origin than the fcene 
before me. I have no books here, and I am apt to think if profefled travellers were 
deprived of this refource, many learned etymologies and much profound compilation 
would be loft to the modern reader. 

The infurgents of La Vendee continue to have frequent and decided fuccefles, but 
the infurrections in the other departments languim. The avowed object of liberating the 
Convention is not calculated to draw adherents, and if any better purpofe be intended, 
while a faction are the promoters of it, it will be regarded with too much fufpicion to 
procure any effec- i 

Vol. i. U tu. al tual movement. Yet, however partial and unconnected this revolt 
may be, it is an object of great jealoufy and inquietude: all the addreffes or petitions 
brought in favour of it are received with difapprobation, and fuppreffed in the official 
bulletin of the legiflature; but thofe whicft exprefs contrary fentiments are ordered 
to be inferted with the ufual terms of " applaudi, adopts, et mention honorable"— 
In this manner the army and the people, who derive their intelligence from thefe 
accounts, (which are parted up in the ftreets,) are kept in ignorance df the real ftate of 
diftant provinces, and, what is ftill more important for the Convention, it retards the 
communication of examples which they know fo many are difpofed to imitate. 

The people here are nearly in the fame Irate they have been in for fome time: 
murmuring in fecret, and fubmitting in public; expecting every thing from that energy 
in others which they have not themfelves, and accumulating the difcontents they are 
obliged to fupprefs. The Convention call them the brave republicans of Amiens; but 
if their bravery were as unequivocal as their ariftocracy, they would foon be at the 
gates of Paris. Even the firft levies are -hot hot all departed for the frontiers, and 
fome who were prevailed on to go are already returned.—All the neceflaries of life 
are augmenting in price-the people complain, pillage the fhops and the markets one 
day, and want the next. Many of the departments have oppofed the recruiting much 
more decidedly than they have ventured to do here; and it was not without infpiring 
terror by numerous arrefts, that the levies which were immediately neceflary were 
procured.—France offers no profpect but that of fcarcity, diforder, and oppreffion; and 
my friends begin to perceive that we have committed an imprudence in remaining 
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fo long. No paffports can now be obtained, and we muft, as. well as feveral very 
refpeandable families Ilill here, abide the event of the war. 

It is fome weeks fince I have had letters from England, and thofe we receive from 
the interior come open, or fealed with the feal of the diftrict:. This is not peculiar to 
our letters, as being foreigners, but the fame unceremonious infpection is practifed 
with the correfpondence of the French themfelves. Thus, in this land of liberty, all 
epiftolary intercourfe has ceafed, except for mere mattets of bufinefs; and though in 
the declaration of the rights of man it be V a afferted, aflerted, that every one is entitled 
to write or print his thoughts, yet it is certain no perfon can entruft a letter to the poft, 
but at the rifk of having it opened; nor could Mr. Thomas Paine himfelf venture to 
exprefs the flighteft difapprobation of the meafures of government, without hazarding 
his freedom, and, in the end, perhaps, his life. Even thefe papers, which I referve only 
for your amufement, which contain only the opinions of an individual, and which never 
have been communicated, I am obliged to conceal with the utmoft circumfpec-tion; 
for, fhould they happen to fall into the hands of our domiciliary inquifitors, I fhould 
not, like your Englifh libellifts, efcape with the gentle correction of imprifonment, 
or the pillory.—A man, who had murdered his wife, was lately condemned to twenty 
years imprifonment only; but people are guillotined every day for a fimple difcourfe, 
or an inadvertent expreffion. Yours. 

Amiens, July 5. 

JL T will be fome confolation to the French, if from the wreck of their civil 
liberty, they be able to preferve the mode of adminiftering juf-tice as eftablifhed by 
the conftitution of 1789. Were I not warranted by the beft information, I fhould not 
venture an opinion on the fubject; without much diffidence, but chance has afforded 
me opportunities that do not often occur to a ftranger, and the new code appears to 
me, in many parts, fingularly excellent, both as to principle and practice.—Juftice is 
here gratuitous—thofe who adminifter it are elected by the people-they depend only 
on their falaries, and have no fees Whatever. Reafonable allowances are made to 
witnefles both for time and ex-pences at the public charge—alofs is not doubled by 
the cofts of a profecution to recover it. In cafes of robbery, where property found 
is detained for the fake of proof, it does not become the prey of official rapacity, 
but an abfolute reftitution takes place.—The legiflature has, in many refpects, copied 
the laws of England, but it has fimplified the forms, and rectified thofe abufes which 
make our proceedings almoft as formidable to the profecutor as to the culprit. Having 
to compofe an entire new fyftem, and u 3 being being unfhackled by profeffional 
reverence for precedents, they were at liberty to benefit by example, to reject thofe 
errors which have been long fanctioned by their antiquity, and are ftill permitted to 
exift,. through our dread of innovation. The French, however, made an attempt to 
improve on the trial by jury, which I think only evinces that the inftitution as adopted 
in England is not to be excelled. Tie. decifion is here given by ballot-unanimity is 
not required—and three white balls are fuf-ficient to acquit the prifoner. This deviation 
from our mode feems to give the rich an advantage over the poor. I fear, that, in the 
number of twelve men taken from any country, it may fometimes happen that three 
may be found corruptible: now the wealthy delinquent can avail himfelf of this human 
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failing; but, " through tatterd robes fmall vices do appear,” and the indigent finner has 
lefs chance of efcaping than another. 

It is to be fuppofed, that, at this time, the vigour of the criminal laws is much 
relaxed, and their execution difficult. The army offers refuge and impunity to guilt 
of all kinds, and the magiftrates themfelves would be appreherx-five pf purfuing an 
offender who was protected by by the mob, or, which is the fame thing, the 

Jacobins. 

The groundwork of much of the French eivil jurifprudence is arbitration, partic- 
ularly in thofe triffing procefles which originate ia i fpirit of litigation; and it is not 
eafy for man here, however well difpofed, to fpend twenty pounds in a conteft about 
as many pence, or ruin himfelf to fecure the pofteffion of half an acre of land. In 
general, redrefs is eafily obtained without unneceflary procrafti-nation, and with lit- 
tle or no coll. Perhaps moft legal codes may be fimple and efficacious at their firft 
inftitution, and the circumftance of their being encumbered with forms which render 
therrj complex and expenfive, may be the natural con-fequence of length of time and 
change of manners. Littleton might require no commentary in the reign of Henry 
II. and the myfterious fictions that conftitute the fcience of modern judicature were 
perhaps familiar, and even neceflary, to our anceftors. It is to be regretted that we 
cannot adapt our laws to the age in which we live, and affimilate them to our cuftoms; 
but the tendency of our nature to extremes perpetuates evils, and makes both the wife 
and the timid enemies to reform. We fear, like John. u 4 Calvin, Calvin, to tear the 
habit while we are ftripping off the fuperfluous decoration; and the example of this 
country will probably long adl as a difcouragement to all change, either judicial or 
political. The very name of France will reprefs the defire of innovation—we fhall cling 
to abufes as though they were our fupport, and every attempt to remedy them will 
become an object of fufpicion and terror.—Such are the advantages which mankind 
will derive from the French revolution. 

The Jacobin conftitution is now finifhed, and, as far as I am able to judge, it is 
what might be expected from fuch an origin: calculated to flatter the people with 
an imaginary fovereignty-to place the whole power of election in the clafs moft 
eafily mifled—to exclude from the reprefentation thofe who have a natural intereft in 
the welfare of the country, and to eftablifh the reign of anarchy and intrigue.—Yet, 
however averfe the greater number of the French may be from fuch a conftitution, 
no toivn or diftrict has dared to reject it; and I remark, that amongft thofe who have 
been foremoft in offering their acceptation, are many of the places moft notorioufly 
ariftocratic. I have enquired of fpme of the inhabitants of thefe very zealous towns 
on what principle they acted fo much in oppofition to their known fenti-ments: the 
reply is always, that they fear the vengeance of the Jacobins, and that they are awed 
by military force. This reafoning is, of courfe, unanfwerable; and we learn, from the 
debates of the Convention, that the people have received the new conftitution " avec 
la plus vive reconnoiflance” and that they have all fworn to die in its defence. Yours, 
andc. . 

July 14. 

JL HE return of this day cannot but fuggeft very melancholy. reflections to all 
whcr are wit-neffes of the changes a fingle year has produced. In twelve months only 
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the government of France has been overturned, her commerce deftroyed, the country 
depopulated to raife armies, and the people deprived of bread to fupport them.—A 
defpotifm more abfolute than that of Turkey is eftablifhed, the manners of the nation 
are corrupted, and its moral character difgraced in the eyes of all Europe. A barbarous 
rage has laid wafte the faireft monuments of art-whatever could embellim fociety or 
contribute to foften exiftence has difappeared under the reign of thefe modern Goths— 
even the necefr faries of life are becoming rare and inadequate to the confumption—-the 
rich are plundered and perfecuted, yet the poor are in want—the national credit is in the 
laft ftage of debafement, yet an immenfe debt is created, and daily accumulating; and 
apprehenfion, diftruft, and mifery, are almoft univerfal.—All this is the work of a fet 
of adventurers who are now divided among themfelves—who are accufing each other 
of thofe crimes which the world imputes to them all—and who, confcious they can no 
longer deceive the nation, now govern with the fear and fufpicion of tyrants. Every 
thing is facrificed to the army and Paris, and the people are robbed of their fubfiftence 
to fupply an iniquitous metropolis, and a military force that awes and opprefles them. 

The new conftitution has been received here officially, but no one feems to take 
the leaft intereft in it: it is regarded in juft the fame Jight as a new tax, or any other 
minifterial mandate, not fent to be difcuffed but obeyed. The mode of proclaiming 
it conveyed a very juft idea of its origin and tendency. It wag placed on a cufhion, 
fupported by Jacobins in. their red caps, and furrounded by dragoons. 

It feemed the image of Anarchy, guarded by Defpotifm.—In this manner they 
paraded the town, and the facred volume was then depofed on an altar erected on the 
Grande Place.—The Garde Nationale, who were ordered to be under arms, attended, 
and the conftitution was read. A few of the foldiers cried Vive la republlgue /" and 
every one returned home with countenances in which delight was by no means the 
prevailing expreffion. 

A triffing incident which I noticed on this occafion will ferve, among others of the 
fame Jcind that I could enumerate, to prove that even the very lower clafs of the people 
begin to ridicule and defpife their legiflators. While a mu-jiicipal officer was very 
gravely reading the conftitution, an afs forced his way acrofs the fquare, and placed 
himfelf near where the ceremony was performing: a boy, who was under our window, 
on obferving it, cried out, Why dont they give him the accolade fra-iernelle? "Yes, 
(rejoined another,) and admit admit him aux honneurs de la fiance. This difpofition 
to jeft with their misfortunes is, however, not fo common as it was formerly. A Ion 
mot may alleviate the lofs of a battle, and a lampoon on the court folace under the 
burthen of a new impoft; but the moft thought-lefs or improvident can find nothing 
very facetious in the profpecl of abfolute want—and thofe who have been ufed to 
laugh under a cir-cumfcription of their political liberty, feel very ferioufly the evil of a 
government which endows its members with unlimited power, and enables a Deputy, 
often the meaneft and moft profligate character of his department, to im-prifon all 
whom caprice, intereft, or vengeance, may doom to imprifonment. 

Fraternal embrace.—This is the reception given by the Prefident to any one whom 
the Convention wifh particularly to diftinguifh. On an occafion of the fort, the fraternal 
embrace given to an old Negrefs.-The honours of tie fitting are alla I know this will 
appear fo monftrous to an Englifhman, that, had I an opportunity of communicating 
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fuch a circumftance before it were publicly authenticated, you would fup- alfo daily 
accorded to deputations of fifh-women, cbimney-fweepers, children, and all whofe 
miffions are flattering; There is no homage fo mean as not to gratify the pride of thofe 
to whom dominion is new; and thefe expreffions are fo often and fo ftrangely applied, 
that it is not furjirlzing they are become the cant phrafes of the mob. 

To the honours of the fitting. 

pofc pofe it impoffible, and imagine I had been miftaken, or had written only 
from report; it is neverthelefs true, that every part of France is inferred by thefe 
Commiffioners, who difpofe, without appeal, of the freedom and property of the 
whole department to which they are fent. It frequently happens, that men are delegated 
to places where they have refided, and thus have an opportunity of gratifying their 
perfonal malice on all who are fo unfortunate as to be obnoxious to them. Imagine, for 
a moment, a village-attorney aanding with uncon-trouled authority over the country 
where he formerly exercifed his profeffion, and you will have fome idea of what pafles 
here, except that I hope no clafs of men in England are fo bad as thofe which compofe 
the major part of the National Convention. Yours, Sec. 

July 23; 

JL HE events of Paris which are any way remarkable are fo generally circulated, 
that I do not often mention them, unlefs to mark their effect on the provinces, but you 
will be fo much mifled-by the public papers with regard to the death of Marat, that I 
think it neceflary to 

notice the fubject while it is yet recent in ffijr memory. Were the clubs, the 
Convention, tit the fections of Paris to be regarded as expref-ling the fenfe of the 
people, the aflaffination of this turbulent journalift muft be confidered as a national 
misfortune; yet fo far is this from being the cafe, that the departments are for the moft 
part, if not rejoiced, indifferent—and many of thofe who impute to him the honour of 
martyrdom, or affift at his aporheofis, are much better fatisfied both with his chriftian 
and lieathen glories, than they were while he was living to propagate anarchy and 
pillage. The reverence of the Convention itfelf is a mere political pantomime. Within 
the laft twelve months nearly all the individuals who compofe it have treated Marat 
with contempt, and I perfeandly remember even Danton, one of the members of the 
Committee of Salut Publique, accufing him of being a contre revolutionnaire. 

But the people, to ufe a popular expreffion here, require to be electrified.—St. 
Fargeau is al-mofb forgotten, and Marat is to ferve the fame purpofes when dead, to 
which he contributed while living —An extreme groflhefs and want of feeling form the 
characteriftic feature of the Pa-rifians; they are ignorant, credulous, and material, and 
and the Convention do not fail on all occasions to avail themfelves of thefe qualities. 
The corps of Marat decently enclofed in a coffin would have made little impreffion, 
and it was not pity, but revenge, which was to be excited. The difgufting object of 
a dead leper was therefore expofed to the eyes of a metropolis calling itfelf the moft 
refined and enlightened of all Europe— 

"And what t oblivion better were confignd 
"Is hung on high to poifon half mankind." 
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I know not whether thefe lines are moft applicable to the difplay of Marats body, 
or the tonfecration of his fame, but both will be A. a lafting ftigma on the manners 
and morals of. Paris. 

If the departments, however, take no inte-reft in the lofs of Marat, the young woman 
who aftaffinated him has created a very lively Orte. The flighteft anecdotes concerning 
her are collected with avidity, and repeated with! admiration; and this is a ftill farther 
proof of what you have heard me advance, that neither patriotifm nor humanity has 
an abundant growth in this country. The French applaud an act in itfelf horrid and 
unjuftifiable, while they they have fcarcely any conception of the motive, and fuch a 
facrifice feems to them fome-thing fupernatural—The Jacobins aflert, that Charlotte 
Corday was an emiflary of the allied powers, or rather of Mr. Pitt; and the Pari-fians 
have the cofnplaifance to believe, that a young woman could devote herfelf to certain 
deftruc"Hon at the inftigation of another perfon, as though the fame principles which 
would lead a perfon to undertake a diplomatic commiffion, would induce them to meet 
death. 

I wrote fome days ago to a lady of my acquaintance at Caen, to beg fhe would 
procure me fome information relative to this extraordinary female, and I fubjoin an 
extracl of her anfwer, which I have juft received: 

"Mifs Corday was a native of this department, and had, from her earlieft years, 
been very carefully educated by an aunt who lives at Caen. Before fhe was twenty fhe 
had decided on taking the veil, and her noviciate was juft expired when the Conftituent 
Aflembly inter-didled all religious vows for the future: Ihe then left the convent, and 
refided entirely with her aunt. The beauty of her perfon, and particularly her mental 
acquifitions, which were fuperioj fuperlor to that of French women in general, made 
her an object of much admiration. She fpoke uncommonly well, and her difcourfe 
often turned on the ancients, and on fuch fub-jects as indicated that mafculine turn 
of mind which has fince proved fo fatal to her. Perhaps Jier converfation was a little 
tinctured with that pedantry not unjuftly attributed to our fex when they have a little 
more knowledge than ufual, but, at the fame time, not in fuch a degree as to render 
her converfation unpleafant. She feldom gave any opinion on the revolution, but 
frequently attended the municipalities to folicit the penfions of the expelled religious, 
or on any other occafion where fhe could be ufeful to her friends. On the arrival of 
Petion, Bar-baroux, and others of the Briffotine faction, Ihe began to frequent the 
clubs, and to take a more lively intereft in political affairs. Petion, and Barbaroux 
efpecially, feemed to be much refpected by her. It was even faid, flie had a tender 
partiality for the latter, but this I believe is untrue.—I dined with her at her aunts on 
the Sunday previous to her departure for Paris. Nothing very remarkable appeared 
in her behaviour, except that fhe was much affected by a mufter of the recruits who 
were to march againft Paris, and feemed to think Vol. i. X many many lives might 
be loft on the occafion, without obtaining any relief for the country.—On the Tuefday 
following fhe left Caen, linder pretext of vifiting her father, who lives at Sees. Her aunt 
accompanied her to the gate of die town, and the feparation was extremely forrow-ful 
on both fides. The fubfequent events are too well known to need recital." 

‘On her trial, and at her execution, Mifs Corday was firm and modeft; and I have 
been told, that in her laft moments her whole figure was interefting beyond defcription. 
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She was tall, well formed, and beautiful-her eyes, efpecially, were fine and expreffive— 
even her drefs was not neglected, and a fimple white difhabille added to the charms 
of this felf-devoted victim. On the whole, it is not pof-fible to afcertain precifely the 
motives which determined her to aflaffinate Marat. Her letter to Barbaroux expreffes 
nothing but republican fentiments; yet it is difficult to conceive that a young woman, 
who had voluntarily embraced the life of a cloifter, could be really of this way of 
thinking.—I cannot but fuppofe her connection with the Deputies arofe merely from 
an idea that they might be the inftruments of reftoring the abolifhed government, and 
her profeflion profeffion of republican principles after he was arrefted might probably 
be with a view of faving Duperret, and others of the party, who were ftill in the 
power of the Convention.—Her fe-lection of Marat ftill remains to be accounted for. 
He was, indeed, the moft violent of the Jacobins, but not the moft dangerous, and 
the death of feveral others might have been more ferviceable to the caufe. Marat 
was, however, the avowed perfecutor of priefts and religion, and if we attribute any 
influence to Mifs Cor-days former habits, we may fuppofe them to have had fome 
mare in the choice of her victim. Her refufal of the miniftry of a conftitutional 
prieft at the fcaffbld ftrengthens me in this opinion. We pay a kind of involuntary 
tribute of admiration to fuch firmnefs of mind in a young and beautiful woman; and 
I do not recollect that hiftory has tranfmitted any thing parallel to the heroifm of 
Charlotte Corday. Love, revenge, and ambition, have often facrificed their victims, 
and fuftained the courage of their votaries under punifhment; but a female, animated 
by no perfonal motives, fenfible only-to the misfortunes of her country, patriotic b6th 
from feeling and reflection, and facrificing her-felf from principle, is fingular in the 
annals of human nature.—Yet, after doing juftice to fuch an inftance of fortitude and 
philanthropic devotion, I cannot but fincerely lament the act to which it has given rife. 
At a time when fo many fpirits are irritated by defpair and oppreffion, the example 
may be highly pernicious, and a caufe, however good, muft always be injured by the 
ufe of fuch means in its fupport—Nothing can fanctify an aflaffination; and were not 
the French more vindictive than humane, the crimes of the republican party would 
find a momentary refuge in this injudicious effort to punifh them. 

My friend La Marquife de has left 

Paris, and is now at Peronne, where fhe has engaged me to pafs a few weeks with 
her; fo that my next will moft probably be dated from thence.—Mr. D is endeavouring 
to get a paflport for England. He begins to regret having remained here. His temper, 
naturally impatient of reftraint, accords but ill with the portion of liberty enjoyed by 
our republicans. Corporal privations and mental interdictions multiply fo faft, that 
irritable people like him- felf, and valetudinarians like Mrs. D and me, could not 
choofe a worfe refidence; and, as we are now unanimous on the fubject, I hope foon 
to leave the country.—There is, 

as you obferve in your laft, fomething of indolence as well as friendfhip in my 
having fa long remained here; but if actions were always analyzed fo ftrictly, and 
we were not allowed to derive a little credit from our weakneffes, how many great 
characters would be reduced to the common level. Voltaire introduced a fort of rage 
for anecdotes, and for tracing all events to triffing caufes, which has done much more 
towards exploding the old-fafhioned fyftem of. the dignity of human nature than the 
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dry maxims of Rochefoucault, the fophifms of Mande-vflle, or even the malicious 
wit of Swift. This is alfo another effect of the progrefs of philofophy; and this fort 
of moral Quixotifm, continually in fearch of evil, and more gratified in dif-covering 
it than pained by its exiftence, may be very philofophical; but it is at leaft gloomy 
and difcouraging; and we may be permitted to doubt whether mankind become wifer 
or better by learning, that thofe who have been moft remarkable either for wifdom 
or virtue were occafionally under the influence of the fame follies and paffions as 
other people.—Your uncharitable difcernment, you fee, has led me into a digreffion, 
and I have, without intending it, connected the motives of my ftay with reflections on 
Voltaires General Hiftory, x 3. Barillons Barillons Letters, and all the fecret biography 
of our modern libraries. This, you will fay, is only a chapter of a" mans importance 
to himfelf;" but public affairs are now fo con-fufed and difgufting, that we are glad to 
encourage any train of ideas not aflbciated with them. t 

The Commiffioners I gave you fome account of in a former letter are departed, 
and we have lately had Chabot, an Ex-capuchin, and a patriot of fpecial note in 
the Convention, and one Dumont, an attorney of a neighbouring village. They are, 
like all the reft of thefe mif-fionaries, entrufted with unlimited powers, and infpire 
apprehenfion and difmay wherever they approach. The Garde Nationale of Amiens 
are not yet entirely fubdued to the times, and Chabot gave fome hints of a project 
to difarm them, and actually attempted to arreft fome of their officers; but, apprized 
of his defign, they remained two nights under arms, and the Capuchin, who is not 
martially inclined, was fo alarmed at this indication of refiftance, that he has left 
the town with more hafte than ceremony.—He had, in an harangue at the cathedral, 
inculcated fome very edifying doctrines on die divifion of property and the right of 
pillage 5 pillage; and it is not improbable, had he not withdrawn, but the Amienois 
would have ventured, on this pretext, to arreft him. Some of them contrived, in fpite 
of the centinel placed at the lodging of thefe great men, to pafte up on the door two 
figures, with the names of Chabot and Dumont, in the " fatal petition of the unfortunate 
brave;" and though certain events in the lives of thefe Deputies may have rendered this 
perfpective of their laft moments not abfolutely a novelty, yet I do not recollect that 
Akenfide, or any other author, has enumerated a gibbet amongft the objects, which, 
though not agreeabmandin themfelves, may be reconciled to the mind by familiarity. 
I wifh, therefore, our reprefentatives may not, in return for this admonitory portrait of 
their latter end, draw fome vengeance on the town, not eafily to be appeafed. I am no 
aftrologer, but in our fublunary world the conjunction of an attorney and a renegade 
monk cannot prefent a fortunate afpect; and I am truly anxious-to find myfelf once 
again under the more benign influence of your Englifh. hemifphere.- Yours. 

x 4 Every . Feroirne, July 19. 

JtijvERY attempt to obtain paflports has been fruitlefs, and, with that fort of 
difcontented re-fignation which is the effect of neceffity, I now. look upon myfelf as 
fixed here till the peace. I left Mr. and Mrs. D-yefterday morning, the difappointment 
operating upon them in full force. The former takes longer walks thanufual, breaks out 
in philippics againft tyrannies of all kinds, and fwears ten times a day that the. French. 
are the moft noify people upon earth-the latter is vexed, and, for that reafon, fancies 
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fhe is ill, and calculates, with grdfc ingenuity, all the hazard and inconvenience we 
may be liable to by remaining here. I hope, on my return, ta find them more reconciled. 

At Villars de Bretonne, on my road hither, fome people told me, with great gaiety, 
that the Englifh had made a defcent on the coaft of Picardy. Such a report (for I 
did not fuppofe it poffible) during the laft war would have made me tremble, but I 
heard this without alarm, having, in no inftance, feen the people take that kind of 
intereft in public events which formerly made a refidence in. France unpleafant to an 
individual of an hoftile nation. It is not that that they are become more liberal, or better 
informed—no change of this kind has been difcovered even by the warmeft advocates 
of the revolution; but they are more indifferent, and thofe who are not decidedly the 
enemies of the prefent government, for the moft part concern themfelves as little about 
the-events of the war as though it were carried on in the South Sea. 

I fear I fhould rifk an imputation on my-veracity, were I to defcribe to what a degree 
the French are ignorant and unreflecting as to public men and meafures. They draw no 
con-clufions from the paft, form no conjectures for the future, and, after exclaiming 
" IInepeut pas durer comme cela" they, with a refignatiort which is certainly neither 
pious nor philofophic leave the reft to the agency of Providence.—Even thofe who are 
more informed fo bewilder themfelves in the politics of Greece and Rome, that they 
do not perceive how little thefe are applicable to their own country. Indeed, it fhould 
feem, that no modern age or people is worthy the knowledge of a Frenchman.—I have 
often remarked, in the courfe of our corre-fpondence, how little they are acquainted 
with what regards England or the Englifh; and fcarcely fcarcely a day pafles that I 
have not occafion to make the fame obfervation. 

My conductor hither, who is a friend "of 

Marl. de T, and efteemed " lien inftruil" 

was much furprized when I told him that the population and fize of London exceeded 
that of Paris—that we had good fruit, and better vegetables than were to be found in 
many parts of France. I faw that he fufpecsted my veracity, and there is always on thefe 
occafions fuch a decided and impenetrable incredulity in a Frenchman as precludes all 
hopes of convincing him. He liftens with a fort of felf-fufficient complacence which 
tells you he does not confider your aflertions as any thing more than the exaggerations 
of national vanity, but that his politenefs does not allow him to contradidl you. I 
know nothing more difguftingly impertinent than this ignorance, which intrenches 
itfelf behind the forms of civility, and, affecting to decline controverfy, affumes the 
merit of forbearance and moderation: yet this muft have been often obferved by every 
one whandhas lived much in French fociety: for the firft emotion of a Frenchman, on 
hearing any thing which tends to place another country on an equality vith France, is 
doubt-this doubt is inftantly reinforced reinforced by vanity—and, in a few feconds, 
he is perfectly fatisfied that the thing is im-poffible. 

One muft be captious indeed to object: to this, did it arife from that patriotic feeling 
fo common in the Englifh; but here it is all vanity, downright vanity: a Frenchman 
muft have his country and his miftrefs admired, though he does not often care much for 
either one or the other. I have been in various part of France in the moft critical periods 
of the revolution—-I have converfed with people of all parties and of all ranks—and I 
affert, that I have never yet met but with one man who had a grain of real patriotifm. If 
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the Athenian law were adopted which doomed all to death who fhould be indifferent 
to the public welfare in a time of danger, I fear there would be a woeful depopulation 
here, even among the loudeft champions of democracy. 

It is not thirty miles from Amiens to Pe-ronne, yet a journey of thirty miles is not 
now to be undertaken inconfiderately; the horfes are fo much worked, and fo ill fed, 
that few perform fuch a diftance without reft and management. If you wifh to take 
others, and continue continue your route, you cannot, or if you wait while your own 
horfes are refrefhed, as a reward for your humanity you get ftarved your-felf. Bread 
being very Icarce, no family can get-more than fufficient for its own confump-tion, 
and thofe who travel without firft fupply-ing themfelves do it at the rifk of finding 
none on the road. 

Peronne is chiefly remarkable in hiftory for never having been taken, and for a 
tower where Louis XL was confined for a fhort time, after being outwitted in a manner 
fomewhat furpri-zing for a Monarch who piqued himfelf on his talents for intrigue, 
by Charles le Temeraire, Duke of Burgundy. Its modern reputation arifes from having 
elected the Abbe Maury as reprefentative, and for entertaining political principles 
every way analogous to fuch a choice. 

I found the Marquift much altered in her perfon, and her health much impaired, by 
the frequent" alarms and continued apprehenfions fhe had been fubject: to at Paris. 
Fortunately fhe has no imputation againft her but her rank and fortune, for fhe is 
utterly guiltlefs of all political opinions; fo that I hope fhe will be" 

fuffered fuffered to knit ftockings, tend her birds and dogs, and read romances in 
peace. Yours, andc. andc. 

Aoguft r. 2 

WHEN the. creation of affignats was firft propofed, much ingenuity was employed 
in conjecturing, and much eloquence difplayed in expatiating upon, the various evils 
that might refult from them; yet the genius of party, however ufually fuccefsful in 
gloomy perfpec-tive, did not at that time imagine half the inconvenience this mea- 
fure was fraught with. It was eafy, indeed, to forefee, that an immenfe circulation 
of paper, like any other currency, muft augment the price of every thing; but the 
exceffive difcredit of the affignats, operating acceflarily to their quantity, has pro- 
duced a train of collateral effects of greater magnitude than even thofe that were 
originally apprehended. Within the laft twelve months the whole country are become 
monopolizers—the denre of realizing has fo poflefled all degrees of people, that there 
is fearcely an article of confumption which is not bought up and fecreted. One would 
really fuppofe that nothing was perifh able able but the national credit-the noble, 
the merchant, the fhopkeeper, all who have af-fignats, engage in thefe fpeculations, 
and the neceffities of our diffipated heirs do not drive them to refources for obtaining 
money more whimfical than the commerce now pradtifed here to get rid of it. I know 
a beau who has converted his hypotheque on the national domains into train oil, and 
a General who has given thefe " airy nothings" the fubftance and form of hemp and 
leather! Goods purchafed from fuch motives are not as you may conceive fold till the 
temptation of an exorbitant profit feduces the proprietor to rifk a momentary poffeffion 
of affignats, which are again difpofed of in a fimilar way. Thus many neceflaries of 
life are withdrawn from circulation, and when 
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Mortgage. 

In the late rage for monopolies in France, a perfon who had obferved the vaft daily 
confumption of onions, garlic, and efchalots, conceived the project of making the 
whole diftricl; of Amiens tributary for this indifpenfible article. In confe-quence, he 
attended feveral market-days, and purchafed all that came in his way. The country 
people finding a ready fale for their onions, poured in from all quarters, and our 
projector found that, in proportion as he bought, the market became more profufely 
fupplied, and that the commodity he had Loped to monopolize was inexhauftlble. 

a real a real fcarcity enfues, they are produced to the people, charged with all the 
accumulated gains of thefe intermediate barter!, 

This illiberal and pernicious commerce, which avarice and fear have for fome time 
kept in great activity, has at length attracted the notice of the Convention, and very 
fevere laws are now enacted againft monopolies of all kinds. The holder of any 
quantity of merchandize beyond what he may be fuppofed to confume is obliged to 
declare it to his municipality, and to expofe the articles he deals in in writing over his 
door. Thefe claufes, as well as every other part of the decree, feem very wife and 
equitable; but I doubt if the feverity of the punifhment annexed to any tranfgreffion of it 
will not operate fo as to defeat the purpofes intended. A falfe declaration is punifhable 
by fix years imprifonment, and an abfolute non-compliance with death._Blackftone 
remarks, that it is the certainty, not the feverity, of punifhment, which makes laws 
efficacious; and this muft ever be the cafe amongft an humane people.—An inordinate 
defire of gain is not often confidered by mankind as very criminal, and thofe who 
would willingly fubject it to its adequate punifhment of fine and confiscation will will 
hefitate to become the means of inflicting death on the offender, or of depriving him 
of his liberty. The Po s have, from time immemorial, claimed a kind of exclufive 
jurifdidtion over the fin of avarice: but, unfortunately, minds once fteeled by this vice 
are not often fenfible to the attacks of ridicule; and I have never heard that any poet, 
from Plautus to Moliere, has reformed a fingle mifer. I am not, therefore, forry that 
our legiflature has encroached on this branch of the poetical prerogative, and only 
wifh that the mild regimen of the Mufes had been fucceeded by fomething lefs rigid 
than the prifon or the guillotine. It s true, that, in the prefent inftance, it is not the 
ordinary and habitual practice of avarice that has called forth the feverity of the laws, 
but a fpecies fo deftruc"live and extenfive in its confequences, that much may be 
faid in defence of any penalty fhort of death; and fuch is the general diftruft of the 
paper, that I really believe, had not fome meafure of the kind been adopted, no article 
fufceptible of monopoly would have been left for confumption. There are, however, 
thofe who retort on the government, and aflert, that the origin of the evil is in the wafte 
and peculation of its agents, which alfo make-the immenfe emiflion of paper more 
neceflary; neceflary; and they are right in the fact, though not in their deduction, for 
as the evil does exift, whatever may be the caufe, it is certainly wife to endeavour to 
remedy it. 

The pofition of Valenciennes, which is fup-pofed to be on the eve of a furrender—the 
progrefs of the infurgents in La Vendee-the difcontents in the South—and the charge of 
treachery againft fo many of the Generals, and particularly Cuftine—all together feem 
to have agitated the public extremely: yet it is rather the agitation of uncertainty than 
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that occafioned by any deep impreffion of hope or fear. The people wifh to be relieved 
from their prefent Situation, yet are without any determinate views for the future; and, 
indeed, in this part of the country, where they have neither leaders nor union, it would 
be very difficult for them to take a more active part. 

The party of the fcederalifts languifh, and that becaufe it is nothing more than a 
party, and a party of which the heads excite neither intereft nor efteem. I conclude you 
learn from the papers all the more important events, and I confine myfelf, as ufual, to 
fuch details as I think lefs likely to reach you. The humanity of the Englifh muft 

Vol. i. Y often often banifh their political animofities whert they read what 
paffes here; and thoufands of my countrymen muft at this moment lament with me the 
fituation to which France is reduced by projects in which common fenfe can diftinguifh 
no medium between wickednefs and folly. 

-All apparent attachment to royalifm is now cautioufly avoided, but the royalifts 
do not diminifh by perfecution, and the induftry with which they propagate their- 
opinions is nearly a match for all the force armte of the republicans.—4t is not eafy to 
print pamphlets or hewfpapers, but there are certain fhops which bm would think were 
difcovered by inftinct, where are fold a variety of myfterious emblems of royalty, fuch 
as fans that have no vifible ornaments except landfcapes, andc. but when opened by 
the initiated, prefent tolerable likenefles of the Royal Family; fnuff-boxes with fecret 
lids, containing miniature bufts of the late King; and mufic fo in-genioufly printed, 
that what to the common eye offers only fome popular air, when folded fo as to join 
the heads and tails of the notes together, forms fentences of very treafonable import, 
and by no means flattering to the ex.-i " ifting jfting government.—I. have known tkefe 
interdicted trifles purchafed at extravagant prices by the beft-reputed patriots, and by 
officers who in public breathe nothing but unconquerable democracy, and deteftation 
of Kings. Yet, though thefe things are circulated with extreme caution, every body 
has fomething of the fort, andj as Charles Surface fays, for my partj I dont fee who is 
out of the fecfet." 

The belief in religious miracles is exploded and it is only in political ones that the 
faith of the people is allowed to exercife itfelf——We have lately feeh exhibited at the 
fairs and markets a calf, produced into the World with the tri-coloured cockade on its 
head; and on the painted cloth that announces the phenomenon is the portrait of this 
natural revolutioniftj with a mayor and municipality in their official fcarfsj addreffing 
the four-footed patriot with great ceremonyi bvv i .;-I.-.-We fet Out early to-morrow 
morning for Soifibns, which is about twenty leagues from hence. Travelling is not 
very defirable in the prefent circumftahces, but Mad. de F—has fojne affairs to fettle 
there which cannot well y a be 

be entrufted to a third perfon. The times, however, have a very hoftile appearance, 
and we intend, if poffible, to be abfent but three ane Yours. 

Soifibns, Auguft 4. 

you may go by Beauvais if you will, for which reafon many go by Beauvais;" and 
the ftranger who turns out of his road to go by Soiflbns, muft ufe the fame reafoning, 
for the confcioufnefs of having exercifed his free agency will be all his reward for 
vifiting Soif-fons. This, by the way; for my journey hither not being one of curiofity, 
I have, no right to complain; yet fomehow or other, by affociating the idea of the 
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famous Vafe, the ancient re-fidence of the firft French Kings, and other circumftances 
as little connected as thefe I fup-pofe with modern hifhory, I had ranked Soiflbns in 
my imagination as one of the places I fhould fee with intereft. I find it, however, only a 
dull, decent-looking town, tolerably large, but not very populous. fn the new divifion 
of France it is the capital of the department De 1Aifne 1 Aifne, and is of courfe the 
feat of the admi-niftration. 

We left Peronne early, and being fo fortunate as to encounter no accidental delays, 
we arrived within a league of Soiffons early in the afternoon.—Mad. de F, recollecting 
an acquaintance who has a chateau not far out of our road, determined to ftop an hour 
or two, for, as fhe faid, her friend was fo " fond of the country," fhe fhould be fure to 
find him there. We did indeed find this Monfieur, who is fo " fond of the country," 
at home, extremely well powdered, drefled in a ftriped Jilk coat, and engaged with 
a card party, on a warm afternoon on the third of Auguft.-The chateau was fituated 
as a French chateau ufually ist fo as to be benefited by all the noifes and odours of 
the village—built with a large fingle front,. and a number of windows fo judicioufly 
placed, that it muft be impoffible either to be cool in fummer or warm in winter. 

We walked out after taking fome coffee, and I learned that this lover of the country 
did not . keep a fingle acre of land in his own hands, but that the part immediately 
contiguous to y 3 the the houfe was Cultivated for a certain fliare of the profit by 
a farmer who lives in a miferable looking place adjoining, and where I faw the 
operations of the dairy-maid carried on amidft pigs, ducks, and turkeys, who feemed 
to have eflablifhed a very familiar accefs. 

Previous to our arrival at Soiffons, the Mar-quife (who, though fhe does not confider 
me. as an ariftocrat, knows I am by no means a, republican, begged me to be cautious 
in ex-preffing my fentiments, as the Comte de—where we were going, had embraced 
the prin-eiples of the revolution very warmly, and had been-much blamed by his family 
on this account. Mad. de F added, that fhe had not feen him for above a year, but that 
Ihe believed him ftill to be extrmementpatriote" We reached Monf. de—s juft as the 
family-were fet down to a very moderate fupper, and I obferved that their plate had 
been replaced by pewter. After the firft falutations were over, it was foon vifible that 
the political notions of the Count were much changed. He is a fen-fible, reflecting 
man, and feems really to wifh the good of his country. He thinks, with many others, 
that all the good effects which might have been obtained by the revolution will be loft 
through the contempt and hatred which die republican government has drawn upon it. 

Monf. de has two fons who have dif- finguifhed themfelves very honourably in 
the army, and he has himfelf made great pecuniary facrifices; But this has not fecured 
him from numerous domiciliary vifits and vexations of all kinds. The whole family 
are at intervals a little penfive, and Monf. de told us, at a moment when the ladies 
were abfent, that the taking of Valenciennes had occafioned a violent fermentation 
at Paris, and that he had ferious apprehenfions for thofe who have the misfortune 
to be diftinguifhed by their rank, or obnoxious from their fuppofed principles—that 
he himfelf, and all who were prefumed to have an attachment to the conftitution of 
eighty-nine,-wre much more feared, and of. courfe mnrp fuft petted, than the original 
ariftocrats—and enfin" that he had made up his mind a la Frartfaife to the worft that 
could happen..:. i. 
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I have juft run over the papers of the day, and I perceive that the debates of the 
Convention are filled with invectives againft the Englifh. A letter has been very 
opportunely y 4 found found on the ramparts of Lifle, which is intended to perfuade 
the people that the Britifh government has diftributed money and phof-phoric matches 
in every town in France-the one to provoke infurreandion, the other to fet fire to the 
corn. You will conclude this letter to be a fabrication, and it is imagined and executed 
with fo little ingenuity, that I doubt whether it will impofe on the moft ignorant of the 
people for a moment. 

The Queen has been transferred to the Con-ciergerie, or common prifon, and a 
decree is pafied for trying her; but perhaps at this moment (whatever may be the refalt 
hereafter) they only hope her fituation may operate as a check upon the enemy; at leaft 
I have heard it doubted by many whether they intend to proceed ferioufly on this trial 
fo long threatened.—-Perhaps I may have before noticed to you that the Convention 
never feemed capable of any thing great or uniform, and that all their proceedings took 
a tinge from that frivolity and meannefs which I am almoft tempted to believe inherent 
in the French character. They have juft now, amidft a long firing of decrees, the objects 
of which are of the firft con-fequence, inferted one for the deftrudlion of all the royal 
tombs before the tenth of Auguft, and another for reducing the expences of the Kings 
children, particularly their food, to bare necefiaries. Had our Englifh revolutionifts 
thus employed themfeves, they might have expelled the fculptured Monarchs from 
the Abbey, and waged a very fuccefsful war on the admirers of Gothic antiquity; but 
neither the Stuarts, nor the Catholic religion, would have had much to fear from them, 

" The National Convention, in the name of violated humanity, denounces to all the 
world, and to the people of England in particular, the bafe, perfidious, and wicked 
con-duel of the Britifh government, which does not hefitate to employ fire, poifon, 
aflaffination, and every other crime, to procure the triumph of tyranny, and the dcftru- 
clion of the fights of man." 

Decree, ft Auguft, 1793. 

f to have been wandering about the town all day, and I have not remarked that the 
fucceffes of the enemy appear to occafion any regret. When I was in France three 
years ago, you jnay recollect that my letters ufually contained fome relation of our 
embarraffment and delays, owing to the fear and ignorance of the people. At one 
place they apprehended the introduc tion tion of foreign troops—at another, that the 
Comte dartois was to burn all the corn. In fhort, the whole country teemd with plots 
and counterplots, every one of which was more ab-furd and inexplicable than thofe of 
Gates, with his whole tribe of Jefuits. At prefent, when a powerful army is invading 
the frontiers, and that people have not in many places bread to tat, they feem to be 
very little folicitous about the former, and as little difpofed to blame the ariftocrats for 
the latter.,. 

It is really extraordinary, after all the pains that have been taken to excite hatred 
and re-fentment againff the Englifh, that I have not heard of a fingle inftance where 
they have been Infulted or molefted. Whatever inconvenien-cies they may have been 
fubjected to, were acts of the government, not of the people; and perhaps this is the 
firft war between the two jiations in which it has not been vice I accompanied Mad. 
de . this afternoon to the houfe of a rich merchant, where Hie had bulinefs, and who, 
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fhe told me, had been a furious patriot, but his ardour is now confider-ably abated. He 
was juft returned from the department, 

IN department, where his affairs had led him; and he aflures us, that in general the 
agents of the republic were more inacceffible, more in-folent, corrupt and ignorant, 
than any employed under the old government. He demurred to paying Mad. de—-a 
fum of money all in affignats a face ; and this famous patriot would readily have given 
me an hundred livres for a pound fterlmg, 

We fhall return to Peronne to-morrow, and I liave availed myfelf of the hour between 
cards and fupper, which is ufually employed by the. French in undrefling, to fcribble 
my remarks. In fome families, I fuppofe, fupping in difha-bille is an arrangement of 
reconomy, in others f-cafe; but I always think it has the air of preparation for a very 
folid meal; and, in ef-feand., fupping is not a mere ceremony with either fex in this 
country. 

I learnt in converfation with M. de-, whofe fons were at Famars when the camp 
was 

Here ufed for the plac? where the public bufmefs Is tranf- 

J dffignati a face -that is, with the Kings effigy ; at thls tlme greatly preferred to 
thofe Iflued fince his death. 

forced, forced, that the carnage was terrible, and that the lofs of the French on this 
occafion amounted to feveral thoufands. You will be informed of this much more 
accurately in England, but you will fcarcely imagine that no official account was ever 
publifhed here, and that in general the people are ignorant of the circumftance, and all 
the difafters attending it. In England, you have oppofition papers that amply fupply 
the omiffions of the minifterial gazettes, and often dwell with much complacence on 
the loffes and defeats of their country; here none will venture to publifh the leaft event 
they fuppofe the government wifh to keep concealed. I am told, a leading feature of 
republican governments is to be extremely jealous of the liberty of the prefs, and that 
of France is, in this refpecl, truly republican. Adieu. 

Peronne, Auguft; 

JL Have often regretted, my dear brother, that my letters have for fome time been 
rather intended to fatisfy your curiofity than your affection. At this moment I feel 
differently, and I rejoice that the inquietude and danger of my "fituation will, probably, 
not come to your know-ledge ledge "till I fhall be no longer fubject: to them. I have 
been for feveral days unwell, and yet my body, valetudinarian as I am at beft, is now 
the better part of me; for my mind has been fo deranged by fufpenfe and terror, that I 
expect to recover my health long before I fhall be able to tranquillize my fpirits. 

On our return from Soiflbns I found, by the public prints, that a decree had pafled 
for ar-refling all natives of the countries with which France is at war, and who had not 
conftantly re-iided there fince eighty-nine. This intelligence, as you will conceive, 
fufficiently alarmed me, and I loft no time in confulting Mad. de s friends on the 
fubject, who were generally of opinion that the decree was merely a menace, and that 
it was too unjuft to be put in execution. As fome days elapfed and no Heps were 
taken in confequence, I began to think they were right, andmyfpirits were fomewhat 
revived; when one evening, as I was preparing to go to bed, my maid fuddenly entered 
the room, and, before Ihe could give me any previous explanation, the, apartment was 
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filled with armed men. As foon as I was collected enough to enquire the object of 
this unfeafonable vifit/ I learned that all this military apparel was to put the feah on 
my my papers, and convey rny perfon to the Hotel de Ville!—1 knew it would be 
vain to remon-ftrate, and therefore made an effort to recover] my fpirits and fubmit. 
The bufihefs, however, was not yet terminated, my papers were to be fealed—and 
though they were not very voluminous, the procefs was more difficult than you would 
imagine, none of the company having been employed on affairs of the kind before. A 
debate enfued on the manner in which it fhould be done, and, after a. very tumultuous 
difcuffion, it was fagacioiifly concluded to feal up the doors and windows of all the 
apartments appropriated to my ufe4 They then difcovered that they had no feal fit for 
the purpofe, and a new confultation was holden on the propriety of affixing a cypher 
which was offered them by one of the Garde Nationals 

This weighty matter being at length decided, the doors of my bedchamber, dreffing- 
room, and of the apartments with which they communicated, were carefully fattened 
up, though not without an obfervation on my part that I was only a gueft at Mad de-s, 
and that an order to feize my papers or perfon was not a mandate for rendering a 
part of her houfe ufelefs. But there Was no reafoning with ignorance and a fcore of 
bayonets, 

bayonets, nor could I obtain permiflion even to take fome linen out of my drawers. 
On going down Hairs, I found the court and avenues to the garden amply guarded, and 
with this numerous efcort, and accompanied by Mad. de—, I was conducted to : the 
Hotel de Ville. I know not what refiftance they might expert from a fingle female, but, 
to judge by their precautions, they muft have deemed the adventure a very perilous 
one. When we arrived at the Hotel de Ville, it was near eleven oclock: the hall was 
crowded, and a young man., in a dirty linen jacket and trowfers and dirty linen, with 
the air of a Polljfon and the countenance of an affaffin, was haranguing with great 
ve—hemence againft the Englifh, who, he afferted, were all agents of Pitt, (efpecially 
the women,) and were to fet fire to the corn and corrupt the. garrifons of. the fortified 
towns.—The people liftened to thefe terrible projects with a ftupid fort of furprize, 
and, for the mofl part, feemed either very carelefs or very incredulous. As foon as 
this inflammatory piece of eloquence was finifhed, I was prefented to the ill-looking 
orator, who, I learned, was a reprefentant du. peuple. It was very eafy to perceive that 
my fpirits were quite overpowered, and that I could with difficulty fupport myfelf; 
but this did not prevent prevent the reprefentant du peuple from treating me with that 
inconfiderate brutality commonly the effect of a fudden acceffion of power on narrow 
and vulgar minds. After a variety of impertinent queftions, menaces of a prifon for 
myfelf, and exclamations of hatred and vengeance againft my country, on producing 
fome friends of Mad. de, who were to be an- fwerable for me, I was releafed, and 
returned home more dead than alive. 

You muft not infer, from what I have related, that I was particularly diftinguifhed 
on this occafion, for though I have no acquaintance with the Englifh here, I underftand 
they had all been treated much in the fame manner.—As foon as the reprefentant had left 
the town, by dint of folicitation we prevailed on the municipality to take the feal off the 
rooms, and content themfelves with felecting and fecuring my papers, which was done 
yefterday by a commiffion, formally appointed for the purpofe. I know not the quality 
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of the good citizens to whom this important charge was entrufted, but I concluded from 
their coftume that they had been more ufefully employed the preceeding part of the 
day at the anvil and laft. It is certain, however, they had undertaken a bufinefs greatly 
greatly beyond their powers. They indeed turned over all my trunks and drawers, and 
dived to the bottom of water-jugs and flower-jars with great zeal, but neglected to 
fearch a large portfolio that lay on the table, probably from not knowing the ufe of it; 
and my fervant conveyed away fome letters, while I amufed them with the fight of a 
blue-bottle fly through a microfcope They were at firft much puzzled to know whether 
books and mufic were included under the aiticle of papers, and were very defirous of 
burning a hiftory of France, becaufe they difcovered, by the title-page, that it was " 
about Kings;" but the moft difficult part of this momentous tranfaction was taking an 
account of it in writing. However, as only one of the company could write, there was 
no difputing as to the fcribe, though there was much about the manner of execution. 
I did not fee the competition, but I could hear that it ftated " comme quoi." They had 
found the feals unbroken, " comme oz,"—they had taken them off, and divers as hows" 
of the fame kind. The whole concluded, and my papers depofited in a box, I was at 
length freed from my guefts, and put in poffeffion of my apartments. 

VOL. I. Z It It is impoffible to account for this treatment of the Englifh by any 
mode of reafoning that does not exclude both juftice and policy; and viewing it only 
as a fymptom of that defperate wickednefs which commits evil, not as a means, but 
an end, I am extremely alarmed for our fituation. At this moment the whole of French 
politics feems to center in an endeavour to render the Englifh odious both as a nation 
and as individuals. The Convention, the clubs, and the ftreets of Paris, refound with 
low abufe of this tendency; and a motion was made in the former, by one Gamier, 
to procure the aflaffi-nation of Mr. Pitt. Couthon, a member of the Comiti de Salut 
Public, has propofed and carried a decree to declare him the enemy of mankind; and 
the citizens of Paris are ftunned by the hawkers of Mr. Pitts plots with the Queen 
tojlarve all France, and maffacre all the patriots —Amidft fo many efforts to provoke 
the deftrudlion deftruction of the Englifh, it is wonderful, when tare eonfider the 
fanguinary character which the 

When our reprefentatlve appeared at Abbeville with an intention of arrefting the 
Englifh, and other foreigners, the people, to whom thefe miffionaries with unlimited 
powers were yet new, took the alarm, and became very appre henfive that he was 
come likewife to difarm their Garde Na tional: The ftreets were crouded, the town- 
houfe was befet, and Cltlzen Dumont found It neceflary to qulet the towns people 
people by the following proclamation. One part of his pur-pofe, that of enfuring 
his perfonal fafety, was anfwered by it; but that of exciting the people againft the 
Englifh, failed—ihfomuch, that I was told even the loweft clafles, fo far from giving 
credit to the malignant calumnies propagated againft ithe Englifh, openly regretted 
their arreftatian. 

"CITIZENS, 

"On my arrival amongft you, I little thought that malevolence would be fo far 
fuccefsful as to alarm you on the motives of my vifit. Could the ariftocrats, then, Aatter 
them felves with the hope of making you believe I had the intention 6f difarming you? 
Be deaf, I befeech you, to To abfurtl a calumny, and feize on thofe who propagate it. I 
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came here to fraternize with you, and to affift you in getting rid of thofe malcontents and 
foreigners, who are ftriving to deftroy the republic by the moft infernal manoeuvres. 

An horrible plot has been conceived. Our harvefts are to be fired by means of 
phofphoric matches, and all the patriots aflaffinated. Women, priefts, and foreigners, 
are the inftru-ments employed by the coajefced defpots, and by England above all, 
to accomplifti thefe criminal defigns.—A law of the firft of this month orders the 
arreftation of all foreigners born in the countries with which the republic is at war, 
and not fettled in France before the month of July, 1789. In execution of this law 
I have required domiciliary vifits to be made. I have urged the prefervation of the 
public tranquillity. I have therefore done my duty, and only what all good cltlzens 
muft approve." 

2 French French people have lately evinced, that we are yet fafe, and it is in effect 
only to be accounted for by their difinclination to take any part in the animofities of 
their government. 

I have juft received a few lines from Mrs. 

D, written in French, and put in the poft without fealing. I perceive, by the contents, 
though fhe enters into no details, that circum-ftances fimilar to thofe I have defcribed 
have likewife taken place at Amiens. In addition to my other anxieties, I have the 
profpect of a long feparation from my friends; for though I am not in confinement, 
I cannot, while the decree which arrefted me remains in force, quit the town of P. I 
have not often looked forward with fo little hope, or fo little certainty, and though a 
firft-rate philofopher might make up his mind to a particular event, yet to be prepared 
for any thing, and all things, is a more difficult matter. 

The great refources of French eloquence have lorig been the hiftories of Greece 
and Rome, and it is not till within a few days that an orator has difcovered all this 
good learning to be of no ufe—not, as you might imagine, becaufe the moral character 
and political fitu tion of the French differ from thofe of the Greeks and Romans, but 
becaufe they are fu-perior to all the people who ever exifted, and ought to be cited as 
models, inftead of de-fcendingto become copyifts. " Therefore, continues this Jacobin 
fage, (whofe name is Hen-riot, and who is highly popular,) let us burn all the libraries 
and all the antiquities and have no guide but ourfelves—tet us cut off the heads of all 
the Deputies who have not voted according to our principles, banifh or imprifon all 
the gentry and the energy, and guillotine the Queen and General Cuftme!" 

Thefe are the ufual fubjects of difcuffion at the clubs, and the Convention itfelf 
is not much more decent. I tremble when I recollect that I am in a country where 
a member of the legiflature propofes rewards for aflaffination, and the leader of a 
fociety, that pretends to inform and inftruct: the people, argues in favour of burning 
all the books. The French are on the eve of exhibiting the fingular fpelacle of a 
nation enlightened by fcience, accuftomed to the benefit of laws and the enjoyment 
of arts, fuddenly becoming barbarous by fyftem, and linking into ignorance from 
choice.—When the Goths fhared the moft curious antiques by z 3 weight, weight, were 
they not more ciyilized than the Farifian of ninety-three, who difturbs the afhes of 
Henry the Fourth, or deftroys the monument of Turenne, by a decree?—I have myfelf 
been forced to an adl very much in the fpirit of the times, but I could not, without 
rifking my own fafety, do ptherwife; and I fat up late laft night for the purpofe of 
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burning Burke, which I had brought with me, but had fortunately fo well concealed, 
that it efcaped the late inquifition. I indeed made this. facrifke to prudence with 
great unwillingnefs-r-every day, by confirming Mr. Burkes affertions, or fulfilling his 
predictions, had fo increafed my reverence for the work, that I regarded it as a kind of 
political oracle. I did not, howevert deftroy it without an apologetic apoftrophe to the 
authors benevolence, which I am fure would fuffer, were he to be the occafion, though 
involuntarily, of conducting a female to a prifon or the Guillotine. 

How chances mock, and changes fill the cup of alteration up with divers liquors."— 
On the fame hearth, and in a mingled flame, was confumed the very conftitution of 
eighty-nine, on which Mr. Burkes book was a cenfure, and which would now expofe 
me to equal danger were t it 

it to be found in ones pofleffion. In collecting the afh. es of thefe two compofitions, 
the tendency of which is fo different, (for fuch is the complexion of the moment, that 
I would not have even the fervant fufpect; I had been burning a quantity of papers,) 
I could not but moralize On the mutability of popular opinion. Mr. Burkes Gallic 
adverfaries are now moft of them profcribed and anathematifed more than him-felf. 
Perhaps another year may fee his buft erected on the piedeftal which now fupports 
that of Brutus or Le Pelletier, 

The letters I have written to you fince the communication was interrupted, with 
fome other papers that I am folicitous to preferve, I have hitherto always carried about 
me, and I know not if any danger merely probable, will induce me to part with them. 
You will not, I think, fufpecl me of attaching any confequence to my fcribblings from 
vanity; and if I run fome perfonal rifk in keeping them, it is be-caufe the fituation 
of this country is fo fingular, and the events which occur almoft daily fo important, 
that the remarks of any one. who is unlucky enough to be a fpeclator, may inte-reft, 
without the advantage of literary talents.—- Yours. 

Peronn, Auguft 34. 

Have been out to-day for the firft time fincc the arreft of the Englifh, and though I 
have few acquaintance here, my adventure at the Hotel de Ville has gained me a fort 
of popularity. I was laluted by many people I did not know, and overwhelmed with 
expreffions of regret for what had happened, or congratulations on my having efcaped 
fo well. 

The French are not commonly very fenlible to the fufferings of others, and it is 
fome mortification to my vanity that I cannot, but at the expence of a reproaching 
confcience, afcribe the civilities I have experienced on this occa-fion to my perfanal 
merit. It would doubtlefs have been highly flattering to me to relate the tender and 
general intereft I had excited even among this cold-hearted people, who fearcely feel 
for themfelves; but the truth is, they are difpofed to take the part of any one wham they 
think perfecuted by their government, and their reprefentative, Dumont, is fo much 
defpifed in his private charaander, and detefted in his public one, that it fuffices to 
have been-ill treated by him, to enfure one a confiderable portion of the public good 
will. 

. This 

This difpofition is not a little confolatory, at a time when the whole rage of an 
oligarchical tyranny, though impotent againft the Englifh. as a nation, meanly exhaufts 
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itfelf on the few helplefs individuals within its power. Embar-raffinents accumulate— 
and if Mr. Pitts agentg did not moft obligingly write letters, and thtfe letters happen 
to be intercepted juil when they are moft neceffiry, the Comite de Salut Public would 
be at a lofs how to account for them. 

Afiignats have fallen into a difcredit beyond example, an hundred and thirty livres 
having been given for one Louis-dor; and, as if this were not the natural refult of 
circumftances like the prefent, a corretpondence between two Englifhmen informs us, 
that it is the work of Mr. Pitt, who, with an unparelleled ingenuity, has contrived 
to fend couriers to every town in France, to concert meafures with the bankers for 
this purpofe. But if we may believe Barrere, one of the members of the Committee, 
this atrocious policy of Mr. Pitt will not be unrevenged, for another intercepted letter 
contains aflu-rances that an hundred thoufand men have taken up arms in England, 
and are preparing to march againft the iniquitous metropolis that gives this obnoxious 
minifter fhelter. 

My fituation is ftill the fame—I have no hope-of-returning to Amiens, and have 
juft reafon to be apprehenfive for my tranquillity here. I had a long converfation this 
morning with two people whom Dumont has left here to keep the town in order during 
his abfence. The fubject was to prevail on them to give me a permiffion to leave 
Peronne, but I could not fucceed. They were not, I believe, indifpofed to gratify me, 
but were afraid of involving themfelves, One of them exprefted much partiality for the 
Englifh, but was very vehement in his difap-probation of their form of government, 
which he faid was ( deteftable" My cowardice did not permit me to argue much in 
its behalf, (for I look upon thefe people as more dangerous than the fpies of the old 
police,) and I only ventured to obferve, with great diffidence, that though the Englifh 
government was monarchical, yet the power of the Crown was very much limited; 
and that as the chief fubjects of our complaints at prefent were not our inftitutions, 
but certain practical errors, they might be remedied without any violent or radical 
changes; and that our nobility were neither numerous nor privileged, and by no means 
obnoxious to the majority of the people.—"Ah,-vous avez done ds la no-en Angleterre, 
cefont peut-tre les mitords" 

exclaimed exclaimed our republican, and it operated cm my whole fyftem of 
defence like my uncle Tobys fmoke-jack, for there was certainly no difcuffing the 
Englifh conftitution with a political critic, who I found was ignorant even of the 
exiftence of a third branch of it; yet this reformer of governments and abhorrer of 
Kings has powers delegated to him more extensive than thofe of an Englifh Sovereign, 
though I doubt if he can write his own language; and his moral reputation is ftill lefs 
in his favour than his ignorance-for, previous to the revolution, he was known only as 
a kind of fwind-ler, and has. more than once been nearly convicted of forgery.—:-This 
is, however, the fiefcription of people now chiefly employed, for no honefi man would 
accept of fuch com-? jniffions, nor perform the Services annexed to them, 

Bread continues very fcarce, and the popu lace of Paris are, as ufual, very turbulent; 
fq that the neighbouring departments are deprived pf their fubfiftence to fatisfy the 
wants. of a metropolis that has no claim to an exemption from the general diftrefs, 
but that which arifes from the fears of the Convention. As far as I fcave opportunity 
of learning or obferving, this part part of France is in that ftate of tranquillity which 
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is not the effect of content but fupine-nefs; the people do not love their government, 
but they fubmit to it, and their utmoft exertions amount only to a little occaftonal 
obfti-nacy, which a few dragoons always reduce to compliance. We are Ibmetimes 
alarmed by reports that parties of the enemy are approaching the town, when the gates 
are fhut, and the great bell is tolld; but I do not perceive that the people are violently 
apprehenfive about the matter. Their fears are I believe, for the moft part, rather 
perfonal than political—they do not dread fubmiffion to the Auftrians, but mill, tary 
licentioufnefs. 

I have been reading this afternoon Lord Orrerys definition of the male Cecifbeo, 
and it reminds me that I have not yet noticed to you a very important clafs of females 
in France, who may not improperly be denominated female Cecifbeos. Under the old 
fyftem, when the rank of a woman of fafhion had enabled her to preferve a degree of 
reputation and influence in fpite of the gallantries of her youth and the decline of her 
charms, fhe adopted the equivocal character I here allude to, and, relinquifhing the 
adorations claimed by "by beauty, and the refpect due to age, charitably devoted herfelf 
to the infrruandion and advancement of fome young man of perfonal qualifications and 
uncertain fortune. She prefented hiin to the world, panegyrifed him into fafhion, and 
infured his confequence with one fet of females, by hinting his fuccefles with another. 
By her exertions he was promoted in the army or diftinguimed at the levee, and a career 
begun under fuch aufpices often terminated in a brilliant eftablifhment.—In the lefs 
elevated circle, a female Cecifbeo is ufually of a certain age, of an active difpofition, 
and great volubility, and her functions are more numerous and lefs dignified. Here the 
grand objects are not to befiege minifters, nor give a ton to the prottgi at a fafhionable 
ruelle but to obtain for him the folid-advantages of what fhe calls " un Ion parti. " To 
this end fhe frequents the houfes of widows and heireffes, vaunts the docility of his 
temper, and the greatnefs of his expectations, enlarges on the folitude of widowhood, 
or the dependence and infignificance of a fpin-fter; and thefe prefatory encomiums 
ufually end in the concerted introduction of the Platonic " ami" 

A good natch. 

But 

But betides thefe principal and important caresj a female Cecifbeo of the middling 
rank has various fubordinate ones—fuch as buying linen, choofing the colour of a coat, 
or the pattern of a waiftcoat, with all the minutiae of the favourites drefs, in which fhe 
is always eon-fulted at leaftj if fhe has not the whole direction.It is not only in the firft 
or intermediate clafles that thefe ufeful females abound, they are equally common in 
more humble fituations, and only differ in their employments, not in their prnciplesi 
A woman in France, whatever be her condition, cannot be perfuaded to refign her 
influence with her youth; and the Bourgeoife who has no pretenfions to court favour or 
the difpofal of wealthy heireftes, attaches her eleve by knitting him ftockings, forcing 
him with Ions morceaux till he has an indigeftion, and frequent regales of coffee and 
fiyueurt 

You milft not conclude frdm all this that there is any gallantry implied Or any 
fcandal excited—the return for all thefe fervices is only a little flattery, a philofophic 
endurance of the card-table, and fome fkill in the diforders of lap-dogs. I know there 
are in England, as well as in France, many notable females of a certain age who delight 
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in what they call managing, managing, and who are zealous in promoting, matches 
among the young peofle of their acquaintance; but for one that you meet with in 
England there are fifty here. 

I doubt much if, upon the whole, the morals of the Englifh women are hot fuperior 
to thofe of the French; but however the queftioft may be decided as to morals, I 
believe their fuperiority in decency of manners is indifpu-table—and this fuperiority 
is, perhaps, more confpicuous in women of a certain age than in the younger part of 
the fex. We have a fort of national regard for propriety, which deters a female from 
lingering on the confines of gallantry, when age has warned her to withdraw; and an 
old woman that fhould take a paffionate and exclufive intereft about a young man hot 
related to her, would become at leaft an object of ridicule, if not of cenfure:-yand. 
in France nothing is more common; every old woman appropriates fome youthful 
dangler, and, what is extraordinary, his attentions are not diftin-guifhable from thofe 
he would pay to a younger object.—I fhould remark, however, as fome apology for 
thefe juvenile gallants, that there are very few of what we call Tabbies in France; 
that is, females of fevere principle; and con-trailed tracted features, in whofe apparel 
every pin fias its deftination with mathematical exactnefs, who are the very watch- 
towers of a neighbourhood, and who give the alarm on the firft appearance of incipient 
frailty. Here, antique dowagers and faded fpinfters are all gay, laughing, rouged and 
indulgent—fo that bating the fub-tradlion of teeth and addition of wrinkles, the difparity 
between one fcore and four is not fo great: 

"Gay rainbow filks thelr mellow charms enfold, 

"Nought of thcle beauties but themfelves Is old." 

I know if I venture to add a word in defence of Tabbylaod, I (hall be engaged 
in a war with. yourfelf and all our young acquaintance; yet in this age, which fo 
liberally " foftens, and blends, and weakens, and dilutes! away all diftinctions, I own 
I am not without fome partiality for ftrong lines of demarcation; and, perhaps, when 
fifty retrogrades into fifteen, it makes a worfe confufion in fociety than the toe of the 
peafant treading on the heel of the courtier. But, adieu: I am not gay, though I trifle. 
I have learnt fomething by my refidence in France, and can be, as you fee, frivolous 
under circumftances that ought to make me graven Yours. 

Peronne, Auguft 29-. 

JL HE political horizon of France threatens nothing but tempefts. If we are ftill 
tranquil here, it is only becaufe the ftorm is retarded, and, far from deeming ourfelves 
fecure from its violence, we fuffer in apprehenfion almoft as much as at other places 
is fuffered in reality. An hundred and fifty people have been arrefted at Amiens in one 
night, and numbers of the gentry in the neighbouring towns have fhared the fame fate. 
This meafure, which I under-ftand is general throughout the republic, has occafioned 
great alarms, and is beheld by the mafs of the people themfelves with regret. In fome 
towns, the Bourgeois have prefented petitions to the Reprefentatives on miffion in 
behalf of their gentry thus imprifoned: but, far from fucceeding, all who have ligned 
fuch petitions are menaced and intimidated, and the terror is fo much increafed, that I 
doybt if even this flight effort will be repeated any wherev 
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The levee en maffe, or rifing in a body, which has been for fome time decreed, has 
not yet taken place. There are very few, I believe, that comprehend it, and fewer who 
are difpofed 

Vol. i. A a tq to comply. Many confultations have been holder!, many plans 
propofed, but as the refult of all thefe confultations and plans is to fend a certain 
number to the frontiers, the fuffrages have never been. unanimous except in giving 
their negative.—Like Falftaffs troops, every one has fome good caufe of exemption; 
and if you were to attend a meeting where this affair is difcufled, you would conclude 
the French to be more phy-fically miferable than any people on the globe. Youths, 
in apparent good health, have internal diforders, or concealed infirmities—fome are 
near-fighted—others epileptic—one is nervous, and cannot prefent a mufquet—another 
is rheumatic, and cannot carry it. In fhort, ccord-ing to their account, they are a 
collection of the lame, the halt, and the blind, and fitter to fend to the hofpital, than to 
take the field. But, in fpite of all thefe diforders and incapacities, a confiderable levy 
muft be made, and the dragoons will, I dare fay, operate very wonderful cures. 

The furrender of Dunkirk to the Englifh is regarded as inevitable. I am not politician 
enough to forefce the confequences of fuch an event, but the hopes and anxieties of 
all parties feem directed thither as if the fate of the war depended depended on it. As 
for my own wifhes on the fubject, they are not national, and if I fecretly invoke the 
God of Armies for the fuccefs of my countrymen, it is becaufe I think all that tends 
to deftroy the prefent French government may be beneficial to mankind. Indeed, the 
fuccefles of war can at no time gratify a thinking mind farther than as they tend to the 
efta-blifhment of peace. 

After feveral days of a mockery which was called a trial, though the witness were 
afraid to appear, or the Counfel to pleid in his favour, Cuftine has fuffered at the 
Guillotine. I can be no judge of his military conduct, and Heaven alone can judge 
of his intentions. None of the charges were, however, fubftantiated, and many of 
them were abfurd or frivolous. Moft likely, he has been facrificed to a cabal, and his 
deftruction makes a part of that fyftem of policy, which, by agitating the minds of the 
people with fufpicions of univerfal treafon and unfathomable plots, leaves them no 
refource but implicit lubmiffion to their popular leaders. 

The death of Cuftine feems rather to have ftimulated than appeafed the barbarity 
of the 

Parifian mob. At every defeat of their armies 

A aa they they call for executions, and feveral of thofe on whom the lot has fallen 
to march againft the enemy have ftipulated, at the tribune of the Jacobins, for the heads 
they exact as a condition of their departure, or as the reward of their labours. The 
laurel has no attraction for heroes like thefe, who inveft themfelves with the baneful 
yew and inaufpicious cyprefs, and go to the field of honour with the dagger of the 
affaffin yet enfanguined. " Fair fteeds, gay fhields, bright arms,-!-" the fancy-created 
deity, the wj ath of fame, and all that poets have imagined to decorate the, horrors of 
war, are not neceflary to tempt the grofs barbarity of the Parifian: he feeks not glory, 
but carnage-his incentive is the groans of defencelefs victims—he enlifts under the 
ftandard of the Guillotine, and acknowledges the executioner for his tutelary Mars. 
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In remarking the difficulties that have occurred in carrying into execution the levef 
en majfe,. I neglected té inform you that the- 

Many infifted they would not depart until after the death of the Queen—fomc claimed 
the death of one General, fome that of another, and all the lives or bafliftunent of the 
gentry and clergy. 

f Sprnfer. 

prime mover of all thefe machinations is your omnipotent Mr. Pitt—it is he who has 
fomented the perverfenefs of the towns, and alarmed the timidity of the villages—he has 
perfuaded fome that it is not pleafant to leave their Ihops and families, and infinuated 
into the minds of others that death or wounds are not very defira-ble—he has, in fine, 
fo effeandually atchieved his purpofe, that the Convention iffues decree after decree, 
the members harangue to little purpofe, and the few recruits already levied, like thofe 
in the fpring, go from many places ftrongly efcorted to the army.-I wifh I had more 
peaceful and more agreeable fubjects for your amufement, but they do not prefent 
them-felves, and " you muft blame the times, not me." I would wifh to tell you that 
the legifla-ture is honeft, that the Jacobins are humane, and the people patriots; but 
you know I have 310 talent for fiction, and if I had, my fituation. 

is not favourable to any effort of fancy. 

Yours. 

Aa 

Peronne, Sept. 7. 

JL HE fncceffes of the enemy on all fides, the rebellion at Lyons and Marfeilles, 
wjth the increafing force of the infurgents in La Vendee, have revived our eagernefs for 
news, and if the indifference of the French character exempt them from more patriotic 
fenfations, it does not banifh curiofity; yet an eventful crifis, which in England would 
draw people together, here keeps them apart. When an important piece of intelligence 
arrives, our provincial politicians fhut themfelves up with their gazettes, frmn fociety, 
and endeavour to avoid giving an opinion until they are certain of the ftrength of a party 
or the fuccefs of an attempt. In the prefent ftate of public affairs, you may therefore 
conceive we have very little communication—we exprefs our fentiments more by looks 
and geftures than words, and Lavater (admitting his fyftem) would be of more ufe to 
a ftranger than Boyer or Chambaud. If the Englifh take Dunkirk, perhaps we may be 
a little more focial and more decided. 

Mad. de has a moft extenfive acquaintance, and as we are fituated on one of the roads 
from Paris to the northern army, notwithftand- ing the cautious policy of the. moment, 
we are tolerably well informed of what paffes in moft parts of France; and I cannot 
but be aftonifhed, when I combine all I hear, that the government is able to fuftain 
itfelf. Want, difcord, and rebellion, affail it within-defeats and loffes. from without. 
Perhaps the folution of this political problem can only be found in the felf-jfhnefs of 
the French character, and the want of connection between the different departments. 
Thus one part of the country is fub-dued by means of another: the inhabitants of 
the South take up arms in defence of their freedom and their commerce, while thofe 
of the North refufe to countenance or affift them, and wait in felfim tranquillity till 
the fame op-preffion is extended to themfelves. The majority of the people have no 
point of union nor mode of communication, while the Jacobins, whofe numbers are 
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comparatively infignificant, are ftrong, by means of their general corre-fpondence, 
their common center at Paris, and the exclufive/direction of all the public prints, But, 
whatever are the caufes, it is certain that he government is at once powerful and de- 
tefted—almoft without apparent fupport, yet difficult to overthrow; and the fubmiffion 
of Rome to a dotard and a boy can no longer A a 4 excite excite the wonder of any 
one who reflects on; what paffes in France, 

After various decrees to effect the level en inaffe, the Convention have difcovered 
that this 4ublime and undefined project was not calculated for the prefent exhaufted 
ftate of martial ardour. They therefore no longer prefume on any movement of enthu- 
fiafm, but have made 3. pofitive and fpecific requifition of all the male inhabitants of 
France between eighteen and twenty-five years of age. This, as might be expected, has 
been more effectual, becaufe it interefts thofe that are exempt to force the compliance 
of thofe who are not. Our young men here were like children with a medicine—they 
propofed firft one form of taking this military potion, then another, and finding them 
all equally unpalatable, would not, but for a little falutary force, have decided at all. 

A new law has been paffed for arrefting all the Englifh who cannot produce two 
witnertes of their civifme, and thofe whofe conduct is thus guaranteed are to receive 
tickets of hof-pitality, which they are to wear as a protection. This decree has not yet 
been carried into effect at Peronne, nor am I much difturbed about it. 

Few 

Few of our countrymen will find the matter very difficult to arrange, and I believe 
they have all a better protection in thé difpofition of the people towards them, than 
any that can be aflured them by decrees of the Convention. 

Sept. 11. The news of Lord Hoods taking pofleffion of Toulon, which the govern- 
ment affected to difcredit for fome days, is now afcer-tained; and the Convention, in a 
paroxifm of rage, at once cowardly and unprincipled, has decreed that all the Englifh 
not refident in France before 1789, fhall be imprifoned as hoftages, and be anfwerable 
with their lives for the conduct of their countrymen and of the Touloneje towards Bayle 
and Beauvais, two Deputies, faid to be detained in the town at the time of its furrender. 
My firft emotions of terror and indignation have fubfided, and I have, by packing 
up my clothes, difpofing of my papers, and providing myfelf with money, prepared 
for the worft. My friends, indeed, perfuade me, (as on a former occanon,) that the 
decree is too atrocious to be put in execution; but my apprehenfions are founded on a 
principle not likely to deceive me—namely, that thofe who have pofltefled themfelves 
of the French government are capable of any thing. I live 

in conftant fear, watching all day and liftening all night, and never go to led but with 
the expectation of being awakened, nor rife without a prefentiment of misfortune.—I 
have not fpirits nor compofure to write, and fhall difcontinue my letters until I am 
relieved from fufpence, if not from uneafinefs. I rifle much by pre-ferving thefe papers, 
and, perhaps, may never be able to add to them; but whatever I may bq referved for, 
while I have a hope they may reach, r you they fhall not be deftroyed.-I bid you adieu 
in a ftare of mind which the circum-ftances I am under will defcribe better tha. n 
words. Yours. 

Malfon darrst, Arras, Oct. 15. DEAR BROTHER, 
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JL HE fears of a timid mind ufually magnify expefled evil, and anticipated fuffering 
often diminifhes the effect of an apprehended blow; yet my imagination had fuggefted 
lefs than I have experienced, nor do I find that a preparatory ftate of anxiety has 
rendered affliction more fupportable. The laft month of my life has been a compendium 
of mifery; and my re-collection, which on. every other fubjeand feema 

to fail me, is on this but too faithful, and will enable me to relate events which will 
interefl you not only as they perfonally concern me, but as they prefent a picture of 
the barbarity nd defpotifm to which this whole country is fubject:, and to which many 
thoufands befides. tnyfelf were on the fame inftant victims. 

A few evenings after I concluded my laft, the. firing of cannon and ringing the 
great bell announced the arrival of Dumont (ftill Reprefen-tative on mijjian in our 
department). The town was immediately in alarm, all the gates were Jhut, and the 
avenues leading to the ramparts guarded by dragoons. Our houfe being in a diftant and 
unfrequented ftreet, before we could learn the caufe of all this confufion, a party of 
the national guard, with a municipal officer at their head, arrived, to efcort Mad de and 
myfelf to a church, where the Reprefentant was then examining the prifoners brought 
be fore him. Almoft as much aftonifhed as terrified, we endeavoured to procure fome 
information of our conductors, as to what was to be the refult of this meafure; but 
they knew nothing, and it was eafy to perceive they thought the office they were 
executing an unpleafant pne. The flreets we gaffed were crouded with people, people, 
whofe filent confirmation and difmayed countenances increafed our forebodings, and 
clepreffed the little courage we had yet preferved. The church at our arrival was nearly 
empty, and Dumont preparing to depart, when the municipal officer introduced us to 
him. As foon as he learned that Mad. de was the fifter ofan emigrant, and myfelf a 
native of England, he told us we were to pafs the night in a church appointed for the 
purpofe, and that on the morrow we fhould be conveyed to Arras. For a moment all 
my faculties became fu-Ipended, and it was only by an effort almoft convulfive that 
I was able to afk how long it was probable we fhould be deprived of our liberty. He 
faid he did not know—" but that the raifing of the fiege of Dunkirk, and the lofs of fix 
thoufand troops which the French had. taken prifoners, would doubtlefs produce an 
Infurrechon in England, par confequent a peace, and our releafe from captivity" 

You may be aflured I felt no defire of freedom on fuch terms, and fhould have heard 
this ignorant and malicious fuggeftion only with contempt, had not the implication it 
conveyed that our detention would not terminate but with the war overwhelmed every 
other idea. Mad. dc "then petitioned that we might, on account of our health, (for 
we were both really unwell,) be permitted to go home for the night, accompanied by 
guards if it were thought ne-ceffary. But the Reprefentant was inexorable, and in a 
brutal and defpotic tone ordered us away.-When we reached the church, which was 
to be our prifon till morning, we found about an hundred and fifty people, chiefly old 
men, women, and children, difperfed in melancholy groupes, lamenting their fituation, 
and imparting their fears to each other. The gloom of the building was increafed by the 
darknefs of the night; and the noife of the guard, many of whom were intoxicated, the 
odour of tobacco, and the heat of the place, r dered our fituation almoft infupportable. 
We foon difcovered fe-veral of our acquaintance, but this affociation in diftrefs was far 
from confolatory, and we pafled the time in wandering about together, and con-fulting 
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upon what would be of moft ufe to ufl jn our confinement. We had, indeed, little to 
hope for from the morrow, yet the hours dragged on heavily, and I know not if ever 
I beheld the return of light with more pleafure. I was not without apprehenfion for 
our perfonal fafety. I recollected the maflacres in churches at Paris, and the frequent 
proportions that had been been made to exterminate the gentry and clergy. 

Mad. de has fince confeffed, that fhe had the fame ideas; 

Morning at length carrie, and our fervanta were permitted to enter with breakfaft. 
They appeared forrowful and terror-ftricken, but offered with great willingnefs to 
accompany us whitherfoever we fhould be fent. After a melancholy fort of difcuffion, 
it was decided that we mould take ouvfemmes de chambres, and that the others fhould 
remain for the fafety of the houfe, and to fend us what we might have oc-cafion for. 
This fettled, they returned with fuch directions as we were able to give them, (God 
knows, not-very coherent ones,) to prepare for our journey; and as our orders, however 
confufed, were not very voluminous, they were foon executed, and before noon every 
thing was in readinefs for our departure. The people employed by our companions 
were equally diligent, and we might very well have fet out by one oclock, had our cafe 
been at all confidered; but, I know not why, inftead of fo providing that we might reach 
our deftina-tion in the courfe of the day, it feemed to have been purpofely contrived 
that we fhould be all night on the road, though we had already paffed pafted one night 
without reft, and were ex-Jiaufted by watching and fatigue. 

In this uncertain and unpleafant ftate we waited till near fix oclock; a number of 
fmall covered waggons were then brought, accompanied by a detachment of dragoons, 
who were to be our efcort. Sortie time elapfed, as you may fuppofe, before we could 
be all fettled in the carriages and fuch a cavalcade put in motion; but the concourfe of 
people that rilled the ftreets, the appearance of the troops, and the tumult occafioned 
by fo many horfes and carriages, overpowered my fpirits, and I remember little of 
what pafled till I found we were on the road to Arras. Mad. de s maid now informed 
us that Dumont had arrived the evening before in extreme ill humour, fum-moned 
the municipality in hafte, enquired ho v many people they had arrefted, and what 
denunciations they had yet to make. The whole body corporate trembled, they had 
arrefted no one, and, ftill worfe, they had no one to accufe; and could only alledge in 
their behalf that the town was in the utmoft tranquillity, and the people were fo well 
difpofed, that all violence was unnecefiary. The Reprefentant became 

came furious, vociferated, (tout grojfierement and la Franfaife, ) that he knew there 
were five thoufand ariftocrats in Peronne, and that if he had not at leaft five hundred 
brought him before morning, he would declare the town in 2. ftate of rebellion. 
Alarmed by this menace, they began to arreft with all poffible fpeed, and were more 
folicitous to procure their number than to make difcriminations. Their diligence, 
however, was inadequate to appeafe the choleric legiflator, and the Mayor, municipal 
officers, and all the adminiftrators ofi the diftricl, were in the morning fent to the 
Caf-tle, whence they are to be conveyed, with fome of their own prifoners, to Amiens. 

Befides this intelligence, we learned that before our fervants had finifhed packing 
up our trunks, fome Commiffioners of the fection arrived to put the feals on every 
thing belonging to us, and it was not without much altercation that they confented to 
our being frequently furnifhed with neceflaries—that they had not only fealed up all 
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the houfe, but had placed a guard there, whom Mad. de is to pay, at the rate of two 
fhillings a day. 4 

In the vulgar French manner/ 

We were too large a body to travel faft, and by the time we reached Bapaume (though 
only fifteen miles) it was after twelve; it rained dreadfully, the night was extremely 
dark, the roads were bad, and the horfes tired; fo that the officer who conducted us 
thought it would be difficult to proceed before morning. We were therefore once more 
crouded into a church, in our wet clothes, (for the covering of the waggon was not 
thick enough to exclude the rain,) a few bundles of damp ftraw were diftributed, and 
ve were then fhut up to repofe as well as we could. All my melancholy apprehenfions 
of the preceding night returned with accumulated force, efpecially as we were now 
in a place where we were unknown, and were guarded by fome of the newly-raifed 
dragoons, of whom we all entertained very unfavourable fufpicions. We did not, as 
you may well imagine, attempt to fleep—a bed of wet ftraw laid on the pavement of a 
church filthy, as moft French churches are, and the fear of being aflaffinated, refitted 
every effort of nature herfelf, and we were very glad when at the break of day we were 
fummoned to continue our journey. About eleven we entered Arras: the ftreets were 
filled by idle people, apprized of our arrival; but no one offered us any infult, except 
fome foldiers, (I believe, by 

Vol. i. B b their their uniform, refugees from the Netherlands,) who cried, " a la 
Guillotine I—a la Guillotined 

The place to which we were ordered had been the houfe of an emigrant, now 
converted into an houfe of detention, and which, though large, was exceffively full. 
The keeper, on our being delivered to him, declared he had no room for us, and we 
remained with our baggage in the court-yard fome hours before he had, by dif-lodging 
and compreffing the other inhabitants, contrived to place us. At laft, when we were 
half dead with cold and fatigue, we were fhown to our quarters. Thofe allotted for 
my friend, my-felf, and our fervants, was the corner of a garret without a cieling, cold 
enough in itfelf, but rendered much warmer than was defirable by the effluvia of a fcore 
of living bodies, who did not feem to think the unpleafantnefs of their fitua-tion at all 
increafed by dirt and offenfive fmells. Weary as we were, it was impoffible to attempt 
repofing until a purification had been effected: we therefore fet ourfelves to fprinkling 
vinegar and burning perfumes; and it was curious to ob-ferve that the people, (s gens 
comme il faut, ) whom we found inhaling the atmofpherc of a Caffrarian hut, declared 
their nerves were incommoded by the eflence of rofes and viriaigre de quatre voleurs. 
As a part of the room was 

People of fafhion. 

occupied occupied by men, our next bufinefs was to fe-parate our corner by a 
curtain, which we had fortunately brought with our bedding; and this done, we fpread 
our mattrefles and lay down, while the fervants were employed in getting us tea. As 
foon as we were a little refrefhed, and the room was quiet for the night, we made 
up onr beds as well as we could, and endeavoured to fleep. Mad. de and the two 
maids foon forgot their cares; but, though worn out by fatigue, the agitation of my 
mind conquered the difpofition of my body. I feemed to have loft the very faculty of 
fleeping, and pafled this night with almoft as little repofe as the two preceding ones 
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Before morning I difcovered that remaining fo long in damp clothes, and the other 
circumftances of our journey, had given me cold, and that I had all the fymptoms of 
a violent fever.—I leave you to conjecture, for it would be impoffible to detail, all the 
mifery of illnefs in fuch a fituation; and I will only add, that by the care of Mad. de—, 
whofe health was happily lefs afiecled, and the attention of my maid, I was able to 
leave the room in about three weeks.—I muft now fecrete this for fome days, but will 
hereafter refume my little narrative, and explain how I have ventured to write fo much 
even in the very neighbourhood of the Guillotine.-Adieu. 

b a Ok 

Maifon darret, Arras, Oand. 17. 

CJ N the night I concluded mylaft, a report that Commiffioners were to vifit the 
houfe on the morrow obliged me to difpofe of my papers teyond the poffibility of 
their being found. The alarm is now over, and I proceed.—After fome-thingmore than 
three weeks indifpofition, I began to walk in the yard, and make acquaintance with 
our fellow-prifoners. Mad. de-had already difcovered feveral that were known to 
her, and I now found, with much regret, that many of my Arras friends were here 
alfo. Having been arrefted fome days before us, they were rather more conveniently 
lodged, and taking the wretchednefs of our garret into con-fideration, it was agreed 
that Mad. de—-fhould move to a room lefs crouded than our Cwn, and a dark clofet 
that would juft contain my mattrefles was refigned to me. It is indeed a very forry 
apartment, but as it promtfes me a-refuge where I may fometimes read or write in 
peace, I have taken pofleffion of it very thankfully. A lock on the door is not the 
leaft of its recommendations, and by way of fecuring myfelf againft all furprize, I 
have contrived an additional fattening by means of a large nail and the chain of a 
portmanteau—I have like-wife, under pretext of keeping out the wind, papered papered 
ewer the cracks of the door, and provided myfelf with a fand-bag, fo that no one 
can perceive when I have a light later than ufual._With thefe precautions, I can amufe 
myfelf by putting on paper any little occurrences that I think worth preferving, without 
much danger, and perhaps the details of a fituation fo new and fo ftrange may not be 
uninterefting to you. 

We are now about three hundred in number f both fexes, and of all ages and 
conditions—ci-devant nomdffe, parents, wives, fifters, and Other relation of emigrants— 
priefts who have not taken the oaths, merchants and fhopkeepers accufed of monopoly, 
nuns, farmers that are faid to have concealed their corn, rniferable women with fcarcely 
clothes to cover them for not going to the conftitutional mafs, and many only becaufe 
they happened to be at an inn or on a vifit from their own town, when a general 
arreft took place of all who are what is called etrangers, that is to fay, not foreigners 
only, but not inhabitants of the town where they are found.—There are, befides, various 
defcriptions of people feht here on fecret informations, and who do not themfelves 
know the precife reafon of their confinement. I B b 3 imagine imagine we are fubjec"] 
to nearly the fame rules as the common prifpns: no one is permitted to enter or fpeak to 
a" detenu but at the gate, and in prefence of the guard; and all letters, parcels, bafkets, 
andc. are examined previous to their being either conveyed from hence or received. 
This, however, depends much on the political principles of thofe who happen to be 
on guard: an ariftocrat or a conftitutionalift will read a letter with his eyes half fruit, 
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and infpec"] bedding and trunks in a very fummary way; while a thorough-paced 
republican fpells every fyllable of the longeft epiftle, and opens all the roafted pigs or 
duck pies betore he allows their ingrefs.None of the fervants are fuffered to go out, 
fo that thofe who have not friends in the town to procure them neceffaries are obliged 
to depend entirely on the keeper, and of courfe pay extravagantly dear for every thing; 
but we are fo much in the power of thefe people, that it is prudent to fubmit to fuch 
impofitions without murmuring. 

I did not, during my illnefs, read the papers, and have to-day been amufing myfelf 
with a large packet. General Houchard, I find, is arrefted, for not having, as they fay 
he might have done, driven all the Englifh army into the the fea, after raifing the fiege 
of Dunkirk; yet a few weeks ago their utmoft hopes fcarcely amounted to, the relief 
of the town: but their fears having fubfided, they have now leifure to be jealous; and 
I know no fituation fo little to be envied under the prefent government as that of a 
fuccefsful General.—Among all their important avocations, the Convention have found 
time to pafs a decree for obliging women to wear the national cockade, under pain of 
imprifonment; and the municipality of the fu-. perb Paris have ordered that the Kings 
family fhall, in future, ufe pewter fpoons and eat brown bread. 

Oct. 18. I begin to be very uneafy about 

Mr. and Mrs. D. I have written feveral times, and Hill receive no anfwer. I fear 
they are in a confinement more fevere than my own, or that our letters mifcarry. A 
fervaat of Mad. des was here this morning, and no letters had come to Peronne, unlefs, 
as my friend endeavours to perfuade me, the man would not venture to give them in 
prefence of the guard, who par excellence happened to be a furious Jacobin.—We had 
the mortification of hearing that a very elegant carriage of Mad. 

de s has been put in requifition, and taken 

B b 4 to to convey a tinman and. two farmers who wer going to Paris on a miffion— 
that two of her farmers beft horfes had been killed by hard ifrork in taking provifions 
to the army, and that they are now cutting down the young Wood on her create to 
make pikes.—The feals are fl. il! on our effects, and the guard remains in pofleffion, 
which has occafioned us the ex-j ence of buying a variety of articles we could not well 
difpenfe with: for, on examining the baggage after our arrival, we found it very much 
diminifhed; and this has happened t alrnoft all the people who have been arrefted. 
Our fufpicions naturally fall on the dragoon?, and it is not very furprizing that they 
fhould attempt to fteal from thofe whom they are certain would not dare to make any 
complaint. 

Many of our fellow-prifoners are embarrafied by their fervants having quitted 
them.—One Collot dherbois, a member of the Comite de Saint Public, has propofed to 
the Convention to collect all the gentry, priefts, and fufpected people, into different 
buildings, which fhould be previoufly mined for the purpofe, on the leaft appearance 
of infurrection, and blow them up all together—You may perhaps conclude, that fuch 
a project was received with horror, and and the advifer of it treated as a monfter. 
Ouf humane legiflature, however, very coolly fent it to the committee to be difcufled, 
without any regard to the terror and apprehenfion which the bare idea of a fimilar 
propofal muft infpire in thofe who are the deftined victims. I cannot iftyfelf believe 
that this abominable fcheme is intended fof execution, but it has neverthelefs treated 
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much alarm in timid minds, and has ccafibned in part the defection of the fervants I have 
juft mentioned. Thofe who were fuf-iiehtly attached to their malters and miftrefles to 
endure the Confinement and privations of at Mitifoh TArr-st, tremble at the thoughts 
of feeing involved in the common ruin of a gunpowder! cxplofibn; and the men feem 
to have lefs courage than the women, at leaft more ef the latter have cbnfented to 
remain here.—It was atrdcious to publifh fuch a conception, though nothing perhaps 
Was intended by it, as it may deprive many pebple of faithful attendants at a time 
when they are moft neceflary. 

We have a tribunal revolufionnaire here, with its ufual attendant the Guillotine, 
and executions are now become very frequent. I know not who are the fufferers, 
and avoid enquiring through through fear of hearing the name of fome acquaintance. 
As far as I can learn, the trials are but too fummary, and little other evidence is 
required than the fortune, rank, and con-neifhons of the accufed. The Deputy who is 
Commiffioner for this department is one Le Bon, formerly a prieft—and, I underftand, 
of an immoral and fanguinary character, and that it is he who chiefly directs the 
verdicts-of the juries according to his perfonal hatred or his perfonal intereft—We 
have lately had a very melancholy inftance of the terror created by this tribunal, as 
well as of the notions that prevail of its juftice. A gentleman of Calais, who had an 
employ under the government, was accufed of fome irregularity in his accounts, and, 
in confequence, put under arreft. The affair became ferious, and he was ordered to 
prifon, as preliminary to his trial. When the officers entered his apartment to take him, 
regarding the judicial procedure as a mere form, and concluding it was determined to 
facrifice him, he in. a frenzy of defpair feized the dogs in the chimney, threw them at 
the people, and, while they efcaped to call for affiftance, deftroyed himfelf by cutting 
his arteries.—It has appeared fince the death of this unfortunate man, that die the charge 
againft him was groundlefs, and that he only wanted time to arrange his papers, in 
order to exonerate himielf entirely. 

Oct. 19. We are difturbed almoft nightly by the arrival of frefh prifoners, and my 
firft quef-tion of a morning is always " Neft il pas du monde entre la nuit?" Angeliques 
ufual reply is a groan, and " Ah, mon Dieu, out;"-Une dixaine de prstres-" or, " Une 
trentaine de nobles.-" and I obferve the depth of the groan is nearly in proportion to 
the quality of the perfon fhe commiferates. Thus, a groan for a Comte, a Marquife, or 
a Prieft, is much more audible than one for a fimple gentlewoman or a merchant; and 
the arrival of a Bifhop (efpe-cially if not one of the conftitutional clergy) is announced 
in a more forrowful key than either. 

While I was walking in the yard this morning, I was accofted by a female whom 
I immediately recollected to be Vicloire, a very pretty couturiere, who ufed to work 
for me when I was at Panthemont, and who made your laft holland fhirts. I was not a 
little furprized to fee her in fuch a fituation, and took her alide" to enquire her hiftory. 
I found that her mo- 

Sempftrejfe. 

ther ther was dead, and that her brother having fet up a little fhop at St. Omer, had 
engaged her to go and live with him. Being under five-and-twenty, the laft requifition 
obliged him to depart for the army, and leave her to carry on the bufinefs alone. Three 
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weeks after, Ihe was arrefted at midnight, put into a cart, and brought hither. She had 
no time to take any pretautions, and their little commerce, which was it 
haberdafhery, as well as fome work flie had in hand, is abandoned to the mercy of the 
people that arrefted her. She has reafon to fuppofe her crime is not having frequented 
the conftitutional mafs.—Her acculer is a member of one of the town committees, who, 
fince her brothers ab-fence, has perfecuted her with difhonourable propofals, and, 
having been repulfed, has taken this method of revenging himfelf. Her con-jecture 
is moft probably right, as, fince her imprifonment, this man has been endeavouring 
to make a fort of barter with her for her releafei I am really concerned for this poor 
creature, who is at prefent a very good girl, but if fhe remain here fhe will not only 
be deprived of her means of living, but perhaps her morals may be irremediably 
corrupted. She is now lodged in a room with ten or dozen men, and the houfe is 

tfb crouded that I doubt whether I have intereft enough to procure her a more decent 
apartment. 

What can this ftrange policy tend to, that thus expofes to ruin and want a girl of 
one-and-twenty—not for any open violation of the kw, but merely for her religious 
opinions; and this, too, in a country which profeffes toleration as the balls of its 
government? 

My friend, Mad. de, sennuie terribly: fhe is not incapable of amufing herfelf, but 
is. here deprived of the means. We have no corner we can callour own to fit in, and no 
retreat-when we wifh to be out of a croud except my-clofet, where one can only fee by 
candle-light. Befidesj fhe regrets her employments, and-projeands for the winter. She 
had begun painting a St. Therefa, and tranflating an Italian romance, and had nearly 
completed the education of a dozen canary birds, who would in a months time have 
accompanied the harp fo delightfully,-as to overpower the found of the-inftrument. I 
believe if we had a few more rfquare inches of room fhe would be tempted, if not 
to bring the whole chorus, at leaft to confole herfelf with two particular favourites, 
iftinguifhed by curious topknots, and rings about 

about their necks.—With all thefe feminine propenfities, fhe is very amiable, and 
her cafe is indeed fingularly cruel and unjuft.—Left, at an early age, under the care of 
her brother, Ihe was placed by him at Panthemont (where I firft became acquainted 
with her) with an intention of having her perfuaded to take the veil; but finding her 
averfe from a cloifter, fhe remained as a penfioner only, till a very advantageous 
marriage with the Marquis de, who was . old enough to be her father, procured her 
teleafe. About two years ago he died, and left her a very confiderable fortune, which 
the revolution has reduced nearly to one third of its former value—The Comte de, her 
brother, was one of the original patriots, and embraced with great warmth the caufe 
of the people; but having very narrowly efcaped the maflacres of September, 1792, 
he immediately after emigrated.-Thus my poor friend, immured by her brother till 
the age of twenty-two in a convent, then facrificed three years to a hufr band of a 
difagreeable temper and unfuitable age, is now deprived of the firft liberty fhe ever 
enjoyed, and is made anfwerable for the conduct of a man over whom fhe has no fort 
of influence. It is not, therefore, extraordinary that flic cannot reconcile herfelf to her 
prefent prefent fituation, and I am really often more concerned on her account than my 
own. Cut off from her ufual refources, fhe has no amufe-ment but wandering about 
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the houfe; and if her other caufes of uneafinefs be not augmented, they are at leaft 
rendered more intolerable by her inability to fill up her time. This does not arife from. 
a deficiency of underftanding, but from never having been accuftomed to think. Her 
mind refembles a body that is weak, not by nature, but from want of exer-cife; and the 
number of years fhe has paffed. in a convent has given her that mixture of childifhnefs 
and romance, which, by making frivolities neceflary, renders the mind incapable of 
exertion or felf-fupport. 

Oct:. ao. The unfortunate Queen, after a trial of fome days, during which fhe feems 
to have behaved with great dignity and fortitude, is no longer fenfible to the regrets 
of her friends or the malice of her enemies." It is fingular that I have not yet heard 
her death mentioned in the prifon—every one looks grave and aftecrs filence. I believe 
her death has not occafioned an ertecl fo univerfal as that of the King, and whatever 
peoples opinions may be, they ara afraid of exprcffing them: for it is faid, though I 
knowr know not with what truth, that we ate fur-rounded by fpies, and feveral who 
have the appearance of being prifoners like ourfelves. have been pointed out to me as 
the objects of this fufpicion. 

I do not pretend to undertake the defence of. the Queens imputed faults—yet J think 
there are fome at leaft which one may be very. fairly admitted to doubt. Compaffion. 
ftiould not make me an advocate for guilt—but I may, without facrificing morals to 
(pity, venture to obferve, that the many fcandalous. hiftories circulated to her prejudice 
took their rife at the birth of the Dauphin, which was fo infur-mountable a bar to the 
views of the Duke of 

Orleans. 

Nearly at the fame time, and on the fame occafion, there were literary partifans 
of the Duke of Orleans, who endeavoured to perfuade the people that the iron mafic, 
which had ib. long excited curiofity-and eluded. conjedlure,. was tke real fon of 
Louis XIII.—and Louis XIV. in confequence, fuppofi-tltious, and only the illegitimate 
offspring of Cardinal Maza-rin and Anne of Auftria—that the fpirit of ambition and 
intrigue which characlerifed this minifter had fuggefted thil fubftitution to the lawful 
heir, and that the fears of the Queen and confufion of the timesi had obliged. her to 
acquiefce: 

"Cettc opinion ridicule, et dont les dates connues de Ihlf-tolre demontrent labfur- 
ditc, avolt eu des partifani en "France— dle 

385 

Orleans. He might hope, by popularity to fuperfede the children of the Count 
dartois who vims hated; but aft immediate heir to the Crown could be removed only 
by throwing fuf-picions on his legitimacy. Thefe pretenfions, it is true, were fo abfurd, 
and even incredible, that had they been urged at the time, ho in ference in the Queens 
favour would have been admitted from them; but as the exiftence of fuch projects, 
however abfurd ahd iniquitous, has lance been demonftrated, one may now, vith great 
appearance of reafon, allow them fome weight in her juftificatiom evle tendoil a 
avilir la ihaifon fegtlante, et a perfuacter ah f cuple que k trone nappartient pas aux 
dfifcendarts dft Louis XIV. prince furtivenlcnt fubftitue, mais a la pofterite du fecond 
fils de Louis XIII. qui eft la tige de la branche dor leans, et qui eft reconnud cdmme 
descendant legitimement, et fatts abjedlaon, du Roi Louis XIIL 
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Rouiieltcs Conjiderations fur In Mafijtie de Per-, 
Mcmoirs de Richelieu. 

The author of the above Memoirs adds, that after the taking of the Baftille new 
attempts were made to propagate this opinion, and that he himfelf had refuted it with 
many people, by producing original letters atld papers, fufficiently dembh-JIrative of 
its abfurdity. 

Vol. r. Cc The 

The affair of the necklace wa of infinite diflervice to the Queens reputation; yet 
it is remarkable, that the moft furious of the Jacobins are filent on this head as far 
as it regarded her, and always mention the Cardinal de Rohan in terms that fuppofe 
him the culpable party: but, " whatever her faults, her woes deferve compaffion;” and 
perhaps the moralift, who is not too fevere, may find fome excufe for a Princefs, who, 
at the age of fixteen, poffibly without one real friend or difinterefted advifer, became 
the unreftrained idol of the moft licentious Court in Europe. Even her enemies do 
not pretend that her fate was fo much a merited punifhment as a political meafure: 
they alledge, that while her life was yet fpared, the valour of their troops was checked 
by the poffibility of negociation; and that being no more, neither the people nor 
armies expecling any thing but execration or revenge, they will be more ready to 
proceed to the moft defperate extremities—This you will think a barbarous fort of 
policy, and confidering it as national, it appears no lefs abfurd than barbarous; but 
for the Convention, whofe views perhaps extend little farther than to faving their 
heads, peculating, and receiving their eighteen livres a day, fuch meafures, and fuch 
fuch a principle of action, are neither unwife nor unaccountable: " for the wifdom of 
civilized nations is not their wifdom, nor the ways of civilized people their ways."-It 
was reported that the Queen was offered her life, and the liberty to retire to St. Cloud, 
her favourite refidence, if fhe would engage the enemy to raife the fiege of Maubeuge 
and withdraw; but that Ihe refufed to interfere. 

I have been informed, by a gentleman who faw the Queen pafs in her way to 
execution, that the fhort white bed-gown and the cap fhe had on were difcoloured 
by fmoke, and that her whole appearance feemed to have been intended, if pofllble, 
to degrade her in the eyes of the multitude.—The benevolent mind will recollect with 
pleafure, that even the Queens enemies allow her a fortitude and energy of cha- 
racter which muft have counteracted this paltry malice, and rendered it incapable of 
producing any emotion but contempt. On her firft being removed to the Conciergerie, 
fhe applied for fome neceflaries; but the humane municipality of Paris refufed them, 
under pretext that the demand was contrary to the fyftem of " lafalnte egaiitet"—holy 
equality. 

eca 

Arras 

Jr OR fome days previous to the battle by which Maubeuge was relieved, we had 
very gloomy apprehenfions, and had the French army been unfuccefsful and forced 
to fall back, it is not improbable but the lives of thofe detained in the Matfon darrst 
might have been facrificed under pretext of appeafing the people, and to give fome 
credit to the fufpicions fo in-duftrioully inculcated that all their defeats are occafioned 
by internal enemies. My firft care, as foon as I was able to go down ftairs, was to 
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examine if the houfe offered any means of efcape in cafe of danger, and I believe, if 
we could preferve our recollection, it might be practicable; but I can fo little depend 
on my ftrength and fpirits, fhould fuch a neceffity occur, that perhaps the confolation 
of knowing I have a refource is the only benefit I fhould ever derive from it. 

Oct. 21. I have this day made a difcovery of a very unpleafant nature, which Mad. 
de has hitherto cautioufly concealed from me.—All the Englifh, and other foreigners 
in their 

Houfe of detention. 

circumftances, 

circumftances, are now, without exception, ar-refted, and the confifcation of their 
property is decreed. It is uncertain if the law is to extend to wearing apparel, but I 
find that on this ground the Committee of Peronne perfift in refuting to take the feals 
off my effects, or to permit my being fupplied with any neceflaries whatever. In other 
places, they have put two, four, and, I am told, even to the number of fix guards, in 
houfes belonging to the Englifh; and thefe guards, exclufive of being paid each two 
Shillings per day, burn the wood, regale on the wine, and pillage in detail all they 
can find, while the unfortunate owner is ftarving in a Maifon (FArrfo, and cannot 
obtain permiffion to withdraw a fingle article for his own ufe.—The plea for this paltry 
meafure is, that, according to the report of a deferter efcaped from Toulon, Lord Hood 
has hanged one Beauvais, a member of the Convention. I have no doubt but the report 
is falle, and, moft likely, fabricated by the Comite de Salut Public, in order to palliate 
an act of injuftice previoufly meditated. 

It is needlefs to expatiate on the atrocity of making individuals, living here under 
the faith of the nation, refponfible for the events of the war, and it is whifpered 
that even the people c c 3 are are a little afhamed of it; yet the government are not 
fatisfied with making us accountable for what really does happen, but they attribute 
adls of cruelty to our countrymen, in order to ex-cufe thofe they commit themfelves, 
and retaliate imagined injuries by fubftantial vengeance.—Legendre, a member of the 
Convention, has propofed, with a moft benevolent ingenuity, that the manes of the 
aforefaid Beauvais fhould be appeafed by exhibiting Mr. Luttrell in an iron cage for 
a convenient time, and then hanging him. A gentleman from Amiens, lately arrefted 
while happening to be here on bufinefs, informs me, that Mr. Luttrell is now in the 
common gaol of that place, lodged with three other perfons, in a miferable apartment, 
fo fmall, that there-is not room to pafs between tfteir beds. I underftand he was advifed 
to petition Dumont for his removal to a Maifon ttArrandt, where he would have more 
external-convenience; but he rejected this counfel, no doubt from a difdain which 
did him honour, and preferred to fufter all that the mean malice of thefe wretches 
would inffict, rather than aft any accommodation as a favour.—The diftin-guifhing Mr. 
Luttrell from anjjvother Englifli gentleman is as much a proof of ignorance as of 
bafcnefs; but in this, as in every thing elfe, the the prefent French government is ftill 
more wicked than abfurd, and our ridicule is fup-prefled byour deteftation. 

Oct. 22. Mad. de s bomme daffaires has been here to day, but no news from 
Amiens. I know not what to conjecture. My patience is almoft exhaufted, and my 
fpirits are fatigued. Were I not juft now relieved by a diftant prof-pect of fome change 
for the better, my fituation would be infupportable. "Oh world! oh world! but that 
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thy ftrange mutations make us wait thee, life would not yield to age." We fhould die 
before our time, even of'moral difeafes, unaided by phyfical ones; but the uncertainty 
of human events, which is the "worm ithe bud" of happinefs, is to the miferable a 
cheering and confolatory reflection. Thus have I dragged on for fome weeks, poft- 
poning, as it were, my exiftence, without any refource, fave the homely philofophy of 
" nous verrons demain." 

At length our hopes and expectations are become lefs general, and if we do not 
obtain our liberty, we may be able at leaft to procure 

"We Shall fee to-morro v." 

cc 4amore a. more eligible prifon. I confefs, the fource of our hopes, and the 
proteandor we have found, are not of a dignity to be ufhered to your notice by citations 
of blank verfe, or fcraps of fentiment; for though the top of the ladder is not quite fo 
high, the firft rounds are as low as that of Ben Bowlings. 

Mad. de s confidential fervant, who came here to-day, has learned, by accident, 
that a man, who formerly worked with the Marquiss tailor, having (in confequence, 
I fuppofe, of a political vocation,) quitted the felling of old clothes, in which he 
had acquired fome eminence, has become a leading patriot, and is one of Le Bon, 
the reprefentatives, privy counfellors. Fleury has renewed his acquaintance with this 
man, has confulted him upon our fituation, and obtained a promife that he will ufe his 
intereft with Le Bon in our behalf. Under this fplendid patronage, it is not unlikely 
but we may get an order to be tranf-ferred to Amiens, or, perhaps, procure our entire 
liberation. We have already written to Le Boa on the fubject, and Fleury is to have a 
conference with our friend the tailor in a few days to learn the fuccefs of his mediation; 
fo that, I truft, the bufinefs will not be long in fuf- pence. pence.—We have had a moft 
indulgent guard to-day, who, by fuffering the fervant to enter a few paces within the 
gate, afforded us an opportunity of hearing this agreeable intelligence; as alfo, by way 
of epifode, that boots being wanted for the cavalry, all the boots in the town were laft 
night put in requifition, and as Fleury was unluckily gone to bed before the fearch was 
made at his inn, he found himfelf this morning very unceremonioufly leftbootlefs. He 
was once a famous patriot, and the oracle of Mad. de s houfehold; but our confinement 
had already fhaken his principles, and this feizure of his fuperb Englifh boots" has, 1 
believe, completed his defection. 

Oct. 25. I have difcontinued my journal for three days to attend my friend, Mad. 
de, who has been ill. Uneafinefs, and want of air and exercife, had brought on a little 
fever, which, by the ufual mode of treatment in this country, has been confiderably 
increafed. Her diforder did not indeed much alarm me, but I cannot fay as much of her 
medical affiftants, and it feems to me to be almoft fupernatural that Ihe has efcaped 
the jeopardy of their pre-fcriptjons. In my own illnefs I had muted to jiature, and my 
recollection of what had been ordered ordered me on fimilar occafions; but for Mad. 

de I was lefs confident, and defirous of having better advice, begged a phyfician 
might be immediately fent for. Had her diforder been an apoplexy, fhe muft. infallibly 
have died, for as no perfon, not even the faculty, can enter, without an order from the 
municipal Divan, half a day elapfed before this order could be procured. At length 
the phyfician and furgeon arrived, and I know not why the learned pro-feffions fhould 
impofe on us more by one exterior than another; but I own, when I faw the phyfician 
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appear in a white camblet coat, lined with rofe colour, and the furgeon with dirty linen, 
and a gold button and loop to his hat, I began to tremble for my friend. My feminine 
prejudices did not, however, in this inftance, deceive me. After the ufual queftions, 
the patient was declared in a fever, and condemned to cathartics, bleeding, and " ban 
bouillons;” that is to fay, greafy beef foup, in which there is never an ceconomy of 
onions.—When they were departed, I could not help expreffing my furprize that peoples 
lives fhould be entrufted. to fuch hands, obferving. at the fame time, to the Baron de 
L, (who is lodged in the fame apartment with Mad. de,) that the 

French muft never. expect men, whofe educa tion fitted them for the profeffion, 
would become phyficians, while they continued to be paid at the rate of twenty pence 
per vifit. Yet, replied the Baron, if they make twenty vifits a day, they gain forty 
livres—" et cejt de quoi vivre." It is undeniably de quoi vivre, but as long as a mere 
lubfiftence is the only profpect of a phyfician, the French muft be content to have their 
fevers cured by " draftlcs pmebotomy, and beeffottp." 

They tell me we have now more than five hundred detenus in this fingle houfe. 
How fo many have been wedged in I can fearcely conceive, but it feems our keeper 
has the art of calculating with great nicety the fpace requifite for a given number of 
bodies, and their being able to refpire freely is not his affair. Thofe who can afford it 
have their dinners, with all the appurtenances, brought from the inns or traiteurs; and 
the poor cook, fleep, and eat, by fcores, in the fame room. I have perfuaded my friend 
to fup as I do, upon tea; but our affociates, for the moft part, finding it inconvenient to 
have fuppers brought at night, and being unwilling to fubmit to the fame priva- It is a 
living. 

tions, tions, regale themfelves with the remains of their dinner, re-cooked in their 
only apartments, and thus go to fleep, amidft the fumes of perdrix a Voniony ceufs a 
la tripet and all the produce of a French kitchen. 

It is not, as you may imagine, the Bourgeois, and lefs diftinguifhed prifoners only, 
who indulge in thefe highly-feafoned repafts at the expence of inhaling the favoury 
atmofphere they leave behind them: the beaux and petites maitrefles, among the ci- 
devant, have not lefs exigent appetites, nor more delicate nerves; and the ragout is 
produced at night, in fpite of the odours and diforder that remain till the morrow. 

I conclude, notwithftanding your Englifh prejudices, that there is nothing unwhole- 
fome in filth, for if it were otherwife, I cannot account for our being alive. Five hundred 
bodies, in a Hate of coacervation, without even a preference for cleanlinefs, "think 
of that Mafter Brook." All the forenoon the court is a receptacle for cabbage-leaves, 
fifh-fcales, leeks, andc. andc.—and as a French chambermaid ufually prefers the di- 
recl road to circumambu-Jatioo, the refufe of the kitchen is then wafhed away away 
by plentiful inundations from the dref-fing-room-the paffages are blockaded by foul 
plates, fragments, and bones; to which if you add the fmell exhaling from hoarded 
apples and gruyere cheefe, you may form fome notion of the fufferings of thofe whofe 
olfactory nerves are not robuft. Yet this is not all-nearly every female in the houfe, 
except myfelf, is accompanied even here by her lap-dog, who fleeps in her room, and, 
not unfrequently, on her bed; and thefe Lefbias and Lindamiras increafe the infalubrity 
of the air. and colonize ones ftock-ings by fending forth daily emigrations of fleas. 
For my own part, a few clofe November days will make me as captious and fplenetic 
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as Matthew Bramble himfelf. Nothing keeps me in tolerable good humour at prefent, 
but a clear frofty morning, or a high wind. 

Oct. 27. I thought, when I wrote the above, that the houfe was really fo full as to be 
incapable of containing more; but I did not do juf-tice to the talents of our keeper. The 
laft two nights has brought us an addition of feveral waggon loads of nuns, farmers, 
fhopkeepers, andc. from the neighbouring towns, which he has ftill contrived to lodge, 
though much in the the way that he would pack goods, in bales. Should another convoy 
arrive, it is certain that we muft fleep perpendicularly, for even now, when the beds 
are all arranged and occupied for the night, no one can make a diagonal movement 
without difturbing his neighbour.—This very fociable manner of fleeping is very far, I 
aflure you, from promoting the harmony of the day; and I am frequently witnefs to the 
reproaches and recriminations occafioned by nocturnal mifdemeanours. Sometimes 
the lap-dog of one dowager is accufed of hoftilkies againft that of another, and thereby 
producing a general chorus of the reft-then a four-footed favourite ftrays from the 
bed of his miftrefs, and takes pofleffion of a Generals uniform—and there are female 
fomnamlules, who alarm the modefty of a pair of Bifhops, and fufpended officers, 
that, like Richard, warring in their dreams, cry "to arms," to the great annoyance of 
thofe who are more inclined to fleep in peace. But, I underftand, the great difturbers of 
the room where Mad. de fleeps are two cha- noines, whofe nofes are fo fonorous and 
fo un-tuneable as to produce a fort of duet abfolutely incompatible with fleep; and one 
of the company is often deputed to interrupt the ferenade by by manual application 
(mais tout en badinant et avec politejfe ) to the offending parties. 

All this, my dear Brother, is only ludicrous in the relation; yet for fb many people 
to be thus huddled together without diftinc"r. ion of age, fex, or condition, is truly 
miferable.— 

Mad. de is ftill indifpofed, and while fhe is thus fuffbcated by bad air, and diftradted 
by the various noifes of the houfe, I fee no prof-pe 51 of her recovery. 

Arras is the common prifon of the department, and, befides this, there are a number 
of other houfes and convents in the town appropriated to the fame ufe, and all equally 
full. God knows when thefe iniquities are to terminate! So far from having any hopes 
at pre-fent, the rage for arrefting feems, I think, rather to increafe than fubfide. It is 
fuppofed there are now more than three hundred thoufand people in France confined 
under the fimple imputation of being what is called " gensfufpes.-" but as this generic 
term is new to you, I will, by way of explanation, particularize the feveral fpecies as 
claffed by the Convention, and then 

. But all in plcafantry, and with politenefs. 

defcribed 

400 defcribed by Chaumette, folicitor for ttie city of Paris; and it muft be allowed 
by all who refide 

Decree concerning fufpected people; 

"Art. I. Immediately after the promulgation of the pre-fcnt decree, all fufpeanded 
perfons that are found on the tern-tory of the republic, and who are ftlll at large, Shall 
be put under arreft. 

"II. Are deemed fulplclous, thofe who by their connections, their converfation, or 
their writings, declare themfelves partizans of tyranny or federation, and enemies to 
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liberty—Thofe who have not demonftrated their means of living or the performance of 
their civic duties, in the manner prefcribed by the law of March laft-Thofe who, having 
been fufpended from public employments by the Convention or its Commiffioners, 
are not relnftatcd therein—Thofe of the ci-devant noblcffe, who have not invariably 
manifefted their attachment to the revo/u tion, and in general all the fathers, mothers, 
fons, daughters, brothers, fitters, and agents of emigrants—All who have emigrated 
between the ift of July, 1789, and 8th of April, 1792. 

"II. The executlon of the decree Is confided to the Committees of Infpection. The 
individuals arrefted fhall be taken to the houfes of confinement appointed for their 
reception. They are allowed to take with them fuch only of their effedla as are ftridlly 
neceffary, the guards fet upon them hall be paid at their expence, and they fhall be kept 
in confinement until the peace.-The Committees of Infpection fhall, without delay 
tranfmit to the Committee of General Safety an account of the perfons arrefted, with 
the motives of their arreft. f-The civil f If this were obferved (which I doubt much) it 
was but a mockery few perfons ever knew the prccife rcafon of their confinement. 

f efide m France at this moment, and are capable of obferving the various forms 
under which civil and criminal tribunals are empowered, when they deem Jt necefiary, 
to detain and imprifon, as fufpected perfons, thofe who being accufed of crimes have 
neverthelefs had no bill found againft them, (lleu a accujation,) or who have even been 
tried and acquitted." 

Indications that may ferve to diftinguim fufplcious perfons, and thofe to whom 
it will be proper to refufe certificates of civifm: I. Tliofe who in popular aflemblies 
check the ardour of the people, by artful fpeeches, by violent exclamations or threats. 

"IL. Thofe who with more Cautlon fpeak in a myfterious vay of the public misfor- 
tunes, who appear to pity the lot of the people, and are ever ready to fpread bad news 
with an. affectation of concern. 

"III. Thofe who adapt their conduct and language to the tlrcumftances of the 
moment-who, in order to be taken for tepublicans, put on a ftudied aufterity of 
manner?, and ex claim with vehemence againft the moft trifling error f in a patriot, but 
mollify when the crimes of an Ariftocrate or a Moderce are the fubjedl of complaint. 

"IV. Thofe f Thefe trifling events Were, being concerned in the maflacres of Septem- 
ber, 1792-public peculations—occalional, and even habitual Jobbery, forgenes, andc. 
andc. andc.—The fecond, fourth, fifth, lixth, and feventh claflcs, were particularly 
numerous, infomuch that I doubt whether they would not have included nineteen- 
twentieths of all the people in France who were honeft or at all capable of reflection. 

Vol. I. Dd hatred hatred for-the government fhckers itfelf, that the latter is a clef 
dceuvre in its kind. 

"IV. Thofe who pity avaricious farmers and fhopkecpers, againft whom the laws 
have been necefiarily directed. 

"V. Thofe who with the words liberty, country, republic, 8cc. conftantly in 
their mouths, hold intercourfe with ci-dc-vant Nobles, contre-revolutiormaircs Priefts, 
Ariftocrates, Feulu lans, andc. and take an intereft in thelr concerns. 

"VI. Thofe who not having borne an active part in the revolutlon, endeavour to 
excufe themfelves by urging the regular payment of their taxes, their patriotic gifts, 
and their fervice in the Garde Nationals by fubftitute or otherwife. 
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"VII. Thofe who received the republican conftitution with coolne. fs, or who 
intimated their pretended apprehenfions for its eftablifhment and duration. 

"VIII. Thofe, who having done nothing againft liberty, have done as little for it. 

"IX. Thofe who do not frequent the aflembly of thelf feiftion, and offer, for excufe, 
that they are no orators, or have no time to fpare from their own bufinefs. 

"X. Thofe who fpeak with contempt of the conftituted authorities, of the rigour of 
the laws, of the popular focieties, and the defenders of liberty. 

"XI. Thofe who have figned anti-revolutionary petitions, or at any time frequented 
unpatriotic clubs, or were known as partizans of La Fayette, and accomplices in the 
affair of the Champ de Mars." 

Now, exclufive of the above legal and moral indications of people to be fufpected, 
there are alfo outward and vifible figns which we are told from the tribune of the 
Convention, and the Jacobins, are not much lefs infallible—fuch as Gens a lias defoie 
rayss mouchetes—a chateau rond-habit farre—cidotte peinci etroite—a bottes drees—les 
mujcadtns—Freloquets—Robinets, andc. The confequence of making the cut of a mans 
coat, or the fhape of his hat, a teft of his political opinions, has been to transform the 
whole country into republicans, at leaft as far as depends on the coftume; and where, 
as is natural, there exifts a confcioufnefs of inveterate ariftocracy, the external is more 
elaborately a la Jacobin" The equipment, indeed, of A French patriot of the lateft 
date is as fingular as his manners, and in both he is highly dif-tinguimable from the 
inhabitants of any other country: from thofe of civilized nations, be-caufe he is grofs 
and ferocious—from thofe of barbarous ones, becaufe his groffnefs is often affected, 
and his ferocity a matter of principle and preference, 

A man who would not be reckoned fufpeb now arrays hynfelf in a jacket and 
trowfers (a Carmagnole) of ftriped cotton or coarfe 

D d a cloth cloth, a neckcloth of gaudy cotton, wadded like a horfe collar, and 
projecting confiderably beyond his chin, a cap of red and blue cloth, embroidered 
in front and made much in the form of that worn by the Pierrot of a pantomime, 
with one, or fometimes a pair, of ear-rings, about the fize of a large curtain-ring! 
Finally, he crops his hair, and carefully encourages the growth. of an enormous-pair 
of whifkers, which he does not fail to perfume with volumes of tobacco fmofee. He, 
however, who is ambitious of ftill greater eminence, difdains thefe fopperies, and 
effects an appearance of filth and rags, which he dignifies with the appellation of ftern 
republicanifm and virtuous poverty; and thus, by means of a thread-bare coat out at 
elbows, wooden fhoes, and a red woollen cap, the rich hope to fecure their wealth, 
and the. covetous and intriguing to acquire lucrative employments. Roland, I think, 
was the founder of thefe modern Francifcans, and with this miferable affectation he 
machinated the death of the King, and, during fome months, procured for himfelf the 
exclufive direandion of the government. 

All thefe patriots by prefcription and fyfrem have likewife a peculiar and appro- 
priated di- aledt alect-they addrefs every one by the title of Citizen, thee and thou 
indiftinduy, and talk of nothing but the agents of Pitt and Cobourg, the coalefced 
tyrants, royal ogres, fatcllites of the defpots, automaton flares, and anthropophagi-, 
and if they revert to their own profperous ftate, and this very happy country, it is, un 
peuple fibre, un peuple heureux, and par excellence la terre de la lh ertt.—It is to be 
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obferved, that thofe with whom thefe pompous expreffions are moft familiar, are offi- 
cers employed in the warlike fervice of mutilating the wooden faints in churches, and 
arrefting old women whom they encounter without national cockades; or members 
of the municipalities, now reduced to execute the offices of conftables, and whofe 
chief functions are to hunt out fufpected people, or make domiciliary vifits in queft of 
concealed eggs and butter. But, above all, this democratic oratory is ufed by tailors, 
fhoe-makers, Stc. of the Committees of Inlpection, d 3 to to whom the Reprefentatives 
on miffion have delegated their unlimited powers, who arreft much on the principle of 
Jack Cade, and with whom it is a crime to read and write, or to appear decently drefled. 
Thefe ridiculous accoutrements, and this magnificent phrafeology, are in themfelves 
very harmlefs; but the afcendancy which fuch a clafs of people are taking has become 
a fubject: of juft alarm.—The whole ad-miniftration of the country is now in the hands 
of uninformed and neceffitous profligates, fwin-dlers, men already condemned by the 
laws, and who, if the revolution had not given them place and office," would have 
been at the galleys, or in prifon. To thefe may be added 

For fome months the departments were infctled by people of this defcription— 
corrupt, ignorant, and infolent. Their motives of arreft were ufually the hope of 
plunder, or the delire of cliftreffing thofe whom they had been ufed to look upon 
as their fuperiors.—At Arras it fufficed even to have dlfobliged the wlves of thefc 
milcrcants to become the objeft a few a few men of weak character, and unfteady 
principles, who remain in office becaufe they fear to refign; and a few, and but very 
few, ignorant fanatics, who really imagine they are free becaufe they can moleft and 
deftroy with impunity all they have hitherto been taught to refpect:, and drink treble 
the quantity they did formerly. 

objecl: of perfecution. In Come places they arrefted with the molt barbarous 
caprice, even without the fhadow of a reafon. At Hefdin, a fmall town in Artois, 
Dumont left the Major carte blanche, and in one night two hundred people were 
thrown into prifon. Every where thefe low and obfcure dominators reigned without 
coritroul, and fo much were the people intimidated, that, inftead of daring to complain, 
they treated their new tyrants with the moft fervile adulation.—I have feen a ci-dcvant 
Comtefle coquetting with all her might a Jacobin tailor, and the richefi merchants of 
a town follciting very humbly the good offices of a dealer in old clothes. 

One. of the adminiftrators of the department dc la Somme (whlch, however, was 
more decently compofed than many ethers, ) 

Oct. 30. For fome days the guards have been fo untradlable, and the croud at the 
door has been fo great, that Fleury was obliged to make various efforts before he could 
communicate the refult of his negociation. He has at length found means to inform us, 
that his friend the tailor had exerted all his intereft in our favour, but others,) was, before 
the revolution, convicted of houfe-breaking, and another of forgery j and it hag fince 
been proved on varlous occafions, particularly on the trial of the ninety-four jpfantais, 
that the revolutionary committees were, for the moft part, compofed of the very refufe 
of fociety—adventurers, thieves, and even aflaffins; and it would be difficult to imagine 
a crime that did not there find reward and protection.—Jn vain were the privileges 
of the nobility abolifhed, and religion profcribed. A new privileged order arofe in 
the Jacobins, and guilt of every kind, without the femblance of penitence, found an 
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afyluni in thcfe committees, and an inviolability more facred than that afforded by the 
demolifhed altars. i 

d 4 that that Dumont and Le Bon (as often happens between neighbouring po- 
tentates) are at war, anp their enmity being in fome degree fubjec"! to their mutual 
fears, neither will venture to libe-jate any prifoner arrefted by the other, left fuch a 
difpofition to clemency fhould be feized on by his rival as-a ground of accufation.r 
All, therefore, that can be obtained is, a pro-mife to have us removed to Amiens in a 
fhort time; and I underftand the detenus are there treated with confideration, and that 
no tribunal revolutionnaire has yet been eftablifhed. 

My mind will be confiderably more at eafe if this removal can be effected. Perhaps 
we may not be in more real danger here than at any 

But If they did not free the enemles of each other, they revenged themfelves by 
throwlng into prlfon all their mutual friends—for the temper of the times was fuch, that, 
though thefe Reprefentatives were exprefsly inverted with unlimited powers, they did 
not venture to fet any one at liberty without a multitude of forms and a long attendance; 
on the contrary, they arrefted without any form at all, and allowed their myrmidons 
to harrafs and confine the perfons and fequefter the property of all whom they judged 
proper.—It feemed to have been an elementary principle with thofe e-mployed by the 
government at this time, that they rifked nothing in doing all the mifchief they could, 
and that they erred only in not dolng enough. 

other other place, but it is not realities that confthute the mifery of life; and iituated 
as we are, the imagination muft be phlegmatic indeed, which does not create and 
exaggerate enough to prevent the portability of eafe—We are, as I before obferved, 
placed as it were within the jurif-diction of the Guillotine; and I have learned " a fecret 
of our prifon-houfe" to day which 

Mad. de had hitherto concealed from me, and which has rendered me ftill more 
anxious to quit it. Several of our fellow-prifoners, whom J fuppofed only transferred 
to other houfes, Jiave been taken away to undergo the ceremony of a trial, and from 
thence to the fcaffold. Thefe judicial maflacres are now become common, and the 
repetition of them has deftroyed at once the fenfe of humanity and the fenfe of juftice. 
Familiarized to executions, the thought-lefs and fanguinary people behold with equal 
indifference the guilty or innocent victim; and the Guillotine has not only ceafed to 
be an object of horror, but is become almolt a fource of amufement. 

The 

At Arras this horrid inftrument of death was what they called en permanence, 
(ftationary,) and fo little regard was paid to the morals of the people, (I fay the morals, 
becaufe every thing which tends to deftroy their humanity renders them 

The dark and ferocious character of Le Bon developes itfelf hourly: the whole 
department trembles them viclous,) that it was often left from one execution to another 
with the enfanguined traces ofthe laft victim but too evident.—Children were taught 
to amufe themfelves by making models of the Guillotine, with which they deftroyed 
flies, and even animals. On the Pontneuf, at Paris, a fort of puppet-fhow was exhibited 
daily, whofe boaft it was to give a very exact imitation of a guillotmagc; and the 
burthen of a popular fong current for fome months was " Danfons la Guillotine." On 
the sift of January, 1794, the anni- verfary of the Kings death, the Convention were 
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invited to celebrate it on the " Place de la Revolution" where, during the ceremony, 
and in prefence of the whole leglflative body, feveral people were executed. It is 
true, Bourbon, one of the Deputies, complained of this indecency; but not fo much on 
account of the circumilance itfelf, as becaufe it gave fome of the people an opportunity 
of telling him in a fort of way lie might probably deem prophetic, that one of the 
victims was a Reprefentative of the People. The Convention pretended to order that 
ibme enquiry fhould be made why at fuch a moment fuch a place was choien; but 
the enquiry came to nothing, and I luuc no doubt but the executions were pur-pofely 
intended as analogous to the ceremony.—It was proved that Le Bon, on an occafion 
when he chofe to be a fpectator of fome executions he had been the caufe of, fufpended 
the operation while he read the newfpapers aloud, in order as he faid, that the ariftocrats 
might go out of the world with the additional mortification of learning the fuccefs of 
tie republican arms in their laft moment?. 

Tb trembles before him; and thofe who have leaft merited perfecution are, with 
reafon, the moft apprehenfive. The moft cautious prudence of conduct, the moft 
undeviating rectitude in thofe who are by their fortune or rank obnoxious to the tyrant, 
far from contributing to their fecu-rity, only mark them out for a more early facri-fice. 
What is ftill worfe, thefe horrors are not likely to terminate, becaufe he is allowed 
to pay out of the treafury of the department the mob that are employed to popularize 
and applaud them.—I hope, in a few days, we fhall receive our permiffion to depart. 
My impatience is a malady, and, for nearly the firft time in my life, I am fenfible of 
ennui; not the ennui oc-eafioned by want of amufement, but that which is the effect of 
unquiet expectation, and which makes both the mind and body reftlefs and incapable 
of attending to any thing. I am incef-fantly haunted by the idea that the companion 

The people of Breft were fuflered to behold, I had almoft faid to be amufed with 
(for if thofe who order fuch fpedlacles are deteftable, the people that permit them are 
not free from blame,) the fight of twenty-five heads ranged in a line, and ftill convulfed 
with the agonies of death._The cant word for the Guillotine was " our holy mother;" 
and verdidts of condemnation were called prizes in the " Sjintc Lottcric"—holy lottery. 

of to-day may to-morrow expire under the Guillotine, that the common acts of 
focial intercourfe may be explained into intimacy, intimacy into the participation of 
imputed treafons, and the fate of thofe with whom we are affociated be come our own. 
It appears both ufelefs and cruel to have brought us here, nor do I yet know any reafon 
why we were not all removed to Amiens, except it was to avoid expofing to the eyes 
of the people in the places through which we muft pafs too large a number of victims 
at once.—The caufe of our being removed from Peronne is indeed avowed, as it is at 
prefent a rule not to confine people at the place of their refidence, left they ftxould have 
too much facility ot communication with, or affiftance from, their friends. We fhould 
doubtlefs have remained at Arras until fome change in public affairs had procured 
our releafe, but for the fortunate dif-covery of the man I have mentioned; and the 
triffing favour of removal from one prifon to another has been obtained only by certain 
arrangements which Fleury has made with this In fome departments the nobles and 
priefts arrefted were removed trom ten to twenty leagues diftant from their homes} 
and if they happened to have relations living at the places where they were. confined, 
thefe laft were forbidden to rdide t! iere; or even to travel that way., fubordinate 
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fubordinate agent of tyranny, and in vhich juftice or confideration for us has had 
no fhare. Alas! are wé not miferable? is not the country miferable, when our only 
refource is in the vices of thofe who govern?-It is uncertain wheawe fhall be ordered 
from hence-it may happen when we leaft expect: it, even in the night, fo that I fhall 
not attempt to write again till we have changed our fituation. The rifk is ac prefent too 
ferious, and you muft allow my defire of amufing you to give way to my folici-lude 
for my own prefervation. 

Bicetre, at Amlens, Nov. 18. 

OUS voila done encore, /ogees a la nation, that is to fay, in the common prifon of 
the department, amidft the thieves, vagabonds, maniacs, andc. confined by the old 
police, and the gens fufpefts recently arrefted by the new.- I write from the end of a 
fort of elevated barn, fixty or feventy feet long, where the inrerltices of the tiles admit 
the wind from all quarters, and fcarcely exclude the rain, and where an old fcreen and 
fome curtains only feparate Mad. 

de, myfelf, and our fervantsj from fixty priefts, priefts, moft of them old, fick, 
and as wretched as men can be, who are pious and refigned. Yet even here I feel 
comparatively at eafe, and an efcape from the jurifdiandion of Le Bon and his mercilefs 
tribunal feems cheaply purchafed at the expence of our perfonal inconvenience. I do 
not pretend to philofophize or Jfoicize, or to any thing elfe which implies a contempt 
of life-I have, on the contrary, a moft unheroic folicitude about my exiftence, and 
confider my removal to a place where I think we are fafe as a very fortunate asra of 
our captivity. 

After many delays and difappointments, Fleury at length procured an order, ligned 
by the Reprefentative, for our being transferred to Amiens, under the care of two 
Gardes Na- tionaux, and, of courfe, at our expence. 

Every thing in this country wears the afpect of defpotifm. At twelve oclock at 
night we were awakened by the officer on guard, and informed we were to depart on 
the morrow; and, not-withftanding the difficulty of procuring horfes and carriages, it 
was fpecified, that if we did not go on the day appointed, we were not to go at all. It 
was, of courfe, late before we could furmount the various obftacles to our journey, and 
procure two crazy cabriolets, and a cart a Cart for the guards, ourfelves, and baggage. 
The days being fhort, we were obliged to fleep at Dourlens; and, on our arrival at 
the caftle, which is now, as it always has been, a ftate-prifon, we were told it was fo 
full, that it was abfolutely impoffible to lodge us, and that we had better apply to the 
Governor, for permif-fion to fleep at an inn. We then drove to the Governors houfe, 
who received us very civilly, and with very little perfuafion agreed to our requeft. At 
the beft of the miferable inns in the town we were informed they had no room, and 
that they could not accommodate us in any way whatever, except a fick officer then in 
the houfe would permit us to occupy one of two beds in his apartment. 

In England it would not be very decent to make fuch a requeft, or to accept fuch 
an accommodation. In France, neither the one nor the other is unufual, and we had 
fuffered lately 

The Commandant had been originally a private foldicr In the ren-iment of Dillon.-I 
know not how he had obtained his 
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advancement, but, however obtained, it proved fatal to him: he was, a very fiiort 
time after I faw him, guillotined at Arras, for having borrowed money of a prifoner. His 
real crime was, probably, treating the prifoners in general with too much consideration 
and indulgence; and at this period every fuf-picion of the kind was capital. 

fo many embarraffments of the kind, that we were, if not reconciled, at leaft inured 
to them. Before, however, we could determine, the gentleman had been informed of 
our fituation, and came to offer his fervices. You may judge of our furprize when we 
found in the ftranger, who had his head bound up and his arm in a ffing, General, a 
relation of Mad. de-. 

We had now, therefore, lefs fcruple in Sharing his room, though we agreed, notwith- 
ftanding, only to repofe a few hours in our clothes. 

After taking-fome tea, the remainder of the evening was dedicated to reciprocal 
converfa-tion of all kinds; and our guards having acquaintance in the town, and 
knowing it wa impoffible for us to efcape, even were we fo inclined, very civilly left 
us to ourfelves. We found the General had been wounded at Mau-beuge, and was 
now abfent on conge for the recovery of his health. He talked of the pre-fent Hate of 
public affairs like a military man who is attached to his profeffion, and who thinks it 
his duty to fight at all events, whatever the rights or merits of thofe that employ him. 
He confeffed, indeed, that they were repulfing their external enemies, only to confirm 
the power of thofe who were infinitely more tnore to be dreaded at home, and that the 
condition of a General was more to be commiferated at this time than any other: if 
he mifcarry, difgrace and the Guillotine await him-if he be fuccefsful, he gains little 
honour, becomes an objec! of jealoufy, and affifts in rivetting the chains of his country. 
He faid, the armies were for the moft part licentious and infubordinate, but that the 
political difcipline was terrible-the foldiers are allowed to drink, pillage, and infult 
their officers with impunity, but all com-. binations are rigoroufly fupprefled, the 
flighteft murmur againft the Reprefentative on miffion is treafon, and to difapprove of 
a decree of the Convention, death—that every man of any note in the army is befet with 
fpies, and if they leave the camp on any occafion, it is more ne-ceflary to be on their 
guard againft thefe wretches than againft an ambufcade of the enemy; and he related 
a circumftance which happened to himfelf as an example of what he mentioned, and 
which will give you a tolerable idea of the prefent fyftem of government.—After the 
relief of Dunkirk, being quartered in the neighbourhood of St. Omer, he occafionally 
went to the town. on his private concerns. One day, while-he was waiting at the 
inn where he intended to dine, two young men accofted him, and, Vol. i. Ee after 
after engaging him in a general converfation for fome time, began to talk with great 
freedom, though with an affec"ted caution of public men and meafures, of the banditti 
who governed, the tyranny that was exercifed, and the fupine-nefs of the people: in 
fhort, of all thofe too poignant truths which conftitute the lezt; nation of the day. 
Monf. de was not at firft very attentive, but finding their difcoitrfe become ftill more 
liberal, it excited his fufpicions, and cafting his eyes on a glafs oppofite to where they 
were converging, he perceived a fort of intelligence between them, which immediately 
fuggefted to him the profeffion of his companions; and calling to a couple of dragoons 
who had attended him, ordered them to arrefl the two gentlemen as ariftocrats, and 
convey them without ceremony to prifon. They fub-mitted, feemingly more furprized 
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than alarmed, and in two hours the General received a note from a higher power, 
defiring him to fet then/at liberty, as they were agents of the republic. 

Duquefnoy, one of the reprefentatives now with the Northern army, is ignorant and 
brutal in the extreme. He has made his brother (who, as well as himfelf, ufed to retail 
hops in the ftreets of St. Pol,) a General, and in order to deliver 

deliver him from rivals and critics, he breaks, fufpends, arrefts, and fends to the 
Guillotine every officer of any merit that comes in his way. After the battle of 
Maubeuge, he arrefted a General Bardell, for accomodating a wounded prifoner of 
diftinction (I think a relation of the Prince of Cobourg) with a bed, and tore with his 
own hands the epaulette from the fhoulders of thole Generals whofe divifions had not 
fuf-tained the combat fo well as the others. His temper, naturally favage and choleric, 
is irritated to fury by the habit of drinking large quantities of Strong liquors; and Mad. 
de s relation aflured us, that he had himfelf feen him take the Mayor of Avefnes (a 
venerable old man, who was prefenting him fome petition that regarded the town,) by 
the hair, and throw him on the ground, with the geftures of an. enraged cannibal. He 
alfo confined one of his fellow-deputies in the tower of Guife, upon a very frivolous 
pretext, and merely on his own authority. In fact, I fearcely remember half the horrors 
told us of this man; and I Shall only remind you, that he has an unlimited con-troul 
over the civil conftitution of the Northern 

The Generals Bardell and DAvefnes, and feyeral others, trerc afterwards gulllotined 
at Paris. 

Ee a army, army, and over the whole department of the North. 

You, I fuppofe, will be better informed of military events than we are, and I mention 
our friends conjecture, that (befides an enormous number of killed) the wounded at 
Maubeuge amounted to twelve or fourteen thoufand, only to remark the deception 
which is frill practifed on the people; for no publifhed account ever allowed the number 
to be more than a few hundreds.—Befides thefe profeffional details, the General gave 
us fome very unpleafant family ones. On returning to his fathers chateau, where he 
hoped to be taken care of while his wounds were curing, he found every room in it 
under feals, three guards in poffeffion, his two fifters arrefted at St. Omer, where they 
happened to be on a vifit, and his father and mother confined in feparate houfes of 
detention at Arras. After vifiting them, and making fome Ineffectual applications for 
their relief, he came to the neighbourhood of Dourlens, expecting to find an afylum 
with an uncle, who had hitherto efcaped the general perfecution of the gentry. Here 
again his difappointment and chagrin were renewed: his uncle had been carried off 
to Amiens the morning of his arrival, and rfie houfe houfe rendered inacceffible, by 
the ufual affixture of feals, and an attendant pair of myrmidons to guard them from 
infraction. Thus excluded from all his family habitations, he had taken up his refidence 
for a day or two at the inn where we met him, his intention being to return to Arras. 

In the morning we made our adieus and pur-fued our journey; but, tenacious of this 
comparative liberty and the enjoyment of pure air, we prevailed on our conductors to 
let us dine on the road, fo that we lingered with the un-willingnefs of truant children, 
and did not reach Amiens until dark. When we arrived at the Hotel de Ville, one of 
the guards enquired ho y we were to be difpofed of. Unfortunately for us, Dumont 
happened to be there himfelf, and on hearing we were fent from Arras by order of Le 
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Bon, declared moft furioufly (for our Reprefentative is fubject; to choler fince his ac- 
ceffion to greatnefs) that he would have no pri-foners received from Arras, and that we 
fhould fleep at the Conciergerie, and be conveyed back again on the morrow. Terrified 
at this menace, we perfuaded the guard to reprefent to Dumont that we had been fent 
to Amiens at our own in-ftance, ar d that we had been originally arrefted E e 3 by by 
himfelf, and were therefore defirous of re turning to the department where he was on 
mif-fion, and where we had more reafon to expeft juftice than at Arras. Mollified, 
perhaps, by this implied preference of his authority, he con-fen ted that we fhould 
remain for the prefent at Amiens, and ordered us tobe taken to thebicetre. Whoever 
has been ufed to connect with the word Bicetre the idea of the prifon fo named at 
Paris} muft recoil with horror upon hearing they are deftined to fuch an abode. Mad. 
de, yet weak from the remains of her illnefs, laid hold of me in a tranfport of grief; but, 
far from being able to calm or confole her, my thoughts were fo bewildered that I did 
not, till we alighted at the gate, begin to be really fenfible of our lituation. The night 
was dark and drear, and our firft entrance was into a kitchen, fuch as my imagination 
had pictured the fubterraneous one of the robbers in Gil Blas. Here we underwent the 
ceremony of having our pocket-books fearched for papers and letters, and our trunks 
rummaged for knives and fire-arms. This done, we were fhown to the lodging I have 
defcribed, and the poor priefts, already infufferably croud-cd, were obliged almoft to 
join their beds in order to make room for us. 1 will not pain you by a recital of all 
the embarraftments and diftreffes ceftrefles we had to furmount before we could even 
reft ourfelves. We were in want of every thing, and the rules of the prifon fuch, that 
it-was nearly impoffible, for fome time, to procure any thing: but the human mind is 
more flexible than we are often difpofed to imagine it; and in two days we were able 
to fee our fituation in its beft point of view, (that is, as an efcape from Arras,) and 
the affair of fubmitting our bodies to our minds muft be atchieved by time.—We have 
now been here a week. We have founded the very depth of humiliation, taken our 
daily allowance of bread with the reft. of the prifoners, and contracted a moft friendly 
intimacy with the gaoler. 

I have difcovered fince our arrival, that the order for transferring us hither defcribed 
me as a native of the Low Countries. I know not how this has happened, but my friend 
has in-iifted on my not rectifying the miftake, for as the French talk continually of 
re-conquering Brabant, fhe perfuades herfelf fuch an event would procure me my 
liberty. I neither defire the one nor expect the other; but, to indulge her, I fpeak no 
Englifh, and avoid two or three of my countrymen who I am told are here. There have 
been alfo fome Englifh families who E e 4 were were lately removed, but the French 
pronounce our names fo ftrangely, that I have not been able to learn who they were. 

November 1. 

JL HE Englifh in general, efpecially of late years, have been taught to entertain very 
formidable notions of the Baftille and other ftate prifons of the ancient government, 
and they were, no doubt, horrid enough; yet I have not hitherto been able to difcover 
that thofe of the new republic are any way preferable. The only difference is, that the 
great number of prifoners which, for want of room, are obliged to be heaped together, 
makes it impoffible to exclude them as formerly from communication, and inftead 
of being maintained at the public expence, they now, with great difficulty, are able 
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to procure wherewithal to eat at their own. Our prefent habitation is an immenfe 
building, about a quarter of a mile from the town, intended originally for the common 
gaol of the province. The fituation is damp and unwhole-fome, and the water fo bad, 
that I fhould fup-pofe a long continuance here of fuch a number of prifoners muft be 
productive of endemical diforders. diforders. Every avenue to the houfe is guarded, 
and no one is permitted to ftop and look up at the windows, under pain of becoming 
a refi-dent. We are ftrictly prohibited from all external intercourfe, except by writing; 
and every fcrap of paper, though but an order for a dinner, paffes the inquifition of 
three different people before it reaches its deftination, and, of courfe, many letters 
and notes are miflaid, and never fent at all—There is no court or garden in which the 
prifoners are allowed to walk, and the only exercife they can take is in damp paf-fages, 
or a fmall yard, (perhaps thirty feet fquare,) which often fmells fo deteftably, that the 
atmofphere of the houfe itfelf is lefs me-phitic. 

Our fellow-captives are a motley collection of the victims of nature, of juftice, and 
of tyranny—of lunatics who are infenfible of their fituation, of thieves who deferve 
it, and of political criminals whofe guilt is the accident of birth, the imputation of 
wealth, or the clerical profeffion. Among the latter is the Bifhop of Amiens, whom I 
recollect to have mentioned in a former letter. You will wonder why a conftitutional 
Bifhop, once popular with the democratic party, fhould be thus treated. The real real 
motive was, probably, to degrade in hi perfon a minifter of religion—the oftenfible one, 
a difpute with Dumont at the Jacobin club. As the times grew alarming, the Bifhop, 
perhaps, thought it politic to appear at the club, and the Reprefentative meeting him 
there one evening, began to jnterrogate him very rudely with regard to his opinion 
of the marriage of priefts. M. Dubois replied, that when it-was officially incumbent 
on him to explain himfelf, he would do fo, but that he did not think the club a 
place for fuch difcuffions, or fomething to this purpofe. " Tu preva-riques done!— 
Je farrandte furle champ: " the Bifhop was accordingly arrefted at the inftanf, and 
conducted to thebicetre, without even being fuffered to go home and furnifh himfelf 
with neceflaries; and the feals being immediately put on his effects, he has never been 
able to obtain a change of linen and clothes, or any thing elfe—this too at a time when 
the penfions of the clergy are ill paid, and every article of clothing fo dear as to be 
almoft unpurchafeable by moderate fortunes, and when thofe who might otherwife 
be difpofed to aid or accommodate their friends, abandon them through fear of being 
implicated in their misfortunes. 

What you prevaricate!—I arreft you inftantly. 

But 

But the Bifhop, yet in the vigor of life, is better capable of enduring thefe hardfhips 
than moft of the poor priefts with whom he is affo-ciated: the greater number of them 
are very old men, with venerable grey locks—and their tattered clerical habits, feanty 
meals, and. wretched beds, give me many an heart-ache. God fend the conftant fight 
of fo much mifery piay not render me callous!—It is certain, there are people here, 
who, whatever their feeling might have been on this occafion at firft, feem now little 
affected by it. Thofe who are toa much familiarized with fcenes of wretchednefs, as 
well as thofe to whom they are unknown, are not often very fufceptible; and I am 
fome-times difpofed to cavil with our natures, that the fufferings which ought to excite 
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our benevolence, and the profperity that enables us to relieve them, fhould ever have 
a contrary effect. Yet this is fo true, that I have fearcely ever obferved even the poor 
confiderate towards each other—and the rich, if they are frequently charitable, are not 
always compaffionate. 

Nov. / 

Our fituatlon at the Blcttre, though terrlble for people unufed to hardfhips or 
confinement, and, in fact, wretched as perfonal inconvenience could make it, was yet 
Elyfium, conur pared to tlie prifons of other departments. At St. Omer, the-prjfoners 

Nov. 20. Befides the gentry and clergy of this department, we have likewife for 
companions prifoners were frequently difturbed at midnight by the entrance of men 
into their apartments, who, with the deteftable enfign of their order, (red caps,) and 
pipes in their mouths, came by way of frolic to fearch the pockets, trunks, andc.— 
At Montreuil, the Maifon itArret were under the direction of a Commihary, whofe 
behaviour to the female prifoners was too atrocious for recital-two young women, 
in particular, wh refufed to purchafe milder treatment, were locked up in a room for 
feventeen days. Soon after I left Arras, every rifon became a den of horror. The 
miferable inhabitants were fubjecl to the agents of Le Bon, whofe avarice, cruelty, 
and licentioufnefs, were beyond any thing a humane mind can imagine. Sometimes 
the houfes were fuddenly furroundcd by an armed force, the prifoners turned out 
in the depth of winter for feveral hours into an open court, during the operation of 
robbing them of their pocket-books, buckles, ear-rings, or whatever of value they 
had about them. At other times they were vifited by the fame military array, and 
deprived of thelr linen and clothes. Their wine and provifions were likewife taken 
from them in the fame manner—wive were feparated from their hulbands, parents from 
their children, old men treated with the moft favage barbarity, and young women 
with an indecency filll more abominable. All communication, either by writing or 
otherwife, was often prohibited for many days together, and an order was once given to 
prevent even the entry of proviiions, which was not revoked till the prifoners became 
absolutely diftrelfed. At the Hotel Dieu they were forbid to draw more than a lingle 
jug of water in twenty-four hours. At the Providence, the well was left three days 
without a cord, and when the unfortunate females confined there panions a number 
of inhabitants of Lifle, ar-refted under circumftances fingularly atrocious, even where 
atrocity is the characteriftic of almoft every proceeding.—In the month. of Auguft 
a decree was pafled to oblige all the nobility, clergy, and their fervants, as well as 
all thofe perfons who had been in the fervice of emigrants, to depart from Lifle in 
eight-and-forty hours, and prohibiting their refidence within twenty leagues from the 
frontiers. Thus ba-nifhed from their own habitations, they took refuge in different 
towns, at the prefcribed dif- there procured people to beg water of the neighbours, 
they were refufed, " becaufe it was for prifoners, and if Le Boa heard of it he might be 
difpleafed I" Windows were blocked up, not to prevent efcape, but to exclude air; and 
when the general fcarcity rendered it impoffible for the prifoners to procure fufficient 
food for their fupport, their fmall portions were di-minilhed at the gate, under pretext 
of fearching for letters, andc.—People, refpeftable both for their rank and character, 
were employed to clean the prifons and privies, while their low and infolent tyrants 
looked on and infulted them. On an occafion when one of the Maifin ctarrets was on 
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fire, guards were planted round, with orders to fire upon thofe that mould attempt to 
efcape._My memory hds but too faithfully recorded thefe and ftill greater horrors; but 
curiofity would be gratified but too dearly by the relation. 

I added the above note fome months after wrlting the letter to which it Is annexed. 

. tance; tance; but, almoft as foon as they were arrived, and had been at the expence 
of fettling them-felves, they were arrefted as ftrangers, and conducted to prifon. 

It will not be improper to notice here the conduct of the government towards the 
towns that have been befieged. Thionville, to whofe gallant defence nrtypa France 
owed the retreat of the Pruffians and the fafety of Paris, was afterwards continually 
reproached with ariftocracy; and when the inhabitants fent a deputation to fo-licit. 
an indemnity for the damage the town had fuftainandd during the bombardment, a 
member of the Convention threatened them from the tribune with " indemnltes a coup 
de baton T that is, in our vernacular tongue, with a good threfhing. 

Ihave before, I believe, noticed that the term etrangcr at this time did not exclufively 
apply to foreigners, but to fuch as had come from one town to another, who were at 
inns or viflting their friends. 

J Wimpfon, who commanded there, and whofe conduct at the time was enthufiafti- 
cally admired, was driven, moft probably by the ingratitude and ill treatment of the 
Convention, to head a party of the Fcederalifls.-Thefe legiflators perpetually boaft of 
imitating and furpaffing the Romans, and it is certain their ingratitude has made more 
than one Corlola-nus. The difference is, that they are not jealous for the liberty of the 
country, but for thelr own peribnal fafety. 

The 

The inhabitants of Lifle, who had been equally ferviceable in ftopping the progrefs 
of the Auftrians, for a long time petitioned without effect to obtain the. fums already 
voted for their relief. The nohejfe, and others from thence who have been arrefted, as 
foon as it was known that they were Lil/ois, were treated with peculiar rigour; and an 
armee re volutionnaire,. 

with. with the Guillotine for a ftandard, has lately harrafled the town and environs 
of Lifle, as though it were a conquered country. The gar-rifbn and national guard, 
indignant at the horrors they committed, obliged them to decamp. Even the people 
of Dunkirk, whofe refiftance to the Englifh, while the French army was collecting 
together for their relief, was perhaps of more confequence than ten victories, have 
been fince intimidated with Commiffioners, and Tribunals, and Guillotines, as much 
as if they had been convicted of felling the town. In fhort, under this philanthropic 
republic, perfecution feems to be very exactly proportioned to the fervices rendered. 
A jealous and fufpicious government does not forget, that the fame 

The Commandant of Lifle, on his arrival at the Bicetre, Was ftripped of a conlid- 
erable fum cf money, and a quantity of plate he had unluckily brought with him by 
way of fecurify. Out of this he is to be fupplied with fifty livres at a time in paper, 
which, according to the exchange and the price of every thing, is, I fuppofe, about half 
a guinea. 

J The armee revolutlormairc was firft raifed by order of the Jacobins, for the purpofe 
of fearching the countries for pro-Tifions, and conducting them to Paris. Under this 
pretext, a levy was made of all the moft defperate ruffians that could be collected 
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together. They were divided into companies, each with its attendant Guillotine, 
and then diftributed in the different departments: they had extraordinary pay, and 
feem to have been fubject to no difcipline. Many of them were dlftinguilhed by the 
reprefentation of a Guillotine in miniature, and a head juft fevered, on their cartouch- 
boxes. It would be impoflible to dcfcribe half the enormities committed by thefe 
banditti: wherever they went they were regarded as a fcourge, and every heart fhrunk 
at their approach. Lecointre, of Verfailles, a member of the Convention, complained 
that a band of thele wretches entered the houfe of a farmer, one of hls tenants, by night, 
and, after bInding the family hand and foot, foot, and helping themielves to whatever 
they could find, they placed the farmer with his bare feet on the chaffing-dim of hot. 
lhrs, by way of forcing him to difcovcer where he had fecreted his plate and money, 
whlch having fecured, they let all the veflels of liquor running, and then retired. 

You are not to fuppofe this a robbery, and the actors common thieves; all was in 
the ufual form—" au nom tie la hi," and for the fervice of the republic; and I do not 
mention this inftance as remarkable, otherwife than as having been noticed in the 
Convention. A thoufand events of this kind, even ftill more atrocious, have happened; 
but the fufterers who had not the means of defence as well as of complaint, were 
obliged, through policy, to be filenu energy energy of character which has enabled 
a people to defend thernfelves againft an external enemy, may alfo make them lefs 
fubmifiive to domeftic Oppreffion; and, far from repaying them with the gratitude to 
which they have a claim, it treats them, on all occafions, as opponents, whom it both 
fears and hates. 

Nov. 22. We have been walking in the yard to-day with General Laveneur, who, for 
an act: which in any other country would have gained him credit, is in tbis fufpended 
from his command.—When Cuftine, a few weeks before his death, left the army to vifit 
fome of the neighbouring towns, the command devolved on Laveneur, who received, 
along with other official papers, a lift of counterfigns, which, having probably been 
made fome time, and not altered conformably to the changes of the day, contained, 
among others, the words Condorcet—Conftitution; and thefe were in their turn given 
out. On Cuftines trial, this was made a part of his accufation. Laveneur, recollecting 
that the circumftance had happened in the abfence of Cuftine, thought it incumbent 
on him to take the blame, if there were any, on himfelf, and wrote to Paris to explain 
the matter as it really-flood; but his candour, without availing Cuf-. Vol. i. J? f tine, 
tine, drew perfecution on himfelf, and the onljr notice taken of his letter wasan order 
to arreft him. After being dragged frbm one town to another, like a criminal, and 
often lodged in dungeons and common prifons, he was at length depofited here., I 
know not if the Generals principles are republican, but he has a very democratic pair 
of whifkers, which he occafionally ftrokes, and feems to cherifh with much affection. 
He is, however, a gentleman-like man, and exprefles fuch anxiety for the fate of his 
wife and children, who are now at Paris, that one cannot; but be interefted in his 
favour.—As the agents of the republic never err on the fide of omif-fion, they arrefted 
Monf. Laveneurs aid-decamp with him; and another officer of his acquaintance, who 
was fufpended, and living at Amiens, has fhared the fame fate, only for endeavouring 
to procure him a triffing accommo-r dation. This gentleman called on Dumont, tq beg 
that General Laveneurs fervant. might be permitted to go in and out of the prifon on 
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his mafters errands. After breakfafting together, and converfing on very civil terms, 
Dumont told him, thats he concerned himfelf fo much in behalf of his friend, he 
would fend him to keep the latter company, and at the conclufion of his vifit he was 
fent prifoner to the Bicetre. 

Perhaps the greater part of between three and four hundred thoufand people, now 
im-prifoned on fufpicion, have been arrefted for reafons as little fubftantial I begin 
to fear my health will not refift the hardfhip of a long continuance here. We have no 
fire-place, and are fometimes perifhed with partial winds from the doors and roof; at 
others faint and heart-fick with the unhealthy air produced by fo many living bodies. 
Thewater we drink is not preferable to the air we breathe; the bread (which is now 
every where fcarce and bad) contains fuch a mixture of barley, rye, damaged wheat, 
and trafh of all kinds, that, far from being nourifhed by it, I lofe both my ftrength 
and appetite daily.—Yet thefe are not the worft of our fufferings. Shut out from all 
fociety, victims of a defpotic and unprincipled government capable of every thing, and 
ignorant o the fate which may await us, we are occafion-ally opprefled by a thoufand 
melancholy ap-prehenfions. I might, indeed, have boafted rny fortitude, and have 
made myfelf an heroine on paper at as finall an expence of words as it has coft me to 
record my cowardice: but I am. jp-fa of of an unlucky conformation, and think cither 
too much or too little (I know not which) for a female philofopher; befides, philofophy 
is getting into fuch ill repute, that not poffeffing the reality, the name of it is not worth 
af-fuming. 

A poor old prieft told me juft now, (while Angelique was mending his black coat 
with white thread,) that they had left at the place where they were laft confined a large 
quantity of linen, and other neceflaries; but, by the exprefs orders of Dumont, they 
were not allowed to bring a fingle article away with them. The keeper, too, it feems, 
was threatened with difmiffion, for fupplying one of them with a fhirt—In England, 
where, I believe, you ally political expediency as much as you can with juftice and 
humanity, thefe cruelties, at once little and refined, will appear incredible; and the 
French themfelves, who are at leaft afhamed of, if they are not pained by, them, 
are obliged to feek refuge in the fancied palliative of a " ftate of revolution."—Yet, 
admitting the neceffity of confining the perfons of thefe old men, there can be none 
for heaping them together in filth and mifery, and adding to the fufferings of years 
and infirmity by thofe of cold and want. If, indeed, a ftate of revolution require fuch 
deeds, and imply an apology for them, I cannot but wifh the French had remained 
as they were, for I know of no political changes that can compenfate for turning a 
civilized nation into a people of favages. 

It is not furely the eating acorns or ragouts, a well-powdered head, or one decorated 
with. red feathers, that conftitutes the difference between barbarifm and civilization; 
and, I fear, if the French proceed as they have begun, the advantage of morals will be 
confiderably on the fide of the unrefined favages. 

The converfation of the prifon has been much engaged by the fate of an Englifh 
gentleman, who lately deftroyed himfelf in a Matfon ctArrtt at Amiens. His con- 
finement had at firft deeply affected his fpirits, and his melancholy increaf-ing at the 
profpect of a long detention, terminated in deranging his mind, and occafioned this laft 
act of defpair—I never hear of fuicide without a compaffion mingled with terror, for, 
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perhaps, fimple pity is too light an emotion to be excited by an event which reminds 
us, that we are fufceptible of a degree of mifery too great to be borne-too ftrong for 
the efforts of F f 3 inftinct, inftindt, reflection, and religion. 1 could moralize on the 
neceffity of habitual patience, and the benefit of preparing the mind for great evils by 
a philofophic endurance of little ones; but I am at the Bicetre-the winds whiftle round 
me-I am befet by petty diftrefies, and we do not expatiate to advantage on endurance 
while we have any thing to endure.—Senecas contempt for the things of this world 
was doubtlefs fuggefted in the palace of Nero. He would not have treated the fubject 
fo well in difgrace and poverty.—Do not fuppofe I am affecting to be pleafant, for I 
write in the fober fadnefs of conviction, that human fortitude is often no better than a 
pompous theory, founded on ielf-love and felf-deception. 

I was furprized at meeting among our fellow-prifoners a number of Dutch officers. 
I find they had been fome time in the town on their parole, and were fent here by 
Dumont, for refilfing to permit their men to work on the fortifications. -The French 
government and its agents defpife the laws of war hitherto obferved; they confider 
them as a fort of ariftocratie mili-taire, and they pretend, on the fame principle, to 
be enfranchifed from the law of nations.—An orator of the Convention lately boafled 
that he he felt himfelf infinitely fuperior to the prejudices of Grotius, Puffendorff, 
and Vatel, which. he calls " artftocratie diplomatique."—Such fub-lime fpirits think, 
becaufe they differ from the reft of mankind, that they furpafs them. Like Icarus, they 
attempt to fly, and are perpetually ftruggling in the mire.—Plain common fenfe has 
long pointed out a rule of ac"Hon, from which all deviation is fatal, both to nations 
and individuals. England, as well as France, has furnifhed its examples; and the 
annals of genius in all countries are replete with the miferies of eccentricity Whoever 
has followed the courfe of the French revolution, will, I believe, be convinced, that 
the greateft evils attending on it have been occafioned by an affected con-tempt for 
received maxims. A common banditti, adding only from the defire of plunder, or 
men, erring only through ignorance, could not have fubjugated an whole people, had 
they not been affifted by narrow-minded philofo-phers, who were eager to facrifice 
their country to the vanity of making experiments, and were little felicitous whether 
their fyftems were good or bad, provided they were celebrated as the authors of them. 
Yet, where are they now? Wandering, profcribed, and trembling at the fate of their 
followers and accomplices.—The Jf f 4 Brifibtines, 

Briffotines, facrificed by a party even worfe than themfelves, have died without 
exciting either pity or admiration. Their fall was con-lidered as the natural confequence 
of their exaltation, and the courage with which they met death obtained no tribute but 
a cold and ample comment, undiftinguifhed from the news of the day, and ending with 
it. 

December. Laft night, after we had been afleep about an hour, (for habit, that " 
lulls the wet fea-boy on the high and giddy maft," has reconciled us to fleep even 
here,) we were alarmed by the trampling of feet, and fudden unlocking of our door. 
Our apprehenfions gave us no time for conjecture—in a moment an ill-looking fellow 
entered the room with a lantern, two foldiers holding drawn fwords, and a large dog! 
The whole company walked as it were proceffionally to the end of the apartment, 
and, after obferving in filence the beds on each fide, left us. It would not be eafy 
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to defcribe what we fuffered at this moment: for my own part, I thought only of the 
maflacres of September/and the frequent propofals at the Jacobins and the Convention 
for difpatching the " gensfufpeft" and really concluded I was going to terminate my 
exiitence revolutlonnaire ment." 

merit? I do not now know the purport of thefe vifits, but I find they are not unufual, 
and moft probably intended to alarm the pri-foners. 

After many enquiries and mefiages, I have had the mortification of hearing that Mr. 
and 

Mrs. D were taken to Arras, and were there even before I left it. The letters fent 
to and from the different prifons are read by fo many people, and pafs through fo 
many hands, that it is not furprizing we have not heard from each other. As far as 
I can learn, they had obtained leave, after their firft arreft, to remove to a houfe in 
the vicinity of Dourlens for a few days, on. account of Mrs. D s health, which had 
fuffered by paffing the fummer in the town, and that at the taking of Toulon they were 
again ar-lefted while on a vifit, and conveyed to a Maifon Arrandt at Arras. I am 
the more anxious for them, as it feems they were unprepared for fuch an event; and 
as the fealswere put upon their effects, I fear they muft be in want of every thing. 
I might, perhaps, have fucceeded in getting them removed here, but Fleurys Arras 
friend, it feems, did not think, when the Convention had abolifhed every other part 
of Chriftianity, that they intended ftill to exact a partial ob- fervance fervance of the 
eighth article of the decalogue ; and having, in the fenfe of Antient Piftol, " conveyed" 
a little too notorioufly, Le Bon has, by way of fecuring him from notice or purfuit, 
fent him to the frontiers as Commiflary. 

The prifon, confidering how many French inhabitants it contains, is tolerably 
quiet—to fay the truth, we are not very fociable, and ftill lefs gay. Common intereft 
eftablifhes a fort of intimacy between thofe of the fame apartment; but the reft of the 
houfe pafs each other, without farther intercourfe than filent though fignificant civility. 
Sometimes you fee a pair of unfortunate ariftocrats talking politics at the end of a 
paflage, or on a landing-place; and here and there a bevy of females, en defha-bille, 
recounting altogether the fubject of theif . arreft. Ones ear occafionally catches a few 
half-fuppreffed notes of a profcribed air, but the unhallowed founds of the Carmagnole 
and Marfeillois are never heard, and would b thought more diffonant here-than the 
war-whoop. In fact, the only appearance of gaiety is among the ideots and lunatics.— 
"Je mennuye furietifement," is the general exclamation —An-Englifliman confined at 
the Bicetre would ex-. prels himlelf more forcibly, but, it is certain, the the want of 
knowing how to employ themfelves does not form a fmall part of the diftreffes of our 
fellow-prifoners; and when they tell us they are " ennuyes" they fay, perhaps, nearly as 
much as they feel—for, as far as I can ohferve, the lofs of liberty has not the fame effect 
on a Frenchman as an Englifhman. Whether this arifes from political caufes, or the 
natural indifference of the French character, I am not qualified to determine; probably 
from both: yet when I obferve this facility of mind general, and by no means peculiar 
to the higher clafles, I cannot myfelf but be of opinion, that it is more an effect of their 
original difpofition than of their form of government; for though in England we were 
accuftomed from our childhood to confider every man in France as liable to wake and 
find himfelf in the Baftille, or at Mont St. Michel, this formidable defpotifm exifted 
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more in theory than in practice; and if courtiers and men of letters were intimidated 
by it, the mafs of the people troubled them-felves very little about Lettres de Cachet. 
The revenge or fufpicion of Minifters might fome-times purfue thofe who aimed at 
their power, or afiailed their reputation; but the leffer gentry, the merchant, or the 
fhopkeeper, were very feldom victims of arbitrary imprifonment— and and I believe, 
amongft the evils which it was the object of the revolution to redrefs, this (except on 
the principle) was far from being of the firft magnitude. I am not likely, under my 
prefent circumftances, to be an advocate for the defpotifm of any form of government; 
and I only give it as a matter of opinion, that the civil liberty of the French was not fo 
often and generally violated, as to influence their character in a degree to render them 
infenfible cf its lofs. At any rate, we muft rank it among the lizarrerles of this world, 
that the French fhould have been prepared, by the theory of oppreffion under their old 
fyftem, for enduring the practice of it under the new one; and that what during the 
monarchy was only poffible to a. few, is under the republic almoft certain to all. 

I remember in 1789, after the deftrudlion of the Baftille, our compafiionate coun- 
trymen were taught to believe that this tremendous prifon was peopled with victims, 
and that even the dungeons were inhabited; yet the truth is, though it would not have 
told fo pathetically, or have produced fo much theatrical effect, there were only feven 
perfons confined in the whole building, and certainly not one In the dungeons. 

J Unaccountable whImfical events. 

Amiens, Providence, Dec. 10. 

vv E have again, as you will perceive, changed our abode, and that too without 
expecting, and almoft without defining it. In my moments of fullennefs and def- 
pondency, I was not very fo-licitous about the modifications of our confinement, and 
little difpofed to be better fatisfied with one prifon than another: but, heroics apart, 
external comforts are of fome importance, and we have, in many refpects, gained by 
our removal. 

Our prefent habitation is a fpacious building,"- lately a convent, and though now 
crouded with more prifoners by two or three hundred than it will hold conveniently, 
yet we are better lodged than at the Bicetre, and we have alfo a large garden, good 
water, and, what above all is de-lirable, the liberty of delivering our letters or mevtages 
ourfelves (in prefence of the guard) to any one who will venture to approach us. 

Mad. de and myfelf have a fmall cell, where we have juft room to place our beds, 
but we have no fire-place, and the maids are obliged to fleep in an adjoining paflage. 

A few evenings ago, while we were at the Bicetre, we were fuddenly informed 
by the keeper keeper that Dumont had fent fome foldiers with an order to convey 
us that night to the Providence. We were at firft rather furprized than pleafed, and 
reluctantly gathered our baggage together with as much expedition as we could, while 
the men who were to efcort us were exclaiming " a la Franfaife" at the triffing delay 
this occafioned. When we had pafled the gate, we found Fleury, with fome porters, 
ready to receive our beds, and, overjoyed at having procured us a more decent prifon, 
for, it feems, he could by no means reconcile himfelf to the name of Bicetre. We had 
about half a mile to walk, and on the road he contrived to acquaint us with the means 
by which he had fo-licited this favour of Dumont. After advifing with all Mad. de s 
friends who were yet at liberty, and finding no one willing to make an. effort in her 
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behalf for fear of involving themfelves, he difcovered an old acquaintance in the " 
femme de chambre" of one of the 

Reprefentanis miftreffes. This, for one of 

Fleurys fagacity, was a fpring to have fet the whole Convention in a ferment; and 
in a few days he profited fo well by this female patronage, as to obtain an order for 
transferring us hither. On our arrival, we were informed, as ufual, that the houfe was 
already full, and that there was rio poffibility of admitting us. We, however, however, 
fet up all night in the keepers room with fome other people newly-arrived like our- 
felves, and in, the morning, after a little dif-puting and a pretty general derangement 
of the more ancient inhabitants, we were " nicbfas". as I have defcribed to you. 

io 

We have not yet quitted our room much, but I obferve that every one appears more 
chearful, and more fludied in their toilette, than at the Bicetre, and I am willing to 
infer from thence that confinement here is lefs infupportable—I have been employed 
two days in enlarging the notes I had made in our laft prifon, and in making them 
more legible, for I ventured no farther than juft to fcribble with a pencil in a kind of 
fhort-hand of my own invention, and not even that without a variety of precautions. I 
fhall be here lefs liable either to furprize or obfervation, and as foon as I have fecured 
what I have already noted, (which I intend to-night,) I fhall contiuue my remarks 
in the ufual form. You; will find even more than my cuftomary incorrectnefs and 
want of method fince we left Peronne; but I fhall not allow your competency as a 
critic, until you have been a prifoner in the hands of French republicans., It will not 
be improper to notice to you 3 Very ingenious decree of Gafton, (a member of the 
Convention,) who lately propofed to embark all the Englifh now in France at Breft, 
and then to Iznk the fhips.—Perhaps the Committee of Public Welfare are now in a 
fort of benevolent indecifion, whether this, or Collot dherbois gunpowder fcheme, 
fhall have the preference. Legendres iron cage and fimple hanging wij, doubtlefs, 
be rejected, as too flow and formal. The mode of the day is " les grandes mefures" 
If I be not ferioufly alarmed at thefe propo-fitions, it is not that life is indifferent to 
me, pr that I think the government too humane to adopt them. My tranquillity arifes 
from reflecting that fuch meafures would be of no political ufe, and that. we fhall 
moft likely be foon forgotten in the multitude of more important concerns. Thofe, 
however, whom I endeavour to confole by this reafoning, tell me it is nothing lefs than 
infallible, that the inuti-lity of a crime is here no fecurity againft its perpetration, and 
that any project which tends to evil will fooner be remembered than one of humanity 
or juftice. 
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